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THE OLD ROMAN WELL. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE SERPENT ON THE HEARTH. 

Let me draw you a little country picture with my 
quill pen. It is a large red house, with green plants 
climbing up its walls and falling down its gable- 
ends in long festoons. A farm-yard which, surveyed 
by the perspective of fiction, seems almost large 
enough to make a parade ground for soldiers. In 
this yard there are milch-cows, and cart-horses, 
and fowls fluttering, chirping, and pecking, and 
a score of the famous black hogs of Grradbro'- 
shire. Stables and bams with tiled or slated 
roofs and strong oaken doors, through which as 
they stand ajar one can see the busy shirt-sleeves 
of the labourer, and the flail rising and falling 
upon the writhing straws. 

A blue river, and a long line of willows ; a long 
view of an arable country — chalk hills, low hedges 
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2 THE OLD ROMAN WELL. 

and clay valleys ; an orchard with a great stone 
pigeon-house rising from the midst and towering 
over all the trees ; a rookery which is silent, for 
all the birds are feeding in the fields ; and a little 
hamlet in the distance seen here and there be- 
tween the leaves. 

The picture is still unfinished, as every picture 
is unfinished without a human figure ; it is to 
colours upon canvas, what the eye is to the face, 
what the sun is to the sky. 

On a roughly-hewn bench before the front door 
sat a beautiful young woman twittering to a baby 
which she was holding in her arms. She caressed 
it with her eyes ; she talked sweet gibberish to it 
with her lips ; and sometimes sustaining it with 
one hand she would stroke its face with her 
fingers, which were soft and white. 

And sometimes she would look down the long 
white road, which was only lost to view among 
the dark and distant woods. 

Presently her eyes brightened, and she tossed 
the baby gaily in the air, the infant uttering loud 
and rapid screams which no one but a mother 
would have understood to be demonstrations of 
delight. 

The black dot in the distance had now become 
a man on horseback, who galloped towards them 
enthroned in a cloud of dust. 

There was a masculine shout for * Jem/ and an 
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injunction to rub the mare down well. * I had 
no business to bring her in at such a pelt/ he 
added, * A horse should always go cool into his 
stable. But I'm a bit behind to day, and that's 
the truth of it.' 

* Yes, you have been a time, Willie,' she said, as 
she placed her hand on his broad shoulder, and 
rising on tip-toe kissed him tenderly. 

He took her in his arms, and they kissed each 
other repeatedly. Oh, it is a pretty sight these 
meetings of husband and wife after the day's 
work is done. When they have been separated 
for a few hours they greet each other with the 
warmth which follows an absence of years. They 
have carried each other's miniatures in their minds ; 
and having cherished the emblems all day long, 
tliey spring to each other's arms with transports 
which the fore-thought has prepared, 

* Well, you have been a time, Willie,' she said. 

* I had got to start 'em right with their sow- 
ing for the spring wheat, old girl. Dinner's cold 
I dessay.' 

* It won't be scalding hot ; but Nancy has set 
it down before the fire.' 

* I have got bad news for you, Annie,' said the 
farmer at dinner-time. Ton remember carroty- 
haired Jenkins ; him as you used to be so fond 
on before I was silly enough to marry you ?' 

* I remember him,' said Annie, glancing at a 
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stout ash stick covered with knots which hung over 
the fire-place. 

* Well, he's hin rohbed. Ah, you may stare. 
House broken into, strong box opened, and all 
the money he and his sister had stinted them- 
selves for these many years, gone in one night ! 
It seems cruel for 'em, don't it, Annie? and do 
you know, the pipple are all saying, ** Sarve 'era 
right, the beggarly screws ; they starved them- 
selves and worse than starved their servants ; 
they watered the men's beer at harvest- time ; they 
gave 'em shorter wages than any other farmer ; 
and when there was a hoHday given all over the 
land, made 'em do their work the night before — 
and that they did too and ploughed by moon- 
light." But after all, lass, it can't be less trouble 
to them to. lose what they came by hardly and 
honestly than it is to folks as be more open- 
handed, and we oughtn't be glad that meescheef 's 
done to a neighbour, whoever that neighbour may 
be. Ne^er rejoice at nobody's downfall, my old 
father used to say, and a good saying it is.' 

' You are right, Willie. It must be a hard blow 
to them and it must make it harder to find that 
people are glad because of it. How was it all 
done?' 

' I haven't heard the particulars, but when we've 
finished dinner we'll go up to old mother Wooton's 
and she'll be sure to know the rights of the case.' 
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Nancy now came in to clear the cloth. She 
was very different from the corpse-like creature 
who had dropped The Maid's Wreath on the night 
of the Crowning of the Well, but there was 
something subdued, almost resigned, in her 
manner, and her eyes though bright were no 
longer imperious. 

' Has it never struck you,' said Annie, when 
they were alone, * how Nancy has altered the last 
few months ? She seems to have grown quite 
old lately/ 

* It was his death did it,' said William, in a low 
voice. ' She loved him true. I will never part 
with her if it was only for that !' 

' No, no,' murmured Annie. ' We will never 
part with anything that loved him.' 

And her eyes filled with tears. 

*Eun up stairs, my dear,' said her husband, 
kissing her : * run upstairs, and put on your 
things. We shall hardly have time to get there 
else.' 

' His dog is in the yard,' she said, not heeding 
him; * his pointer dog that he loved so well. 
And his horse is in the stable ; we never use her, 
do we, Willie ? It would make me cry if I saw 
the saddle on her again. But I go into the 
stable every day and feed her from my hand as 
he used to do.' 

* There, there/ said William, soothingly. 
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*I have got all his clothes upstairs in our 
room, and I take them out very often, and fold 
them and unfold them twenty times. The one 
letter which he wrote to me when he was away 
in London, I wear that here in my bosom. It's 
creased and crumpled, but I can read the words 
yet, and I read them almost every day. Oh, 
brother, brother, why did you die ?' 

Like an echo to these words they heard a sob 
from the outside of the door. Annie almost 
swooned ; her husband sustained her in his arms# 

Then she crept slowly out, drying her eyes. 

He lighted a pipe, and smoked reflectively. 

* Whatever made me speak on him I don't 
know. It always sets her on ; though sometimes 
she takes to thinking on him by herself, and 
bursts out a-crying afore you know where you 
arCi Now she'll stay upstairs till she's quite 
done, and then come down bright and smiling 
as flowers in May, which hang their heads to the 
rain and open their leaves to the sun all in the 
same five minutes, pretty nigh.' 

He smoked for a little while. 

' Poor lass ! I wonder if she'll cry for me like 
that when I be gone. I thinks she will ; I knows 
she will. Well, well, it makes it easier to die 
when one knows one won't be forgotten a year 
and a day after the burial.' 

Mrs. Sampson came down in cheerful spirits, as 
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Mr. Sampson had prophesied. She found him 
waiting at the door, where he scolded her good- 
humouredly for having been so long with her 
bonnet and shawl. She gave him back his jokes 
transformed into repartees, and thrust her hand 
and wrist through the loop of his arm. 

They walked along the bare white road for 
about a mile and a half; then turned aside through 
a gate which opened on a footpath, which led to 
Mother Wooton's cottage. 

Which stood in a field with no safeguards from 
solitude but a walnut-tree hollowed by lightning, 
a pair of apple-trees, a microscopic garden of cab- 
bages and potatoes, and a high untrimmed hedge, 
in which bloomed side by side the last convolvu- 
lus of summer, and the first berries of approach- 
ing winter. 

The cottage was small but compaxjt ; it did not 
ramble over its fraction of an acre as most cot- 
tages do, and its appearance made one beUeve that 
it was not the home of a common peasant. 

In fact, Mrs. Wooton was the relict of Squire 
Scarisbrick's best and oldest servant. When 
Wooton died, the squire made her a present of 
this cottage, with as large an annuity as that 
gentleman could afford. She lived a secluded, 
almost solitary life, and yet contrived to acquaint 
herself with every tittle of the parish gossip. 
Indeed, whenever there was a mystery, it was to 
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old Mother Wooton that the crones of the 
village resorlipd, as if she had been the Sibyl 
of Cumse, or the Pythoness of the oracle at 
Delphi, 

The interior of her house was marvellously 
clean and neat ; the articles of furniture were so 
many varied mirrors ; her tiny poker, tongs, and 
shovel were as bright as a set of mathematical 
instruments ; and the very smoke seemed to go 
carefully up the chimney, curling and twisting 
and rolling itself into the smallest possible com- 
pass, as if doing its best not to leave any soot 
behind. 

She possessed a Bible, a Prayer-book, a pair of 
spectacles, and a snuff-box. With these she 
amused herself all day long. Like most of the old 
peasant women, she was an inveterate tea-drunk- 
ard, and her air d comfort was always brewing 
by the fire-side. 

The tea-pot was a round red little thing, about 
the size and shape of an apple-dumpling, with a 
spout like a baby's forefinger, and the lid made 
fast to the handle with a silver chain. 

This cleanly woman took snuff, it is true — of 
the light yellow pungent species — for she was a 
victim to headaches, the natural result of inces- 
sant tea ; but she took it without permitting a 
grain to fall upon her Bible or her dress. 

She was sitting in her arm-chair, enjoying the 
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faint warmth ajid rosy light of the fire, and be- 
stowing a glance now and then upon a baby 
which reposed in a cradle by her side. 

Annie Sampson saw this cradle as soon as she 
opened the door ; she reached the fire-place in a 
single bound, and gazed upon the tiny creature 
with all the ardour of a Coenobite to whom a 
divine vision has been revealed. 

It was a delicious little infant, about four 
months old. Its hair was already dark, and pro- 
mised to be black as the raven's wings ; silky eye- 
lashes fringed the milk-white lids ; and its skin 
was delicate and soft as satin. 

' Whatever's this ?* said Sampson, closing the 
door behind him. * Why, Mother Wooton, ye 
aint dug nothing up from any of your cabbages, 
have ye ?' 

* This came from under a rose-bush, I'm sure,* 
said Annie, also speaking after the legend with 
which nurses parry the questions of precocious 
childhood. * Dear little chuck ! How I wish I 
might kiss 'oo, but I should wake 'oo up, and then 
'oo would cry.' 

* Don't speak quite so loud to it, Annie. It 
would be a pity to wake it up.' 

'It belongs to one of the neighbours,' said 
Mrs. Wooton. ' They often bring their children 
here for me to take care of them when they have 
to go to field-work or to Dulton market, or any- 
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where for a day. But won't ye take a seat, sir, 
and madam ?' And she wiped two for them with 
her apron. ' TeVe had a long walk, and I dare- 
say yeVe come to ask me about them goings on 
at Nuthatch. It went this way. Five days 
yesterday, a working week to-day, two men came 
ardrivin' round this country in a gig. I saw 'em 
myself — one, a rare big, black-mouthed looking 
fellow, 'tother as poor a weazened bit of flesh as 
ever you'd set eyes on in a day's travel. These 
two were goin' about Uke bagmen, with japanned 
tea-trays, but instead of goin' to the towns and 
doing business only with the shops, they went 
round the country and called at the houses them- 
selves. And among others they went to Nut- 
hatch, not to sell trays (for everybody knows that 
Jenkins aint the man to spill money over sitch- 
like things), but to teck the mezzure of his kitchen 
window with a tape, and the shape of his lock 
with a bit of bread paste. This we knows, becos 
the sarvint caught one man at the window afore 
he'd quite done, and found a bit of bread-crumb 
in the lock that same evening, but she bein' a 
poor silly mossel of a field wench didn't think no 
harm 'ud come of that. Harm did though, for 
last night the house was broke into by the kitchen 
window and the passage door, and master and 
missus gagged and haltered by two men with 
crape on their faces, and big pistols in their 
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hands, and every farthing of money in the house 
robbed right away !' 

' Dalled if that baint an odd thing/ said Wil- 
liam. 'Why it was only yesterday as farmer 
Beenswold met me out riding, and told me about 
a couple of impudent fellows as had driven up to 
his house, and one of 'em had got out and come 
into the kiJtchen and asked his housekeeper 
Martha if she wanted any tea-trays, and she said 
" No." Then they told her to go in and ask her 
master whether he didn't want any. And she 
said she knew he didn't want any, and couldn't 
want any; she bought one for him not long 
afore that, and she had the ruling of those 
matters, and she wasn't going to trouble her 
master for nothing. When they saw she wasn't 
going out of the room they did becall her fright- 
fully, but she didn't stir for all their names — a 
stiff old Tartar is she.* 

Mrs. Wooton heard him out so far on the 
chance of picking up some additional gossip, 
under which circumstances alone she consented 
to listen to any one's tongue but her own. 
Sampson having told his story she fired away 
again, and related to them at full length all the 
burglaries which had been committed within her 
recollection in the neighbourhood of Dulton and 
Saltwich. 

Annie Sampson was more engrossed with the 
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child than with the old lady's stories. It had 
been awakened hy the sound of voices, but had 
not cried. Annie had taken it up in her gentle 
arms, and was now nursing it and fondling it on 
her lap. 

'Ye seem strangely taken with the child, 
Annie.' 

' I cannot teU why/ she replied, ' but I feel 
different towards this child from what I feel to 
other children, excepting to our own sweet babe 
at home.' 

She kissed it on the forehead, and the little 
creature held out its arms towards her as if in 
gratitude and love. 

Mrs. Wooton murmured to herself. 

* Nay, 'tis strange, 'tis strange. I saw love 
lighten in her eyes the first moment that she 
saw it.' 

William rose, and said it was time that they 
thought of going home. ' And your hedge wants 
trimming, dame ; it's the only ontidy thing about 
the place. I will send a man up to do it for 'ee.* 

' Thank you, sir, thank you kindly,' and she 
dropped a curtsey. ' It do make my eyes quite 
sore to see it there. The squire he's very well, 
very weU indeed ; and he's behaved kind to me, 
setting me up as he has; but lor! what you 
says to him comes in at one ear and goes out 
again at t'other. He promised me forty times 
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as he ud have it done, but you might as well try 
to ketch rain in a sieve as to make him rekellect 
anything/ 



It was nearly ten o'clock when Annie put by 
her work, and coming behind William, who was 
reading, put one arm round his neck, and played 
with his brown and curly hair. This was her 
way of telling him that it was bed-time. 

' Wait a bit,' he said, ' I've got such a jolly 
book here; it makes a fellow quite burn to 
read it.' 

' He will leave off when he comes to a full 
stop, wont he ?' 

* I aint got no head to mind stops now,' said 
William ; ' these dalnation robbers — ' 

Annie peeped over his shoulder and saw that 
it was the book which she had been reading at 
that same hour in that same room on the night 
that her brother had been murdered. She turned 
sick and faint, and crept to the window as if for 
fresh air. 

The sky gathered over with clouds and mut- 
tered among the branches and strewed the ground 
with brown and yellow leaves. 

The clouds grew darker and heavier, and rose 
towards the moon, wliich was still shining 
brightly. 
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' Why what be the matter now ? Yere's white 
as ice, Annie !' 

' Hark !' she said, raising her white hand, 
which trembled, and seemed to speak like a 
tongue. 

At that moment the moon loas darkened by a 
small black cloud, and the windy rising, moaned 
among the leaves like the roaring of the waters of the 
distant sea. 

And above the rushing of the wind they heard 
the hollow tramp of a horse's hoofs drawing 
nearer and nearer with terrible distinctness. 

She clutched at the window-sill to save herself 
from falling. William rubbed the filmy moisture 
from the window-panes with his hand, and looked 
through. He coald see something in front of the 
gate, and at the same instant a loud shout for 
assistance rang towards them from the bosom of 
the black night. 

* Oh, do not go, do not go, William ! ' 

' Pooh, lass ! why be fearsome ? That's not 
the voice of a ghost nor a robber ; but of some 
poor traveller that has lost his way.' 

He went round to the door and opened it. 
Then he saw a man on a large black horse, who 
stood motionless as a mounted sentinel before the 
gate. This strange figure lighted as it was by 
one pale gleam from the moon, while the wind 
sobbed around, made him almost fancy that he 
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saw one of those spectral-bandits, of whom he 
had just been reading in the book. 

The charm was soon broken by the musical 
voice of the stranger, who asked to be directed 
on the road to Dulton. 

Sampson walked down the gravel-path to the 
little iron gate. 

'You've been riding away from it, sir/ 

The gentleman sighed. * I cannot understand 
these wood-roads. WiU it take long to get 
there Y 

*Tes, sir, a goodish while: but your hack 
would soon do it, I should think, by the look of 
him; 

* He has had a long day's work, and I should not 
like to push him much further. Perhaps there 
is some tavern in the neighbourhood where I 
might get a night's lodging ?' 

* There's a Tom-and- Jerry in Saltwich, but it's 
only a way-side pot-house for tramps and such 
like. The best thing you can do, sir, is to stop 
and take what sort of accomodation I can give 
you here. As for your horse, I'se warrant he'll 
thrive like a duke's, or better, maybe, for we'U 
look after him ourselves, instead of leaving him 
to servants. Wait half a minit and I'll run in 
and tell 'em to air a bed for you.' 

Without waiting to be thanked the farmer ran 
in-doors. 
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* He's in sad distress, wife ; horse knocked up, 
and wants to know the way to Dulton ; so I've 
asked him to stop here. Look arter him up- 
stairs, and see that the sheets be well and warm. 
These gentlemen will ketch cold a-lying in bed 
barefoot.' 

Annie went up-stairs as if she was scarcely 
pleased with her errand, and William, having 
racked up the strange horse in a spare stall, 
escorted his guest into the house. 

He was a tall, sHm man, with a pair of keen, 
grey eyes, whiskers closely shaved, and a mag- 
nificent beard, which curled down upon his 
breast. 

When Annie Sampson saw this beard, and had 
received his elegant apologies, she felt less cross, 
and gave him a cordial welcome to the former's 
home. 



^ CHAPTEE II. 

THE SERPENT IS CHERISHED. 

At breakfast the next morning tlieir guest in- 
formed them that his name was Mr. Haward 
Smythe, and that he was spending his six weeks 
leave of absence from the red tape and parchment 
of the fashionable government office to which he 
belonged. 

He was very fond of riding, he said, and be- 
sides his two hours' ride before breakfast every 
morning, and his mounted saunter in Eotten 
Eow between five and seven in the evening, it 
was his custom to take a long journey on Sunday 
through the Middlesex meadows, sometimes as 
far as the hop-fields of Kent, and to spend his 
annual holiday upon the saddle with no luggage 
but the carpet-bag which he strapped upon the 
pannel, and with no companions but the singing 
of the birds, the perfume of the flowers, and the 
music of his horse's hoofs. 

He flowed in anecdotes, and revealed to their 
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astonished minds many of the arcana and interior 
machineries of polite society which are hidden 
from the uninitiated by a spangled but impene- 
trable veil. 

With true poHteness he hastened to assure his 
host and hostess that he was ignorant upon many 
subjects in which they were profound, by asking 
them questions about farming and housewifery, 
and by listening attentively to their expoundings 
of wheat-sowing and butter-churning. 

They would not hear of his leaving them that 
day, nor the next, nor the next, till at last a tacit 
agreement became established between them that 
he should spend his holiday with them. 

So he stayed with them, and enjoyed the 
pleasures of the ancient patriarchs. He went to- 
bed with the lamb, rose with the lark, and break- 
fasted on fat bacon at half-past seven. After 
breakfast the horses would be saddled and brought 
round to the door, and they would ride over the 
farm together; now ambling along the fallows 
and watching the progress of the plough, now 
cantering along the green turf by the road-side, 
now taking a flight of hurdles or a five-barred gate, 
little matters which the visitor achieved to Samp- 
son's astonishment with a seat as firm, and a hand 
as light as his own. 

Smythe did not shoot, but said that it always 
gave him pleasure to see the sport, and often he 
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would take a big stick in his hand and do as tidy 
a day's beating, so said William, *as e'er a man 
on the farm/ 

On market-days Sampson was quite proud of 
him. He would take his seat about half way 
down the table, and before the first ten minutes 
had passed would have said something pleasant to 
every farmer at the ordinary. When dinner was 
over, and glasses round was the war-cry of the 
knights of the plough, he told them stories tiU 
they clapped their hands to their aching sides, 
and spluttered in their glasses as they vainly 
tried to drink. 

Everybody liked him in and about Gravelly 
Shoot for his pleasant ways and civil words. 
* He comes from another breed nor most cock- 
neys,' said the men. * Dall their rich and stuck- 
up bloods, they's too proud to look at we poor 
folks, and when we touches our hats to 'em, their 
heads seem as if they was made of ice. But 
there aint no pride in this genelman, ne'er a 
crumb nor mossel.' 

So all liked him on the farm and premises — all 
but one. This was Nancy Middleton. 

He read in her eyes that she hated him, and 
that she hated him by instinct. These antipa- 
thies are common enough in women, and are very 
difficult to conquer. It touched his pique, and 
he resolved to wage war against her. 
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He addressed her first with those silky compli- 
ments which are omnipotent with most girls of 
the lower classes, because they are mysterious. 
These she spumed with a contempt which ap- 
peared to be genuine. So he changed his tactics, 
and treated her with diffidence and reserve. 

Soon, however, his arms were turned to another 
quarter. 

He had liked Annie Sampson during the first 
few days as a pretty and agreeablp woman ; but 
of the two his senses had been captivated by the 
tall athletic servant- girl, whose arms, full of 
strength and symmetry, resembled those of the 
Amazons of old, and whose eyes seemed to flash 
real fire when they encountered his. 

But one day he caught her looking at him. 
And in the languishing expression of those beauti- 
ful blue eyes, in that language which the eye 
speaks and which is never false, he read that she 
admired him, perhaps loved him. It was this 
look too which showed him that she was lovely, 
loveable, a prize which kings might have knelt to 
obtain. He wondered how it was that he had 
not admired her before, as one wonders how one 
has so often passed the tuft of grass without 
detecting the nestling-place of the sweet and 
hidden violet. 

This look was also a reminiscence. He now 
remembered the dear little child who had so 
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often tried to conceal his faults, and who had 
given him innocent kisses when he was a boy. 

Now his mind became filled with this woman. 
He would sit in long reveries dreaming to him- 
self that he held her hand in his, and that she 
was whispering to him, and caressing him tenderly. 
And at night, when the house was hushed to 
rest, when all was silent within and without, 
when the cries of the night-birds were heard no 
more, when the moon shining brightly covered 
him with her ghastly light, visions more volup- 
tuous still would float round him and seize him 
in their grasp — visions so powerful, so intense, 
that they made him rise trembling, almost shrink- 
ing from his sleep ; and when he awoke he would 
find that it was yet dark night, and that he was 
alone ; and he would press his hands to his burn- 
ing brow, and sigh as men sigh when evil spirits 
are wrestling with their hearts. 

Beneath the dark mantle of night he conceived 
and plotted a most diaboKcal design. It was to 
destroy the happiness of two fond hearts whom 
the roses of youth and love had twined lovingly 
together. 

But roses soon wither when touched by a 
poisoned hand. In this world thorns alone are 
those which do not die. 

And to gratify a whim this wretch could tear 
a poor woman in the one weak moment of her 
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life firom peace, from innocence for ever ! Oh, 
why are men so wicked, and women so weak! 
Why is it that the good are the victims of the 
bad, and that the foolish bear all the crime and 
all the sufferings of the world upon their breasts ! 

From his fits of abstraction, from the clouds 
which gathered constantly upon his forehead, and 
from her own indefinable suspicions, Nancy Mid- 
dleton learnt that there was something in his 
mind, and began to watch him like a lynx. 

Poor Nancy ! Grief and pride had made her 
an IshmaeHte. She was bitter to the core, be- 
cause she had wished for love and her lover had 
died ; because she had wished for revenge, and 
her victim had escaped her ; because a great mis- 
fortune had befallen her, and there are some 
natures whom misfortune hardens. 

Shall I tell you why she hated him ? It was 
the instinct of revenge. Oh, there is no passion so 
cruel, no passion so lasting as revenge. Love 
may weary, fanaticism may burn out, ambition 
may sate itself, even avarice may have its inter- 
missions ; but revenge never wearies, for its 
patience is inexhaustible; never dies out, for it 
bums too near the heart. It waits and waits, 
and then like a strong-winged bird of prey de- 
scends with a lightning swoop upon its victim. 

Thus while Annie had wept for her brother 
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with no common grief, and still wept at times 
when they spoke his name, or when she passed so 
near his grave on her way to church, Nancy 
Middleton, with a pale fece and stern heart, had 
brooded and brooded for five long years on no 
thoughts, no passions but revenge. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE SERPENT UNCOILS. 

'Come, come, little Bessy-bab, what have you 
been about all the morning? The tea isn't 
made, and the cloth isn't laid, and I'm as hungry 
as a dog that's had no supper. Has Mr, Smythe 
got into your head, or what ?' 

' Mr. Smythe !' she said, colouring. 

* Ay, Mr. Smythe. Tou haven't heard, I sup- 
pose, all that Nancy's got to say against him ? 
Oh, dear, dear ! what a fanny world it is to be 
sure ! She says that she's quite sure from his 
face that he's a very bad man ; and that he must 
have given us a false name, because the initials 
on his linen aint A. S., or anything like it.' 

' How absurd !' 

' WeU, it aint over likely,' drawled the farmer, 
' and the gell must have gone stark crazy, I do 
believe. Why, a better fellow than Smythe 
never breathed ; there's no one can hold a candle 
to him for jokes and stories.' 
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He entered at that moment loking very pale ; 
his eyes were gentle, almost pathetic. 

William was handsome enough, but there was 
something so atrociously physical about him. 
His face was red, and streamed with that which is 
praiseworthy and even scriptural upon the brow 
of a man who works for his bread, but which is 
not poetical. Then his hair was ruffled, and his 
clothes, the offspring of the village shears, were 
clumsily put on. 

Annie looked at their visitor, who, with fea- 
tures so distingue, with clothes which fitted him 
like a glove, with perfumes encircling him, ap- 
peared to her like the genius of a romance. 

* Te baint looking quite the thing, Mr. Smythe,* 
said the farmer, and made an inquiry respecting 
the health of his digestive organs in terms which 
were perhaps a little homely, Annie would have 
laughed at this a month before ; now she abso- 
lutely shivered. 

*I could not sleep last night,' he answered, 
and he glanced at her as he spoke. 

' Take a mug of beer with your breakfast, and 
come over to Chalk-Pits Farm along with me. 
They've got an ingin there. Have another drain 
there and a crust of bread-and-cheese, and then 
if you're done up you can come back here while 
I walk over the farm.' 

Long before they had come in sight of Chalk- 
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Pits Farm they heard a low, humming sound, 
like the music of a Jew's-harp; and, as they 
drew nearer, the rattle and clanking which formed 
the deafening accompaniment. Then they saw a 
thin stream of smoke curling over the trees, and 
on reaching the yard found themselves close upon 
the thrashing-engine itself — a huge machine 
with revolving wheels, and high, narrow funnel, 
and a great iron belly, out of which rolled masses 
of straw. These the men and women standing by 
caught on their pitchforks and piled into a rick. 

' That's a soft of thing ye don't see every day,' 
said the farmer, with a patronising grin. 

Mr. Smythe, who had been over Birmingham, 
rephed that it was certainly a wonderful sight. 
' And do you use it on your farm ?' 

* No, sir, I'm one of the old-fashioned sort, and 
stick to the flail and barn-floor. My men hold to 
me in the summer, when men are gold, so I keep 
work for them in the winter, when work is scarce.' 

' These machines must be bad things for the 
labourers ?' 

' Well, it don't matter so far as thrashing goes ; 
fact is, farmers were drove to hire or buy these 
injins ; why? Because they couldn't get their 
thrashing done without. The men round here 
would sooner be threshed than thrash, any day : 
barring my own men, you won't find three flails 
between Dulton and Saltwich. Thrashing, 
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quotha ! Why, if every one hereabouts had to 
thrash his own com, there's many as 'ud eat 
their'n in the straw/ 

' And reaping machines ?' 

*Well, they do take the bread out of poor 
men's mouths; for you see at harvest-time a 
poor man counts on getting the money to put 
something on his back and feet. It's all a man 
with a family can do to buy his bread and pay 
his rent with what he gets a week. But farmers 
don't like to use machines, and don't do it when 
they can get men. There's very little difference 
in the expense, and I always will believe that a 
man with a head on his shoulders can do his 
work cleaner and better than a great iron thing 
with a lot of teeth and wheels.' 

* I had no idea that the population was so th^n 
in the country.' 

• It is in these parts, however, and IH tell 'ee 
why. There's fresh commons enclosed, and bits 
of waste land constantly taken into cultivation ; 
arable land increases every year, but the popula- 
tion don't ; it drops behind. The young men go 
to London to be mechanics ; or to market-towns 
to larn trades : or to Australiay and Califomee 
to make fortius. And the girls go to service. 
You can't get girls to field-work now, or if you do 
by chance, she comes with a big hoop on as if she 
was a-goin' to a party. Ugh! I like to see a 
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field-wench as she ought to be, in a smock and 
leather gaiters, not dressed like a milliner, and 
moppin' and poppin' about as gay as the first lady 
in the land/ 

' Is it to the advantage of women to go to field- 
work ?' 

' Not much,' said the farmer, drily. ' It makes 
them dirty, and their homes dirty, and their 
children are left all day to themselves, and their 
clothes be soon spoilt. The little they do get is 
fetched out of the foire like/ 

Smythe asked question after question, and 
Sampson replied with oration after oration, little 
thinking where his companion's thoughts were 
wandering all the while. 

* Let us go in-doors,' he said. ' The farmer 
who rents this of us is away from home, and has 
asked me to look after things a bit for him to- 
day and to-morrow.' 

As Smythe entered the great stone kitchen a 
thousand recollections poured upon him. It was 
there that he had spent so many happy evenings 
with the family of the NeweUs ; there that he 
had eat so many glorious suppers when his 
day's work was done; it was there that the 
old farmer had chided him and beaten him 
for the last time ; there that Annie, whom 
now he was going to betray, smiled upon him 
and kissed him. The furniture was still the 
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same ; each chair upon the floor, each dish upon 
the shelf reminded him of his boyhood. He 
could walk blind-fold to the little room where he 
used to sleep, and where he had read so many- 
books, and made wires and traps on the sly. 
And through the half-open kitchen-door he could 
catch a glimpse of the best parlour, which, with 
its dimity curtains and its pastoral prints upon 
the walls, had inspired his boyish mind with feel- 
ings of fear and veneration/ 

He fell into a deep reverie, from which he was 
awoke by the voice of William Sampson. 

* You're looking ill again, master. I wont 
drag ye over the fields with me; ye shall go 
home and see what the missus can do for 'ee. 
She'll tackle your complaint better than I can. 
I know more about physicking horses and dogs 
than human critters ; but she finds all Saltwich 
in medesen, she do.' 

They walked together as far as the first gate. 
Then Sampson pressed his hand warmly and 
gave him kind words. 

The villain's conscience, seared as it was, felt 
a momentary pang ; but it was only momentary. 
He walked slowly till a high hedge hid him from 
the farmer s sight : then he ran with the speed of 
a mountain goat towards the house. 

He entered through the kitchen. There lie 
found Annie standing over the deal table, with a 
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rolling-pin in her hand, a heap of paste on one side, 
a dish of apples pared and sliced on the other. 

Her plump white arms were bare above the 
elbow, and her hair fell in curls round her neck, 
which was graceful as that of a wild swan. 

' I hope you feel the better for your walk, sir ; 
but I fear that our early hours and rough fare do 
not agree with you.' 

' It is not that which prevents me from sleep- 
ing,' he replied, in a low voice. 

She glanced at him curiously, and saw some- 
thing in his look which made her avert her eyes. 

There was a pause. It emboldened her. 

* Tou see I am making you an apple dumpling, 
sir. But perhaps you will not like to eat it now 
you have seen me touching it with my fingers.' 

She looked at him coyly. 

* I am beginning to feel very hungry/ he said, 
with a laugh. 

She took a slice of apple from the dish and 
went to him and held it up to his mouth. As he 
took it his lips touched her hand. 

At that moment Nancy, who had been work- 
ing in the back-kitchen, came in. She took up a 
pail of water which was standing near the door, 
and went out again as if she had not noticed them. 

Annie had looked uneasy, and had shrunk 
back a little when she entered. The brute saw 
this, and his eyes shone triumphantly. 
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' I wish to see how puddings are made/ he 
said, and followed her to the table, and stood 
close to her. He pretended to assist her, and 
sometimes their fingers met, and sometimes his 
hand encountered, as if by accident, her soft bare 
arm. A faint colour, the harbinger of a blush, 
tinged her cheeks, and her eyes were lowered 
upon the table. 

* You will be away the whole of Saturday,' she 
murmured. 

'I am getting so tired of going to Dulton. 
But how can I avoid going, unless I fall ill, or 
something of that sort 1' 

* Ah 1' she said, quickly ; and became crimson. 

* You would not be cross with me if I was to 
fall ill,' he asked, in a whisper, and passing his 
hand across her cheek. 

She did not answer him — at least not with her 
tongue. 

Nancy came in again. She darted a panther- 
like look at Smythe ; he received it with a face of 
marble. This time Annie had prepared herself. 

*I have been showing Mr. Smythe how we 
make dumplings,' she said, in a calm voice. 

He could not restrain himself from smiling — 
such a smile 1 It was a welcome to her doom. 
She had already taken two steps towards that 

precipice, to stand on the brink of which is to fall. 
« « « « « 
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Contrary to his usual custom, he sat up till 
late that night, reading. His candle died out in 
the socket ; he had no matches in his pocket, and 
was therefore obliged to feel his way up in the 
dark. As he passed Nancy's room he saw a light 
shining through the key-hole. This he thought a 
very strange circumstance, and urged by a curi- 
osity more natural than refined, he bent his head 
and peeped in. She was seated on the bed half- 
undressed, and busy with some work in her lap. 

' Oh, female vanity ! female vanity !' he solilo- 
qiiized. * The new ribbon for the Sunday bonnet, 
or the worked hem for your Sunday petticoat is 
sufficient to impel you to almost fabulous exertions 
— to work your fingers to the bone — to rob you 
of your beauty-sleep — to make you bum your 
master's candles. As men labour to increase their 
wealth, so women toil to decorate their beauty.' 

Filled with these sage reflections he was about 
to withdraw his eye firom its post of observation, 
when Nancy, as if desirous to see what progress 
she had made, held her work up to the light. 

Smythe giggled when he saw what it was. 
Then his face changed, and the smile became a 
sombre one. 

* She hates me, mistrusts me, and will balk me 
if she can. This renders her powerless. When you 
try to draw your sword, ma belle Nancy, you will 
find that you have only a feather in your sheath.' 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE SERPENT HISSES. 

It was Friday morning. Mr. Smythe had risen 
early, in the hope of enjoying half an hour with 
Annie before her husband returned to breakfast. 
He had met her thus the day before, and had 
told her that he intended to rise earlier the next 
morning. To this she had replied with one of 
those looks which women use when they wish to 
accord favours but fear to betray themselves by 
words. 

In a few minutes he heard footsteps outside 
the door. He ran to it before it was quite opened, 
and said, ' Good-morning, Mrs Annie.' 

* It is not Mrs. Annie,' replied a stern voice. 

Nancy Middleton confronted him. 

' It is not Mrs. Annie,' she repeated. 

He shrugged his shoulders ; but beneath this 
apparent nonchalance he prepared himself for the 
duel. He saw that the crisis was come and that 
his opponent was not to be despised. 

VOL. II. D 
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* I have a serious word to say to ye, sir ; and 
the time's come to say it.' 

' Say it, by all means.' 

' Ye mean to act badly towards my young mis- 
tress. Oh, none of your lying looks, and lifting 
of hands at me. I be only a common country 
gell, but I can tell what it is as shines in your 
eye when you see her, and trimbles in your voice 
when you speak to her ; I can tell what it is as 
makes you sit thinkin' by day, and wander 
about your room by night ; I can tell what it is 
that's plottin' in your hard black heart as well 
and better than a lord's lady or a squire's wife.' 

' You had better look after your pigs and 
poultry, young woman, and not meddle in matters 
which don't concern you.' 

' Not consarn me ! not consam me ! Don't it 
consarn me to see a white dove carried off by a 
ravenous kite? don't it consarn me to see the 
dear lady I've knowed from a child on the edge 
o' being ruined for this life and for the next too, 
may be ! Harky'ee, sir ; if you aint out of this 
house by to-night's dusk, I'll tell Master Sampson, 
and hell pitch 'ee out. Ay ! and I'll help 'un too. 
D'ye see this arm ? It's bigger than your'n, and 
it's stronger than your'n, and it's threshed a better 
man than you, for all your fine beard, and cloth 
clothes, and woman's scents.' 

' My good girl, you are a fool. I have no in- 
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tention of acting badly towards your mistress, 
believe me.' 

* I won't believe ye. Be out of this house by 
the shank of the evening, or Will Sampson shall 
towel 'ee till your white skin's black and blue, 
my London lord.' 

He clenched his teeth, and approached her. 
Eevelling in her vast strength, Nancy Middleton 
waited for him with her bare brown arms folded 
on her breast. 

He poured a fierce whisper into her ear. 

She became pale. * Oh, no, no ! ' she cried, ' do 
not, for his father's sake. He is dead, and there 
has never been a breath agen him yet.' 

He saw her weak point, and attacked it like a 
fiend. 

'They will call the father of your child a 
villain ; they will revile his name.* 

'No, he was not a viUain,' cried Nancy, with 
a torrent of tears. ' He promised to marry me 
on the night they murdered him. He would 
have made me his wife if he had lived.' 

' The night they murdered him,' he muttered 
to himself. 

' Let them do what they like to me,' said the 
girl, striding quickly to and jfro. ' Let them pelt 
me, let them pillory me, let them send me to the 
jail, or to the work'us ; but not a word agen him : 
I should die if he came to shame. I love to 
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watch over his memory now, as I tried to watch 
over him when he was alive.' 

She fell into a chair, and rocked herself, sob- 
bing. 

He went up to her, and said in a kind voice. 
' Do not be airaid, Nancy, I will not betray you. 
I have a secret of yours ; you have a secret of 
mine ; let us be friends.' 

She did not answer him ; he left the kitchen 

contented with his morning's work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4( ♦ 

It was the afternoon, a cold dreary autumn 
afternoon. The wind was hoarse ; the trees were 
shaking down their sear brown leaves ; the sky 
was dark and fell close upon the earth. 

A woman with a shawl bound over her head 
was toiling across a small furze common; she 
tottered as she walked ; and her jframe quivered 
as if her heart was sobbing tears. 

She opened a gate and passed into a piece of 
ground which was enclosed by a dwarf hedge and 
a rough timber railing. 

It was the village churchyard — a bare spot, 
with no yew-trees, no cypress, no plants of any 
kind. A white tombstone reared itself upward 
from among the mounds whose mantle of grass 
had been withered by the cold wind to brown. 

It was to this stone that the woman directed 
her steps. It was the grave of Thomas Newell. 
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She knelt before it and prayed to God. 

She was strong and spirited, but unskilled in 
the machinations of men. She did not know 
how to meet the arts of a villain. So she prayed 
to God. 

When her simple prayer was ended she kissed 
the stone upon which were engraved in hard 
black letters the name of him whom she had 
loved. She cried when she saw that the flowers 
which she had planted round his grave had 
died. Instead of returning across the common 
she followed another path leading towards some 
distant woods. 

She entered a cottage and took a little baby in 
her arms, and kissed it ardently again and again. 

And there was an old woman seated by the 
fire, drinking tea, who smiled tenderly upon 
them both. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE DENOUEMENT. 



'You are looking dark and troubled, William, 
and you have scarcely touched your breakfast. 
What ails you, husband dear ?' 

He did not answer her at first. When he 
spoke it seemed as if there was something in his 
throat choking him. 

' I've heard bad tidings, wife ; that's what it is 
as ails me.' 

' Bad tidings ! Oh, what is it ? Is any one 
ill? Tell me quickly.' 

' Us and ours are all well in body, wife. It's 
not a matter of sickness or disease, nor yet of 
banks breaking, nor crops failing, nor cattle 
dying of the murrain. It's something worse 
than that. I've heard to-day, wife — I've heard 
to-day that the man I trusted most in the 
world, the man I loved Kke a brother, the man 
I treated as one of my own kin and my own 
blood—' 
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His voice choked. He passed his handker- 
chief across his brow, and furtively across his 
eyes. 

* That this man is trying to ruin me ; to rob 
me of all I hold best in this world : that while 
my bread has been in his mouth, and my words 
of welcome in his ear, he has been jeering at m^ 
in his heart, and setting snares to betray me and 
mine.' 

* Oh, William, how horrible !' 

He strode across the room, and griped her by 
the shoulder till she winced with pain. 

' If ye had nursed a worm in your bosom till he 
turned a viper, what would ye do ? Would ye let 
the serpent crawl away alive and strong as ever to 
sting other hearts ? Or would not ye crush his 
head beneath your heel, as ye'd crush a weasel or 
a stoat? Would not ye crush the varment? 
Speak to me, wife, speak to me.' 

' Oh, husband, be carefiil. Keep within the 
law.' 

'I'll keep within the law, never fear/ he 
answered, with a terrible smile. ' But the law, 
lass, is hard upon such men as he.' 

Nancy appeared at the door. She was very 
pale, but her voice was firm. 

' Your horse is at the door, master. Ye'U be 
late for market else ye start now ;' and she added 
some words in a hoarse whisper. 
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Annie sat by herself thinking and trembling. 
She had never seen him like this before. And 
he had not told her who it was that had made 
him so angry, nor what it was that he had tried 
to do. * Who could it be ?' She did not under- 
stand it at all. 

• A few minutes afterwards Mr. Smythe came 
down-stairs. There was an expression of antici- 
pated triumph in his face, cloaked by precaution. 

At first Annie's manners were absent and re- 
strained ; she was thinking more of her husband's 
violence than of the agreeable tete-a-tete to 
which she had been so long looking forward. 
But half an hour of the villain's mellifluous con- 
versation banished aU thoughts of her husband 
from her mind. Still no ideas of anything actually 
wrong had presented themselves to her; they 
were lurking in her breast, but as yet they were 
concealed. She reasoned to herself that she was 
fond of being alone with him because she liked 
his conversation, and when her husband was 
present they talked so much about farming and 
so little about the world ; she wanted to know 
about the world, and that was why she had 
connived at these private interviews. In other 
words she wished to gaze into the depths of a 
horrible abyss, and had invited a murderer of 
women's souls to lead her to the brink. 

He soon guided the conversation to topics of 
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fashionable life, and with consummate art drew a 
sketch of matrimonial intrigue, a sketch into 
which he took care to introduce none of those 
dark and terrible tints wliich form the back- 
ground of such pictures in real life. 

And, as an experienced huntsman does not 
frighten his quarry by riding straight towards it, 
but rides round and round, gradually lessening 
the circle, till the deer having become familiarized 
with the dangerous object, no longer heeds it ; 
so by imperceptible gradations he approached 
this poor, foolish deer, who sat listening to all 
his wicked nonsense with opened ears and wonder- 
ing eyes. 

I do not wish to analyze the infernal art with 
wliich he excited the senses of an innocent 
country girl. Many who read these pages might 
take that as a guide which others would refuse 
to accept as a warning. 

Now she was forgetting her husband and her 
God — forgetting the good lessons her mother 
had taught her from the Bible — ^forgetting that 
the world is pitiless to women that are deceived. 

Now his eyes were shining with passion, and a 
smile of victory gleamed upon his hps. 

And a sigh burst from her heart. A long, 
deep sigh — ^the first of infamy, the last of faith. 

When a dark shadow fell across the room. 
They both looked up. 
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It was William Sampson standing on the 
threshold. 

With one hand he gestured to his wife to 
leave the room. She crept past him with her 
head bowed upon her breast. 

He stood still for a moment, as if to reflect. 
His face was white, but very calm. Then he 
locked the door, and thrust the key into his 
pocket, and drew down the bhnds. 

The other saw that he was made a prisoner. 
Trusting to bravado to save him, he passed his 
hand affectedly through his hair, and hummed 
an air from Eossini's OteUo. 

William Sampson spoke. 

' Sir, you came here a stranger : I gave you a 
night's rest unasked. For several weeks I have 
made you live with me, and have treated you to the 
best in my poor power. I have made my home 
your home : I have made my friends your friends.' 

' That is very true, my honest yeoman. But 
then, consider the honour of having a gentleman 
in your house.' 

' A gentleman ! Grod keep me from such 
gentlemen ! Ye've deceived my wife, sir,' said 
the farmer, raising his voice; * ye've deceived 
me; ye've tried to disgrace us both for life. 
Mark me, sir ! I call ye a coward, and a dirty 
rascal, and before ye leave this I'll touch ye with 
something harder than words.' 
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' If you wish for satisfaction, sir, I have a pair 
of Mantons up-stairs, and this little matter can 
be arranged whenever you please. The sooner 
from this time, and the nearer to this place, the 
better it will suit me/ 

/Satisfaction, ye call it! Ha! ha! that's a 
queer sort of satisfaction. Because ye've done 
me a wrong I'm to be shot at with a pistol. This 
is what I call satisfaction, my man.' 

He sprang to the fire-place and snatched down 
a stout ash stick which hung over the mantel, 
and which he made whistle a sinister melody in 
the air. 

' One minute more, sir, if you please,' said the 
wretch, who now began to tremble for the first 
time. * You accuse me of being a coward and a 
rascal because I have flirted with your wife. 
What epithets, pray, would you apply to that 
man who not only seduces a young woman, but 
who, having made her a mother, dies without 
leaving her one word of acknowledgment, one 
farthing of recompense ? That man, sir, is your 
wife's brother. Insult me farther and I proclaim 
his shame, which will be also yours, from parish 
to parish, and from town to town, wherever the 
names of Thomas Newell and William Sampson 
shall be known.' 

* Dare you speak of murdered men ?' 

'I!' 
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' You/ 

* What do you mean ?' 

Sampson produced a printed slip of paper. 

* In this paper there is the description of a 
man named Dangerfield, alias Fortescue, alias 
White, &c. His height is five feet nine ; hair 
auburn ; eyes' grey and very sharp ; nose aquiline : 
gentlemanly manners. One hundred pounds re- 
ward offered for the body of this man dead or alive/ 

As he spoke he tore the beard from his chin 
and the wig from his head. Before him stood 
Dangerfield the seducer, the thief, the murderer, 
his eyes fluttering, his lips pale from that which 
was not wrath. 

With the agility of a cat he sprang to the 
window. Sampson seized him by the scuff of the 
neck, and hurled him bodily into a comer. 

* Ye need not fear/ he said, with a curling 
lip. ' I shall not take the hundred pounds. No, 
no,' he added, in a low voice, ' my wife shall 
never know that a thief's arm has been round her 
waist, and that a murderer s Kps have been pressed 
agen hers. It's enough for one of us to know 
it, enough for one heart to be cut wi' grief and 
shame. But, by God ! before ye leave this room 
ye shall pay in part for the pain ye've made me 

bear.' 

* * * * * 

Annie Sampson was crouched upon a seat in 
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her chamber, her face distorted with terror as she 
listened to the sound of heavy blows, and the 
cries of the man whom but a few minutes before 
she thought that she had loved. She despised 
him now, but not more than she despised herself 
For now she remembered every little act, every 
word of kindness her husband had ever bestowed 
upon her. Now she felt that she was an un- 
grateftd wretch, that she deserved to be driven 
from her home for ever. 

This last thought flashed upon her like a flame 
of fire, and dried up the last glad warm drops of 
blood in her unhappy heart. 

Oh, what a horrible fate it seemed to be com- 
pelled to leave the house in which she had so 
long been happy; the house in which she had 
lived with the two beings whom she had loved 
and honoured the most in the world — her brother 
and her husband. 

She glanced tearfully round the room as if to 
engrave everything it contained more firmly on 
her memory. Perhaps she might never enter 
that room again. 

All was silent below : then she heard the door 
open and shut : then another interval of silence : 
then the ratthng of a vehicle as it left the house. 
There were three minutes of terrible silence. 
She heard a slow and solemn step upon the stairs. 
She held her breath : her tears ceased to flow. 
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She flung herself upon the ground sobbing 
piteously, and raised her eyes full of repentance 
to the pale, calm face of her injured husband. 

' Oh, William, beat me, beat me hardly, for I 
deserve it ; but do not drive me from you, for I 
do love you, William, and I should never live 
away from you/ 

He placed his broad brown hand upon her 
shoulder. His voice was gentle with love, tremu- 
lous with pity. 

' Ye have been a good wife to me for five years, 
Annie; ye have worked hard for me day and 
night; when I've come home weary and oft- 
times cross, ye have always had a sweet word and 
a kind kiss for me. And do ye thinh^ my lass, 
that God has given me the right to forget all that, 
and to let one silly vncked hour blot out the thoughts 
and memories of jive good years V 

He took her all up in his arms, and cradled 
her on his manly breast. 

* It was my fault as much as your'n, Annie. I 
put faith in this — this Londoner. I left him 
with 'ee ; I gave him good chances to pisen your 
mind and to draw your love from me to him for 
a little while. But your love's all come back 
now, aint it, lass ? and stronger, and warmer, 
and truer than afore, if that can be however.' 

She did not answer him ; her head was upon 
his shoulder, and her face was covered with her 
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beautiful brown hair. She was still weeping ; but 
now her tears were tears of joy. 

' And now I've got a bit of a favour to ask ye, 
Annie, and I dessay ye won't be backward to 
agree to't when I tell 'ee what it is. It's some- 
thing as goes to prove that the very best of us 
will do wrong at times. There was few men so 
wise and thoughtful as your poor brother Tom, 
but he did a bad turn by our Nancy here, in one 
of those moments I suppose it was when our 
minds seem all empty and cravin' like, and when 
the devil walks in to fill up the gap. Both were 
sorry for it arterwards, and agreed to keep wide 
and asunder since they could not trust themselves 
aniest each other without sinning against the 
laws of God Almighty. But our silly deeds and 
wicked deeds, Annie, aint figures on a slate which 
any one can wipe out wi' a sponge when he has a 
mind to't. They're scored in wi' hard steel, lass, 
and there's nothing as 'ull wipe 'em out, so the 
parson says, but the blood of the Lamb in heaven. 
Soon arter he was dead, then, something was born 
as bore his face, and would ha' bore his name if he 
had lived. So I think, wife, as this is our own 
nephew, and as its mother's been the one that 
has saved us from bitterness and disgrace, we 
can't do better nor take care of the little mossel. 
Here, Nancy, Nancy ! * 

In came Nancy, dressed in her Sunday garb. 
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and carrying a little child in snow-white clothes, 
trimmed with magenta ribbons. 

She ran to her mistress, and placing the child 
on the bed, flung her sinewy but tender arms 
romid her neck. 

' My sweet cossett-lamb !' she cried. ' Thank 
God that youVe bin saved from the teeth of this 
wolf/ 

' I do, I do,' murmured Annie, embracing her, 
and weeping afresh. 

The child lay watching them with its great 
black eyes. 

When Annie saw that it was the same which 
she had caressed in Mrs. Wooton's cottage, she 
caught it up in her arms. 

^ No wonder my heart warmed towards it,' 
she exclaimed, as she kissed it, and smiled brightly 
through her tears. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ONLY ONCE MORE. 



Dangerfield smarting with pain, foaming with 
rage, returned to London. For three days he 
preserved a moody silence, and shut himself up in 
one room from morning till night. On the 
evening of the third day he sent for Charlotte 
Chatfield. He told her his secret, which was 
burning out his heart. She laughed at him. 

* What am I to do ?' he cried. * Tell me what 
to do, and I will repay him bitterly.' 

* Tell you what to do ?' she rejoined, in a 
scornful tone. * When you wish to rob a house 
you do not ask me how you are to pick the locks. 
And now that a low farmer has insulted you with 
his tongue, and beaten you with his stick, you 
ask me what you are to do. Throw off your fine 
clothes and your finicking airs, George Danger- 
field. I am only a weak woman, but I need no 
instructions when I wish to be revenged. Ah ! 
you do not know how sweet it is to be revenged.' 

VOL. II. E 
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She became frightfully pale, and cast upon 
him a look venomous as a viper's. He remained 
silent for some moments ; she watched him eagerly. 
When he spoke it was in the firm voice of a man 
who had taken a resolution, 

* Will it be possible to get them down into 
that country again ? It is very hot now, and 
none know that better than they do/ 

* It will be possible, but it will be difficult. 
They must be paid for the job, and allowed their 
share of the swag as well.' 

* How am I to pay them ?' 

* I will lend you the money.' 

* You are a true friend to me, Charley. I have 
never known you fail me yet.' 

' It pleases me,' she answered, * to clear all 
obstacles from your path. But I have news for 
you besides, which will please as well as surprise 
you.' 

' Indeed !' said Dangerfield, carelessly, 

^ You do not know who your father was ?' 

' No ;' and he started, 

' And you have never heard of your mother ?' 

* Never, I am a foundling.' 

' You are a foundling : and you do not even 
know where you were found ?' 

' That is true,' replied Dangerfield. ' But 
why do you ask these questions ?' 

^ You will see. Near Dulton in Gradbro'shire 
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lives a country gentleman named Scarisbrick, 
whose name you may probably have heard. His 
only son contracted a marriage vnth a peasant 
girl. His parents sent him out to India: the 
vessel in which he embarked foundered at sea. 
Thus your mother was left without a husband or 
a friend. She was starving ; you became a burden 
to her : so she tried to kill you by throwing you 
down an old well.' 

' Yes, yes. I remember now. There was an 
old well by the farm which they would not let me 
go near. And when I spoke of it they looked 
at each other. Go on, go on.' 

' On the night of the seventeenth of April, 
eighteen hundred and * *, there was a terri- 
ble storm, which you may have heard of from 
men's lips, and read of in books. On that night 
your mother was brought before Mr. Scarisbrick. 
He ordered her to be locked up in a room in his 
house. She escaped that night, and has not been 
heard of since.' 

' She escaped of course with the connivance of 
her father-in-law. Can all this be proved ?' 

* I have papers which prove it beyond the 
possibility of a doubt.' 

' Where are they ?' 

' I can place them in your hands within a 
week.' 

Dangerfield drew a long breath. 
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* My father was his only son, you say ?' 

* His only son.' 

' It appears to me, then, that I am heir-at-law 
to the Manor of Witheridge.' 

' Incontestably/ 

There was a long silence. 

' There is one obstacle, however,' said Charlotte 
Chatfield. ' Felons cannot inherit property.' 

' That is precisely what I was thinking of. But 
I fancy that I see my way now.' 

She bent forward. 

* With the help of Kandall and Hanker I 
descend into Gradbro'shire, perpetrate my little 
scheme of retribution, and procure sufficient money 
from my grandfather to start me honestly in a 
foreign land.' 

' Honestly !' 

' Yes. As long as I was an outcast, a poor 
wretch wandering on the streets without a home or 
a friend, who could blame me for entering the life 
which I have lived since then ? But now Provi- 
dence has placed me in a fortunate position ; I 
am heir to a family estate, to an honourable name. 
I have talents which in America, that young 
country where so much is to be done, may make 
me wealthy. I will become an honest man.' 

' Will you forego your revenge ?' 

^ No,' said Dangerfield, in a gloomy voice, ' I 
must commit one crime more. I will not kill 
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this man ; I will not steal his money ; I will rob 
him of a treasure which he holds dearer than life 
or gold. I will take his wife. Thus my heart 
shall be consoled, and my hate revenged/ 

* You love her, then ?' And her green eyes 
scintillated sparks of fire. 

' I love her.* 

' You will take her with you from England ?* 

* She shall never leave me.' 

* She will always hate you.* 

* And I shall always love her. All that the 
mind of man can conceive, all that the powers of 
man can execute, I will employ to gain her love. 
But she shall be mine, I swear it.' 

Charlotte Chatfield writhed as she listened to 
these words. After which she became very 
calm. 

' Shall I send for these men ?' she asked. 

* Yes, send for them immediately.' 

She sat down and covered a sheet of paper with 
hieroglyphics, which she handed to the servant, 
telling her to go to the house in Whitechapel, 
where she would find the Screever engaged with 
his papers, and the Cracksman eating roast-beef, 
and drinking bottled stout. 

Two hours passed, and neither of them had 
spoken. Charlotte Chatfield was reflecting on her 
projects of revenge. 

' His hour has come,' she murmured. * He 
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sees love, honour, and happiness before him, Kke 
bright stars to which he shall never attain. 
Wretch ! it has been only to increase your tor- 
ments that I have allowed you to look once upon 
heaven before I thrust you into hell.' 

Dangerfield, trying to pierce the dark curtain 
of the future, already half repented of his re- 
solution. 

* Once more !' he sighed. ' Only once more ! 
and Dangerfield becomes an honest man.* 

Once more, only once more ! It is the phrase of 
the drunkard, the gambler, and the fool. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE LETTER WITH THE LONDON POST-MARK. 

It was a sharp November morning: the sun 
trying to pierce with its faint early rays the thick 
curtain of the river fog. 

At length it parted into huge grey folds, which 
rose towards heaven, laying bare the sky, which 
was clear, but of that pale blue colour which fore- 
bodes rain. 

* Are you getting up already, William ?' 

And a charming little face peered from a 
hideous nightcap at the figure of a young man 
who was striding up and down the room, in a 
pair of bran new corduroys, and a flannel shirt, 
uniquely spotted with yellow and scarlet canine 
heads. 

' Getting up ! of course I am. Don't you re- 
member what your father used to say ? that every 
hour a farmer spends in bed, after daybreak, is a 
hundred pounds lost by the end of the year.' 

So saying, he trod consecutively upon three 
percussion caps which had been spilt on the floor. 
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■* * Oh, what a dreadfdl noise !' murmured a voice 
behind the white dimity curtains. 

* YouVe got your head under the clothes again ; 
I know you have/ said William, with the pene- 
tration of a man who had been married five years. 

* Come, I say, Annie, the sun's been up ever so 
long/ 

* Yes, but it went to bed earlier than I did/ 

* Ha, ha ! that's true ; you sat up doing my 
accounts, didn't you, lass ? However I'll just tell 
'ee again, that Mr. Henderson and Master Beens- 
wold will be here to breakfast at eight o'clock 
jtTT^cisely.' 

Annie gave a yawn of despair. 

*Also,' he added, with malignant unction, 

* there's a small handful of cooking to be done by 
then.' 

At eight o'clock the table in the best parlour 
was loaded for breakfast with new-laid eggs, rich 
butter, a well cured chine, various other rustic 
delicacies, and the first woodcock of the season. 

' Come, Annie, cufi* out the tea ; Mr. Hender- 
son's as dry as a setter.' 

Annie, whose cheeks still retained the tint oi 
the kitchen fire, filled a cup of half-pint dimen- 
sions from a huge earthenware teapot which she 
produced from the hob. 

* Aint this woodcock good,' exclaimed Beens- 
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wold, earnestly. Strike me up a tree ! if it don't 
crawl over me as I eat it/ 

* You have provided a most absurd breakfast, 
my dear Sampson/ said Henderson. ' Why, each 
of us must eat two dishes a-piece to do anything 
like common justice to your fare.' 

'Tm determined to spoil your appetites for 
dinner, as you're too proud to stay and dine with 
me/ 

' Go to Bath, and hang yourself,' said Beens- 
wold, heatedly. * Talk about being proud indeed ! 
why we've got twenty miles to drive home to-night, 
and Henderson with a young wife waiting for 'un.' 

* I promised her that I would be home early,' 
said Henderson. 

' That is right, Mr. Henderson,' said Annie, 
' I am glad that you think of your wife when you 
go from home, though I am sorry, for our own 
sakes, that you made the promise/ 

When breakfast was over they began to make 
their preparations for the field. These prelimi- 
naries alone served to contrast the natures of 
Beenswold and Henderson. 

Beenswold was a paunchy old fellow, who 
dressed himself and his land after the fashion of 
his forefathers. Henderson was distingue in his 
appearance, exact in his manners, choice in his 
dress ; with a thin cake of frost over him, which 
at first touch appeared impenetrable, but which 
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soon melted in the warmth of intimacy. Though 
the one was averse to everything that was new, 
and the other despised everything that was old, 
they were both first-rate farmers- 
Henderson produced a Westley Richards from 
a portable case of patent leather — the locks shone 
like silver, and smelt of Rowland's Macassar* — 
the stock was of fine-grained walnut wood, po- 
lished to a miracle, and the barrels were of that 
deep and delicate brown which oil and aquafortis, 
brush and bees'-wax alone can supply. Having 
fitted the barrels into the stock, disengaged the 
brilliant nipples from their caps of tow, extracted 
two musical clicks from the sear and tumbler, he 
drew from the same case a copper powder-flask, 
upon which dogs, guns, and men were engraved 
in grotesque confusion; a shot-pouch of black 
leather, with a German-silver top ; and mysterious 
little bags, containing screws, pickers, and cap- 
primers. 

Beenswold, on the other hand, lugged a veteran 
double-barrel out of a ragged hst case, and exa- 
mined the mechanism of the locks with great 
care. These locks had once been flint and steel, 
which, with extreme reluctance, he had allowed 
his gunmaker to alter to percussion. After several 

* Rowland's Macassar Oil is simply cocoa-nut oil refined with 
art — ^but with such art that it is prized by watch-makers and gun- 
smiths as the purest oil that it is possible to obtain. 
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ineffectual attempts he at length made the pow- 
der-worn barrels and the weather-beaten stock 
meet into one, and, after a long hunt, found the 
two keys which had got loose, and snapped them 
into their places. After which he exhibited with 
an air of pride a powder-flask, with a feeble 
spring, and strapped over his shoulder, and round 
his waist, one of those heavy shot-belts of the 
good old uncomfortable school. 

At the gate they found a man waiting for 
them. He had a portly basket on his back, and a 
short stick in his hand ; a liver-coloured setter and 
a black retriever were lying at his feet. 

When the gate opened the dogs awoke from 
their lethargy, and sprang affectionately upon 
their master, barking and whining. Having 
thus paid him their morning salutations they 
sniffed inquisitively at the legs of the two sports- 
men, and as if satisfied, licked both their hands, 
and dashed off frantically till a stem come to heel 
reproved them for their puppyism. 

The village postman met William on the road, 
and handed him a letter. They walked on as he 
stopped to read it. It was fortunate that they did 
so, for his face became red over its perusal, and 
then perhaps a little pale. 

* Nonsense !' he muttered to himself, ' it can 
only be a boy's silly prank to give me trouble and 
annoyance. There was some such game played 
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on our miller the other day. But, eh ! it's the 
London post-mark 1 Who do I know there that 
would . . . and a woman's writing ! • . . well, well, 
I will keep these fellows here, and talk it over 
with Nancy.' 

Annie stood at the gate, watching them as 
they walked down the road, and wondering what 
the letter could be about, when she was accosted 
by a big black-bearded tramp, who said that he 
hadn't broken bread for so many hours, that he 
had a wife and so many children, and that he had 
experienced so many misfortunes. 

' Go to your own parish, and beg there,' said 
Annie, with a sense of keen parochial feeling. 

' My parish has been grubbed up to mend the 
turnpike roads,' retorted the man. 

She laughed good-naturedly. * Well, come in,' 
she said, * we can manage one meal for you, at all 
events.' 

His black eyes flashed fire as she spoke ; but 
he touched his cap, and followed her without speak- 
ing into the kitchen. 

Meantime Beenswold and Henderson had fallen 
into an argument respecting mangel-wurzel, the 
new plant, which is half-breed between a turnip 
and a carrot, and in which Beenswold could dis- 
cover no virtue except that a kind of brandy 
could be distilled from it; Henderson no fault 
except that the birds would not lie well therein. 
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This lasted them till they had come to the 
first field, which they beat at one * drift/ for it 
was only barley-stubble, and therefore little fear 
of the birds lying close enough to be passed by. 

Sampson, who knew exactly where the birds 
would fly when flushed, so manoeuvred as to 
drive them towards a field of swedes, which was 
about a quarter of a mile off, 

* At this time of year,' he said, * it's no use going 
to the turnips first : the birds won't be there, or 
if they were, they wouldn't lie : we must beat the 
stubbs and follers all roimd the thick cover, and 
drive 'em into it when they've nowhere else to 
fly to.' 

The first two hours were spent in hard walking 
and long shots, with the exception of a brace 
which they managed to separate from the covey, 
and which William killed right and left under a 
hedge-row. 

At about twelve o'clock they began upon the 
swedes, where they found several coveys. The 
sun being hot, and the partridges tired with their 
long flights, they enjoyed some excellent sport. 

Henderson had a sharp eye, and sometimes 
killed old birds right and left at long ranges. He 
was apt, however, to miss easy shots by firing too 
soon. 

While Beenswold never cocked his gun till the 
birds rose, then only one barrel at a time, and 
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seldom fired a charge unless he felt sure of his 
bird. 

However, they all agreed, as they sat over 
their slices of chine and horns of home-brewed ale, 
that there had been very little bungling that day. 
They had killed six brace of partridges, three 
rabbits, and a jack hare — by no means a con- 
temptible bag for a November's forenoon over an 
open and hard-shot country. 

A party of sportsmen at luncheon form a very 
pretty group. 

Imagine our farmers lying in a couch of high 
grass, and eating as they reclined like the ancient 
Roman epicures : the two dogs sunning them- 
selves, and watching eagerly the progress of their 
master's morsels from hand to mouth ; and the 
beater seated at a respectful distance, occasionally 
drawing near to act the part of carver and cup- 
fiUer. 

After the meal, they lit cigars, and talked too 
loud : Henderson fired repeatedly at seventy yards ; 
Beenswold would aim carefully for a long time, 
and then take his gun down without shooting ; 
and even WiUiam began to find that his powder 
was not quite so straight as it had been. 

' There goes another covey into that famous 
high rape in the bottom,' said Beenswold, as he 
wiped his seething face, and struggled over the 
fallows, like a ship tossing on a stormy sea. 
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' That belongs to Jenkins of Nuthatch.' 
' He's a stingy skunk,' said Beenswold, bitterly, 
and standing still under the pretext of emotion, 
but really in order to rest himself. 'A nasty 
owl he is, as ever lived. There's one good thing, 
he can't last long now all his money's gone, and 
he's got none to lend.' 

' He never made much by farming, did he ?' 
said Henderson, sidling forward a Httle to coax 
him on. 

* Farmin' !' cried Beenswold, who was deter- 
mined to make his point, and stand staunch. 
* Lor bless you ! one could make up an old woman 
out of tea-leaves to farm better nor he. He never 
dungs his land, so he never gets no whate ; and 
as for stock ! why, higglin' his pigs a bit here and 
a bit there, he wouldn't get one fat under a 
twelvemonth.' 

* Mark !' cried the beater, despondently, as a 
covey rose out of shot, and flew down the hill 
towards the dark green patch in the valley, in 
the centre of which they stopped short in their 
flight, fluttered their wings in a peculiar manner, 
and disappeared. 

' Strike me up a pump-spout ! that makes five 
lots we've driven in.' 

* There's buds lays there, too,' said the attend- 
ant, insidiously. ' It's the best bit of cover in 
the hull country, and ain't bin disturbed this 
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season a bit het. One couldn't walk there for 
buds, I'm sure/ 

* Bill, — ^if you, me, and Henderson, don't go and 
beat that rape, we ought never to pull a trigger 
agen.' 

' I don't approve of trespass myself,' said Hen- 
derson ; ' but as the proprietor does not patronize 
the sport, I think that any scruples on our part 
would be entirely misplaced.' 

' What do you think of it, then ?' inquired 
Beenswold, who had not understood a word of this 
tirade. 

' I am for poaching. And you. Bill ?' 

* I don't like putting myself near his dirty 
paws ; but as you have both made made up your 
minds, here goes.' 

They found that the rape was even higher and 
thicker than they had anticipated. While the 
partridges which had been driven in laid well for 
one shot, but then rose high in the air and flew 
for the next parish, the real inhabitants of this 
vegetable forest took short unsophisticated flights, 
and often settled again before leaving the field. 
They had not been shot at all the season, and 
were as tame as barn-door fowls. 

But this was too good to last long : the in- 
cessant fasiliade attracted the attention of Farmer 
Jenkins, who made his appearance astride of a 
starved, raw-boned animal, which could scarcely 
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have been recognized by a' closet-naturalist as 
belonging to the genus equine, 

* Who has given you permission to shoot over 
this land ?' he screamed, in the voice of a castratOy 
with the asthma. 

* Whoy, the Lord Mayor gwine .us toleratibn, 
in course/ said Beenswold, * We vn-ote to him 
yesterday, and got his answer by teUicraft this 
morning.' 

' We've only followed our own birds, Master 
Jenkins,' said William, *and that's the law of 
shooting all round here amongst us farmers.' 

' It may be the law of shooting, but it's not 
the law of the land, and that you shall learn by 
heart, sir, before I've done with you.' 

^ What wiU'ee do, then?' 

* Pull you before the bench at Dulton for 
trespass in pursuit of game. That's what I shall 
do, Mr. Beenswold. That is the plan I intend to 
pursue, Mr. Henderson. Oh, I know you all, 
and I'll pull you all, too.' 

* Come along,' said Sampson, turning his back 
upon him. 

* Discussion is the better part of valler,' said 
Beenswold, who had a holy horror of lawyers and 
law-courts. ' He's got the costs on his side 
seemily.' 

Henderson walked up to the farmer, who still 
filmed upon his saddle, watching their prepara- 
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tions to depart* *Tou don't really mean to 
prosecute, Mr. Jenkins ?' 

* Every man jack of you. Oh, you needn't 
think I don't know you/ 

* You have quite made up your mind ?' 

* Quite, sir.' 

* Under thos6 circumstances, Mr. Jenkins, I 
shall swell the action with a case of assault and 
battery.' 

Having hud his gun upon the ground, he 
leisurely took oflf his coat, folded it neatly, and 
handed it to the beater, who gazed at him open- 
mouthed. He then caught hold of Jenkins's 
ancle, jerked him, with some little dexterity, clean 
out of his saddle, picked up the whip which he 
had dropped, and applied one or two stripes to 
the hind-quarters of the ill-fed but intelligent 
animal, who perceiving the prospect of a burden- 
less trip home, trotted oflf without further delay. 

Having completed these Httle preliminaries, he 
thrashed the farmer with his own whip as soundly 
as could be desired. They left him writhing in 
the rape, and vowing perpetual vengeance. 

* I did not horsewhip him because he sent us oflf 
his own land,' said Henderson ; ' but because he 
traps foxes.' 

Half an hour afterwards it rained in such tor- 
rents that farther sport became impracticable. 
' I knowed ** anuse " (almost) how it would be,! 
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said Beenswold. * Those dalnation river fogs allers 
bring wet, and the clouds have bin as ** bengy " 
(full of rain), for some time, as " bengy " could 
he: 

When they had reached Ghravelly Shoot their 
garments were quite black with rain, and clung 
to them like a second skin. 

*I have got a fire in the big bedroom, my 
water-rats,' said Annie, receiving them at the 
door, * and a change of clothes ready for you both, 
JNTever mind dirtying the passage with your boots ; 
there will soon be plenty of water in the butt to 
wash it up with*' 

* You U have to stop to dinner now/ said Wil- 
liam, * though there's nothing but bubble-and- 
squeak for ye/ 

' And a bolster pudding,' put in Annie. 

Before William Sampson changed his wet 
clothes he sent for Nancy, and conferred with 
her in the parlour for more than half an hour, 
Annie wondered what it was that they could have 
to talk about so long, and waited confidently in 
the expectation of learning all about it. But 
neither of them mentioned the subject to her. 

What could it be ? When they had opened the 
door to come out, she had seen William put a 
letter into his pocket, and had heard Nancy say 
something about a woman's handwriting, and 
that, at all events, she would sit up. 
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These stray sentences only 'mystified her more . 

After dinner * clean glasses and old corks ' were 
festively proposed by the host, and some bottled 
of genuine spirits, and a box of Trebuchas were 
placed upon the board. Whenever th6 conversa- 
tion lulled, Beenswold and Henderson would 
repair to the window, and flattening their noses 
against the panes, would endeavour to distinguish 
a star in the sky, or the first gleams of the rising 
moon. But it was always black and gloomy, and 
the heavy pattering of the rain could always be 
heard. 

* The rain has set in for good,' said William ; 
* you'd better keep easy now, and help me make 
a wet night of it in-doors. Nobody will ever expect 
you home such a night as this, and I've got a 
couple of beds for ye/ 

* They are small iron bedsteads, both in the 
same room; but ye wont mind taking it roughly 
for one night, I am sure/ 

They accepted the offer by drinking the healths 
of their host and hostess ; after which Beenswold 
gave — 

* Farmer Jenkins, his bad health; cobweb 
breeches, porkeepine saddle, and a hard-trotting 
horse to him/ 

' Now then, sing a song, William, or I'll go 
home in the rain/ 
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*Tery well/ said William. 

* Some people when they're asked to sing, 
Thej say they can do no such thing, 

And make a mighty pretty fuss at starting 1 

Instead of setting off, 

They say they've got a congh. 

But that is all my eye and Betty Martin 1 

* Hear the statesman at elections. 
He palavers your affections, 

And swears he's in your cause so mighty hearty 1 

His promises — ^ne*er mind 'em, 

For certainly you'll find 'em 

To be nothing but my eye and Betty Martin 1 

' Next see the man of law. 
In his conscience not a flaw. 
Opinions ever ready to be starting I 
In the winning of an action, 
There's such joy and satisfaction. 
But the costs are^all my eye and Betty Martin 1 

' The soldier talks of wars. 
Of honour, drums, and scars. 
Of battles, all of which he took a part in 1 
But should he after all 
In battle chance to fall. 
Why, his honour's all my eye and Betty Martin ! 

* After all that has been said, 
Why, farming is the trade, 

Health, comfort, and prosperity imparting ! 

But each year we must confess 

The profits do grow less. 

And 'twill soon be all my eye and Betty Martin ! 

* Then after all this bother. 
Let us hope some day or other. 

Times wiU mend in which we bitterly are smarting Q I 

If not, I tell you what. 

We shairall go to pot, 

Eor to live is but my eye and Betty Martin 1* 
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This song was an old fevonrite, and eKcited 
great applause.. Henderson then treated them to 
a little ventriloquism, an art in which he was 
proficient, and to which Beenswold had never 
before been an auditor/ As that gentleman lis- 
tened, his face, which had at first been clouded by- 
fear, grew radiant with delight at each triulnph 
of sound ; his eyes twinkled in and out between 
two huge mountains of flesh, and loud gufiaws 
rang hoarsely from his Ups. 

* Strike me into mutton fleas !' he cried, * if that 
don't beat all I ever heard. Darned if you baint 
a witch, Henderson/ 

' It is a wonderful art,^ he replied, ^ but one 
which has never yet been applied to any really 
beneficial purpose/ 

They sat round the fire, singing, toasting, and 
chatting till nearly midnight, when they ex- 
changed obsolete jokes about Bedfordshire^ and 
lighted chamber candles, 

* You musn*t have too long a night on a short 
bed,' said Sampson ; ' I wiU call ye both at the 
edge o' dawn, and we'll take a turn after rabbits 
in the rookery. Tou'd better take both your 
guns up-stairs with you; there's most times a 
hare feedui' out in the orchard grass of a morning, 
in shot of your window/ 

As he said this a singular smile crossed his lips. 
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and he glanced towards Nancy, who was then 
engaged in removing the bottles. 

Annie, who had been watching him as wives 
watch their husbands when they suspect some- 
thing, perceived this, and fell into a brown study, 
which promised to become a black one. She was 
growing angry with William, because he had a 
secret which she could not guess. She had ob- 
served an abstraction in his manner which was 
not habitual to him. Once or twice when a gust 
of wind had shaken the window, or the rain had 
pattered with imusual force against the panes, 
she had seen him start, and turn his head as if 
he was listening. Without knowing what this 
could mean, she resolved not to trust him from 
her sight, nor to take a moment s rest till she had 
solved the enigma. 
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It was two o^clock in the morning, and the rain 
had ceased. Thamoon was shining brightly, and 
covered the fields with a light which resembled 
snow ; the stars sparkled in the rain drops which 
were hanging from the leaves, and so clothed the 
trees with a mantle of diamonds. 

All was silent in the fields ; for the birds and 
insects of the night were torpid till summer 
came once more. All was silent in the yard ; 
the cattle sleeping on their beds of straw, and the 
fowls upon their wooden perches. AU was silent 
in the house ; even to the wild-eyed long-haired 
girl, who sat in the dark kitchen with her head 
resting on her hands. 

Suddenly she started, then rose, and glided 
from the room, with long stealthy steps, carrying 
her shoes in her hand. 

The two farmers were awoke from their sleep 
by a hand placed upon their shoulders. They 
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stared round them sleepily ; it was dark, for the 
Inoon was behind a cloud. When it gleamed out 
they saw Nancy Middleton standing before them. 
Her arms were naked to the shoulder ; her eyes 
glistened with a strange light ; she held a loaded 
gun in her hands. 

* Listen/ she whispered. 

They listened till their ears tingled, but could 
hear nothing. 

They looked at her ; she was standing as if in 
anxious expectation, one hand raised, and her 
head drooping on her breast. • 

They listened again, and as the moonlight 
ebbed softly from the room, like a great white 
wave streaming back towards the sea, they heard 
a thin, scraping sound, unlike anything they had 
ever heard before, and which was followed by deep 
and hollow blows. 

* What is it ?* they whispered. 

She answered in a low^ hoarse voice : 

* Thieves F 

They stole hastily but silently from their beds, 
and she from the room. Immediately afterwards 
William Sampson entered the room, accompanied 
by Annie, who refused to leave him. They left 
the door wide open, and crouched together in a 
comer. The sound of the thieves' tools soon 
ceased, a sign that they were worked by practised 
hands. 
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They all cocked their guns. 

* Let us have no firing, except in self-defence/ 
said William. 

Beenswold remonstrated. 

* Leave it to me/ said Henderson. 

Now they heard mujffled footsteps in the room 
beneath them, and, immediately afterwards upon 
the stairs. They began to breathe a little quicker 
and grasped their guns tightly. A gleam of light 
fell across the threshold. They could see a slip- 
per lying there — one that Annie had dropped. 
The burglars had probably perceived it too, and 
thence augured that people were afoot, for the 
light disappeared, and they could hear whisper- 
ings outside the door. 

The big bedroom, as it was called, was a large 
square chamber, barely furnished. The two bed- 
steads had been placed close by the window, on 
the left hand side. Bound and upon these beds 
the five besieged were crouched or seated. 

The moonlight poured in at the window in 
such a manner, th^t while the whole of the oppo- 
site side, except one comer, was as light as day, the 
little nook by the beds was buried in Cimmerian 
darkness. 

The one dark comer on the opposite side was 
formed by the chimney, which jutted out some 
little way into the room. 

They listened breathlessly for some momenta 
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till they fancied that they heard a hoard creak 
inside the room, close to the door ; and at that 
moment, as if hy magic, a voice issued from the 
comer of the chimney. 

* We are armed with loaded guns ; if you come 
a step nearer we fire. ^ 

The lurid flash of a pistol flamed within the 
room, and they heard a haU strike sharply against 
the bricks. Annie betrayed their hiding-place 
with a shriek, and fell fainting upon her husband's 
knees. A loud report rang in their ears, and the 
room filled with a thick sulphureous smoke. 

But, by the light of the powder s flame, there 
was one who had seen the thief's face — a face 
pale and wrinkled — whose eyes glowed with a 
green light. 

She gave a scream of triumph and revenge, and, 
as she fired something fell heavily upon the 
ground. 

A shudder passed over them like a cold wind. 
They drew their breath, and heard the same 
whisperings outside the door. William placed his 
wife behind him. 

There was an interval of silence : they began 
to hope that the burglars had gone, when pre- 
sently they perceived something on the opposite 
wall. They watched it with fascinated eyes : it 
was a small dark shadow creeping towards them 
along the wall. 
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It was the shadow of a man's hand. 

Then they heard a harsh rustling sound, as if 
something was being dragged along the floor. 

They were taking away the dead body of their 
comrade. 

They did not dare to move, for they knew that 
the robbers were armed, and that exposure would 
be death. Ten minutes passed thus — ten minutes 
of frightful suspense to these farmers, who were 
brave, but who were not phlegmatic — who now 
fought men for the first time, and who fought 
them in the dark. 

Then the eager tramp of men s feet echoed 
from the road before the farm, and a dozen rough 
voices bawling to each other. They rushed to the 
window, and saw that it was the village constable 
with his staff of oiEce, and a posse comitatus of 
all the strong-bodied youths of the immediate 
neighbourhood — the shepherds armed with their 
crowbars, the bird-keepers with their rusty fowl- 
ing pieces, the stablemen with their pitchforks, 
the woodmen with their billhooks, and a tall rela- 
tion of Nancy's with a substantial kitchen poker. 
They had heard the reports of the gun and 
pistol, and had swarmed en masse to the rescue. 
Three men were instantly mounted, and started 
off in the dark to the three nearest railway sta- 
tions ; the rest were invited into the kitchen to 
wait till daybreak. When it was light they con- 
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gregated in the yard, and took counsel on the 
best means of pursuit. 

* If they are carrying that body with them, 
they cannot be very far off/ said Henderson. 

'Where's Absalom?' cried Jem the carter; 
* he'd be the boy to find em for us ; he'd ketch im 
if un burrow'd underground like a rabbot.' 

' What Absalom's that, then ?' inquired Wil- 
liam. 

' Why, Absalom Absalom, sir. He as 'listed 
goodish while ago for the Injies : but they sent 
him out to the other Injies where the red men 
be, and they've taught him a power o' strange 
tricks. He came here wi' us, but he's got lost 
since, or sommat/ 

*No, I baint lost yet,' said a tall young man, 
whose left cheek was one great red scar, and 
whose face had been browned by no English sun. 
* Here I be again, in my own country, a maimed 
and discharged soldier, and glad to see you looking 
so hearty, Master Sampson.' 

* Why, it is you, Absalom, and I should never 
have known you. They've cut you about strangely, 
heart alive! But such woimds as those make 
a man look handsomer in our eyes, you know. 
Give me your hand, my lad ; it will be the best 
treat I've had for many a day to shake hands 
with a brave British soldier/ 

This speech was loudly cheered by the encircling 
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rustics, whose hearts warmed to see the gentleman 
farmer thus honour one of their own village, and 
their own caste. 

Absalom^ who was thirsting for the chase^ 
asked Sampson to tell him the night's story. 

* ril be bound for't/ he said, having heard it 
through, ' that the body isn't a spit-and-a-stride 
from here. We came up so soon that they'd have 
no time to get far away with that load upon theit 
backs, and most likely they've been forced to hide 
it in a slovenly way.^ 

Enjoining the rest to stay where they were, 
and not tread over more ground, the young soldier 
accompanied Sampson to the kitchen window, 
where the entrance had been forced by removing 
the glass with a diamond, and pannelling the 
shutter. 

He carefully examined the ground beneath the 
window, and pointed to some foot-prints in the 
mud which led towards the straw-yard. In one 
place they were so plain, that every nail in the 
soles could be distinguished ; and in one pair of 
foot-prints the nails in the heel were formed into 
the initials T. R, 

' He's a wise man to carry part of his name 
about with him like that/ reflected Absalom. 
* T. E! That must stand for Tom Kaadall the 
famous cracksman : I've often heard talk of him. 
Well, Tom, I dessay you thought you could do 
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what y6u liked among yokels, but IVe got youi? 
trail, and I means to kip it too. The ground's 
Jrare and moist for hunting them*^ 

He walked slowly actoss the yard following the 
tracks with his eye, as a bloodhound would have 
followed them with his nose. 

* They'i^e in this bafn, Master Sampson,* he 
said, stopping before one of the doord. ' No, they 
ben't, though ; they've come out agen, and gone 
along by the wall. But they've ledft their dead 
mate behind 'em ; see how different their track is 
now ; they tramples qtiite close and alongside of 
each other, while aforetime they carried the body 
from shoulder to shoulder, and so were forced to 
walk one behind, and a little way apart.' 

The rustics gave a murmur of astonishment. 

* Ah ! he knows how many blue beans make 
five,' said carter Jem, as he took out the peg by 
which the folding-doors of the barn were kept 
closed. 

Absalom pointed to some drops of blood upon 
the straw in front of the bam, and said : ' That's 
where they laid him down when they opened the 
bam. 

The villagers stared open-mouthed at one ano- 
ther. This began to resemble sorcery. 

The doors were flung wide open, and they 
sprang over the rack into the body of the bam. 
There had been some threshing done the day 
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before, and there was a large heap of chaff just 
inside. 

' The nearest hiding-place is the likeliest/ said 
Absalom, *Here be foot-marks on the chaff, 
blood on the chaff, and sommat inside the chaff, 
too, I'se warrant/ 

He parted it handful by handful till the body 
of the dead man laid exposed to view, his neck 
and chest one mass of clotted gore. 

Nancy Middleton went close to it, and looked 
down upon it with a horrible smile. 

' Do ye know, men and women,' she cried, as 
she spurned it with her foot, * do ye know who 
this bit of carrion was, and what he did when liv- 
ing ? Look at it closer, Absalom and Luke ; don't 
ye remember the murderer of Thomas Newell ?' 

They gave a great cry and closed round it, 
some of them kneeling and shaking their fists at 
the livid face, others chattering, and even uttering 
coarse jokes. 

* I said I would kill him ; and ye see, men and 
women, I have bitterly kept my word.' 

Folding her arms upon her breast, she relapsed 
into the gloomy silence which she had preserved 
since the incident of the night before, and which 
was indeed habitual to her character. There she 
stood, colossal as an Amazon in her sublime 
strength, beautiful as a Judith in her just and 
fearful vengeance. 
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Now all looked at Absalom, who stood before 
them in his sleeved waistcoat, and a short cudgel 
in his hand. 

* What be got at, Absalom ?' 

* I be goin' to hunt the thieves down : you 
might set a baby to it over this wet ground — if 
it was an Injian one, however.' 

^ No, no, Absalom !' shrieked a woman, * you 
are never going after them with a little mossel of 
stick, and all by yourself. You shan't go, Absa- 
lom. You're my only boy, and I've lost 'ee for 
long, long years. I'll have 'ee to myself now; 
Give way, there, give way !' 

It was his mother, who, more pale and wan 
than ever, rushed through the crowd, and falling 
on the ground, fettei^ed his legs with her arms. 

* I've got the slangs on now,' he said ; * but, 
mother, I wants to see 'em put on the thieves' 
legs, not on mine.' 

' Ye shan't go,' she sobbed, * ye shan't go 
alone.' 

* I don't mean to't, mother : I likes a little 
company when I goes on the war-trail.' 

* Take me, Absalom,' cried a dozen voices. 

* I don't want all the parish, mother. Is Nancy 
Middleton stiU here ?' 

Nancy strode out from among the crowd with 
her face always so pale, so stem, and so com* 
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* There's two men gone from here, Nancy, as 
balked you and yom* revenge fivd year ago. Ha* 
you a mind to help me hunt 'em down ?* 

She bent her head, and refusing all the weapons 
profiered to her, simply looped up her petticoats, 
and bound her hair. 

* Give her that roll of cord, and me t'other. 
We means to catch our men alive, and carry 'em 
round the country for show, don't us, Nancy? 
Now, then, mother dear, let me go.' 

' No, no,' she cried again, and clung to him 
convulsively, for she knew that he was bent upon 
a daring enterprise. 

* Take her from me,' said Absalom ; ' but 
gently.' 

* Ah !' she murmured, * it's no yuse. He 
never harked to a word I said, or did a deed I 
asked him. Good-bye, Absalom, good-bye.' 

He came back to her, and kissed her on the 
lips. Then the peevish cloud vanished from 
her brow, and her face glowed with heavenly 
love. 

' Bless me, mother,' he said, and this time it 
was he who kneeled. 

She laid her thin white hands upon his head, 
which was bare, and blessed him. ,She took his 
hands and laid them on her heart; she kissed 
those hands, so hard and so brown, and bid 
him go. 
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The rising sun shed a golden light upon tliis 
holy scene. 

And the villagers watched them for a quarter 
of a mile as they walked across the fields. 

Absalom with his stick shouldered, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

Nancy, with her arms folded on her bosom, and 
her face raised towards the sky. 
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SOLDIER ABSALOM. 



* The hotuids meet at Cross-Lanes at ten o*clock/ 
said William, after breakfast, * What d ye say 
to riding over there, and putting folks on their 
guard against these prowling skunks ?' 

Henderson declined, alleging that he had a 
business appointment at Dulton. He however 
agreed to call for Beenswold on his way back in 
the evening. 

* You can mount me for the day, I suppose. 
Bill P' said that gentleman. 

* To be sure I can ; you shall have poor Tom's 
mare : the missus wouldn't have her used for 
ever so long; but she's got over that feeling 
now.' 

At half-past nine the two blood-horses were 
brought round to the door, and caressed each 
other's noses as they stood waiting for their 
riders. 

* She is a pretty mare/ said Beenswold, walking 
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round her admiringly, and passing his hand down 
her fore-legs. *Wo, ho! you be full of fun, 
seemily. Bin out for exercise lately, Jem ?' 

' No, sir, not very lately/ said Jem, with a 
knavish grin. 

* Humpk !' said Beenswold, and he walked round 
her again, this time with a little suspicion in his 
face. 

* No vice in her,' said Jem, * but a cartload of 
hanimal sperrits.' 

, * Humph 1' said Beenswold, examining the 
girths. • 

* Look at her eye,* said Sampson. * It*s bright, 
but as peaceful as a lamb's/ 

The mare who had expected him every moment 
to mount began to fidget and to play in an odd 
manner with her snaky tail. 

' Come, Beenswold, get up.* 

* Ah, it's all very well to say, Get up. When 
I was your age I dessay I used to talk like that 
to men as were older and fatter than me. Getting 
Up, Master Bill, is a sort o' thing as gets difficulter 
and diflBculter arter a man's turned forty-five, and 
may be said to be goin' down. Hold the stirrup, 
Jem.' 

He raised his leg before him with great delibe- 
ration, and lodged his toes in the stirrup, and 
with a pant, jump, and stretch bumped into the 
centre of the saddle. 
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* Strike me into cherry bounce/ he ejaculated, 
' if this here isn't a tall mare. I feels as if I 
was on top of a darned gret illiphant. Don't she 
go along sweet, though ? Jist as if she was goin' 
to slip from under me/ 

* You 11 find her go well in the field/ 
Beenswood glanced wistfully at the hedge. 

* This seems an onaccountable way round, old 
feUow; the lane seems to rainbow round so 
gallowsly/ 

' "We'll do it across country, then. Now, then, 
Beenswold, over the hedge.' 

* Mare will never take it,' objected the old 
farmer, who wished for nothing better. 

' Try her/ 

They both rode at the hedge, and with two 
stripes from the long-lashed whips, two cheerftil 
cries from their riders' lips, the gallant animals 
bounded over like flying deer. 

* Wouldn't ha' brushed a fly off the top twig !' 
exclaimed Beenswold, triumphantly. 

They trotted down a ploughed field tiU they 
came to a high double hedge with a tmnip-field, 
and possibly a ditch on the other side. 

* This is a rum 'un to ride at in cold blood,' 
said Beenswold, who had never refused a leap in 
his life, but who always grumbled at his fences. 

* We must go through it like bullets/ said 
William. 
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They landed in the next field with scratched 
hands and faces, but seated like second saddles on 
their horses' backs. 

Sampson reined in his horse. *Hilloa!' said 
he, as he glanced at some turnip rinds lying 
about. * Some of those dratted boys have bin 
feeding my 'neeps off for me. If I could ketch 
'em ' 

' Here they are !' shouted a rough voice from 
behind, and he was felled to the ground by a blow 
from a bludgeon, while a pair of slim but sinewy 
arms encircled Beenswold's waist, and dragged 
him as if he had been a baby from his saddle to 
the ground. 

He laid there choking for his breath; for 
there was a knee squeezing hard upon his chest, 
and two hands upon his throat. 

There was also a face above him whose expres- 
sion did not tend to reassure him. The sardonic 
smile which played upon the lips, and the very 
murderous light which was shining in the eyes, 
did not belie the sombre pleasantry of his words. 

* You had better lie still, sir, and die quietly 
like one of your own sheep. Only pigs squeal 
and struggle when their throats are going to be 
cut. Bandall, could you oblige me with your 
knife for half a moment ?* 

* I think I shall want it here,' growled the 
other ruffian, who was bending over Sampson. 
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• My man wanfa a little doing to yet. YerVe 
got one of yer own, ain't yer ?' 

* True ; but I have such a memory/ 

' Stirely/ thought Beenswold, ' I can get free 
while he is looking for his knife/ 

But Dangerfield contrived to throw the whole 
strength and weight of his body into that one 
formidable knee, and though the hand which held 
him was white and woman-like, the poor fanner 
found that the wrist was steel. 

He searched his pockets one after the other 
with his spare hand, while Beenswold accompanied 
its movements with eyes into which one feeble 
gleam of hope had begun to penetrate. But it 
soon faded away. The knife was found; the 
assassin unclasped it with his teeth. When open, 
it fastened with a spring, and, from a knife, it 
became a dagger. 

Beenswold made a violent eflEbrt to get free. 

^ Down^ charger cried Dangerfield, with a 
hollow laugh. * Down, charge I that is a word I 
learnt down here. I wish I had him here that 
taught it me.' 

At that moment he caught sight of William's 
horse, which was galloping madly round the 
field. 

* That is his horse !* he cried, in a voice of 
thunder. * Eandall, who have you there ?' 

* The man himself/ 
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* * Don t touch him/ he said, eagerly. 

As he spoke his eyes wandered, and he half 
withdrew his hand. Beenswold gathered himself 
together for one last eflEbrt, when those grey eyes, 
which glistened like sunbeams upon ice, fell on 
him again. 

Then a dark cloud crossed the robber's face j 
with teeth clenched, with nostrils dilating, hc^ 
raised the knife higher and higher in the air. 

Beenswold felt the feintness of great fear come 
over him ; he waited for his death with closed 
eyes and a pulseless heart. Then he heard the 
crashing of branches, two fierce shouts, and a 
scuffle at a few feet from him. 

A dark mass like a tigress in her spring bounded 
over him, and grappled with the man who would 
have murdered him. He bounded to his feet 
stunned, half paralyzed. 

But he saw something close to him which 
quickly revived his senses. 

A man and a woman were wrestling together 
on the ground; oaths and savage words hissed 
from between their lips as they writhed over each 
other like fighting serpents. 

He caught up the knife, which was lying upon 
the ground close to his feet, and stood over them. 

* No, no/ cried the young woman, * I'll take 
him alive \ and with superhuman strength she 
tote from him, sprang to her feet, and then, be- 
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fore he had time to move, fell on him like a sledge 
hammer, and seizing both his wrists, curled her 
legs round his in such a manner that he could 
not stir. 

* It was him as your pal murdered taught me 
this/ she cried. * Take that roll of cord from my 
pocket, Master Beenswold, and we will soon 
halter him/ 

Beenswold obeyed her instructions, and their 
captive was soon secured : in addition to which 
the farmer stood sentry over him, with menaces 
in his mouth, and a naked knife in his hand. 

Kancy then assisted Absalom to bind the 
cracksman, whom he had reduced to insensibility, 
but whose burly limbs promised to give trouble 
when the reaction took plaee. They then ex- 
amined Sampson's wound, which Absalom pro- 
nounced to be a mere flesh affair, and no harm 
done. 

Several labourers from the adjoining fields had 
now congregated round the spot ; one of them 
was leading Sampson's brown horse. Nancy 
observed that Dangerfield's eyes were fixed upon 
it with a peculiar expression. She thought that 
he meant attempting an escape that way, and 
watched him narrowly. 

'We had better step it now,' said Absalom. 
* Here, two of you, carry Master Sampson on your 
shoulders, and one of you get on in front to let 
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Mistress Annie know that he's not hurt to speak 
on, elseways she'll think it's his ftineral/ 

' Can't we get him to come to, fust/ said 
Nancy, * Lay him down agen, will ye ? there's 
plenty of water in the ditch.' 

They laid him down close to Dangerfield, and 
then a strange and disgusting scene took place. 
When he saw the face of the man who had beaten 
him, and to revenge himself on whom he had 
risked imprisonment and death, he gave an in- 
articulate cry, and, all bound as he was, sprang 
bodily upon him, and bit and tore at his face like 
a wild beast. 

At first they were all paralyzed with horror, 
even to the soldier, who was inured to scenes of 
blood, but who had never witnessed a sight like 
this. Then a torrent of arms rose against him, 
and he was beaten from the body, his teeth and 
finger nails tinged with blood. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE CLAIMS OF RELATIONSHIP, 

The old oak dining-room was dimly lighted by a 
camphine lamp ; the fire was expiring in the 
grate ; the embers began to be coated with a thin 
grey ash. 

The squire and his wife were seated together in 
that vast chamber : he, reading thp pages of a 
book on heraldry ; she, with pale face watching 
the sparks as they died out one by one. 

These poor souls lived in that which their 
tenants believed to be a palace, but which was in 
reality a prison. They were forced to live in this 
great house, which they could scarcely afford to 
repair, surrounded by those lands which were 
taxed in proportion to their extent, but which 
only yielded income in proportion to their real 
worth. 

The squire was always anxious : he was buried 
in hopeless poverty: engaged in an endless 
struggle to keep up appearances. 
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His wife was ialways sad; Providence had 
given her but one real blessing— it wa^ a son— 
and for this son, who had died in his youth, she 
had never ceased to grieve. • 

That is why her face was always so pale, and 
her eyes so hoUow ; that is why she lived but in 
reverie, and so seldom spoke. Her thoughts were 
always in the past : for she had nothing to care 
for in the present — ^nothing to hope for in the 
future. 

They lived together, and yet isolated; they 
seldom spoke to each other; they never quar- 
relled. Misfortune, which had at first made 
them cling closer to each other, had finished by 
making them gloomy, taciturn, almost misan- 
thropical. They had now learned to nurse their 
own sorrows in their own hearts, and never to 
give vent to it by words. 

Such misfortunes, however, as they had become 
inured to, were now to yield to another — poignant, 
appalling, dangerous. 

There was a sound of bujstling, and voices in 
the kitchen, which reached them in the dining- 
room. The servant ushered in the village con- 
stable. 

Mr. Scarisbrick rose: his fac^, which before 
had been melancholy and abstracted, now became 
dignified and stem. It was necessary to put on 
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that mask of self-composure, which he was obliged 
to wear before the world. 

The constable made his clumsy bow. *Beg 
y<jdr pardon, sir, and yours, madam, but them 
rogues as broke into Master Sampson's house have 
bin ketched, sir, and we thought as we'd best 
bring 'em here.' 

* Very good, constable. Let them be brought 
in, and you, my dear .' 

Mrs. Scarisbrick obeyed his gesture, and left 
the room. 

The burglars were brought in. Mr. Scarisbrick 
recognized the features of Dangerfield, alias For- 
tescue, blood-stained as they were, and his face 
reddened with anger and shame. 

^ I have shaken hands with a thief, perhaps a 
murderer,' he muttered to himself. 

This was agony to a mind so proud as his ; but 
he would not let them perceive his emotion. 
Eeaching down a Bible from the book-case, he 
administered an oath to Beenswold, Absalom, and 
Nancy Middleton, and, having taken down their 
depositions, informed the prisoners that he should 
send them to the county jail to await their trial 
at the ensuing assizes. 

He asked them if they had anything to say in 
their defence. Randall, who seemed still half- 
stupified, did not answer. Dangerfield approached 
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the table, and taking a pen between the tips of 
his fingers, wrote two words upon a slip of paper. 
When Scarisbrick read these two words, he be- 
came frightfully pale. 

* You see, sir,' said Dangerfield, * this is infor- 
mation which would be of material value to the 
cause of the law. I should decline to enter into 
the matter before witnesses, and — ^ 

* No, no,' said the magistrate, hastily, * certainly 
not. Leave the room every one : the prisoner 
has secrets of importance — of importance to the 
case — to communicate; leave the room, all of 
you.' 

* Never going to turn chirp on your pals, 
Dandy ?' said the cracksman. 

* Silence !' said the constable, officiously, and 
pushing him towards the door : the man did not 
resist ; he had caught a look from Dangerfield. 

All went out wondering; but with Nancy 
Middleton, who had detected the magistrate's 
sudden paleness, there was more than wonder; 
there was suspicion ; there was fear. 

* You have written upon this paper,' said Mr. 
Scarisbrick, in a tremulous voice, 't/our grandson. 
I do not know what it can mean. I have no 
grandson.' 

* Permit me, sir, to relate a little story to you. 
I am sure that it will interest you very much. 
Draw your chair closer to the fire, sir, and prepare 
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yourself for a little genuine enjoyment — a very 
scarce thing now-a-days, especially in the country/ 

* Sir, this is no time for jesting — ' 

* The incident which I am about to relate to 
you occurred on the night of the seventeenth 
April, eighteen hundred and * *, just five and 
twenty years ago/ 

He placed his hand on his forehead as if to 
collect his thoughts. 

' The heroine of my story was called Ann 
Whittick.' 

The poor man gave a cry. 

* I thought that you would find it interest you, 
sir. It is indeed a very exciting narrative. Well, 
I was about to say that this woman went by the 
name of Ann Whittick, but that her real name 
was Scarisbrick/ 

* I am lost !' he murmured. 

* Lost in wonder, doubtless, but not yet lost, I 
trust, in the extensive sense usually applied to 
that word. But this is digressive — ^to continue. 
It was on just such a night, then, as this ; the 
wind was beginning to rise, and moaned among 
the trees of the forest by which your house is so 
gracefully encircled : the rain dashed in torrents 
against the windows, as it does now, as if the 
very elements — ^you know the rest. You were 
seated in this room, as you are ,now ; on one 
hand a book of law to assist your memory : on 
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the other hand a Bible ; before you a felon. You 
were alone with this criminal, as you are alone 
with one now. And you were in the power of 
this criminal, as you are now in mine/ 

* In your power !' 

* Entirely. But to my story. This criminal 
was a woman charged with the murder of her 
child : the father of this child was your own son, 
who was not only the father of the castaway, but 
also the husband of the felon.' 

He uttered a groan. 

* Tou might have read Eoman history, sir ; it 
is possible that you might have heard of Brutus, 
the first consul : however, it is very certain that 
you did not attempt to imitate him ; you aided 
your daughter-in-law to escape from this house, 
gave her some money, and exacted a solemn oath 
from her that she would never trouble you again. 
That is true, is it not ?' 

* It is true.' 

* Then it appears to me that you are in my 
power.* 

The magistrate tried to coUect his bewildered 
thoughts, ' On that night,' he said, * there was 
a legal paper in the possession of the prisoner. 
I was therefore in her power. But, were you to 
state these circumstances in court, you would not 
be believed/ 

Dangerfield smiled. ' I will now give you the 

VOL. II. H 
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second chapter of my story. You show little 
curiosity to have it completed; but remember 
the words which I just wrote down, and to which 
I have not yet given you the clue/ 

The magistrate began to feel a vague fear, and 
shuddered in spite of himself. 

* You sent the child of this unhappy union to 
a farmer in this neighbourhood with instructions 
to bring him up to farm-work, and to show him 
no partialities. He obeyed your instructions to 
the letter. By injudicious punishments, and in- 
judicious pardons, he taught this boy, whose 
father was dead, whose mother was a murderess, 
whose grandparents dared not acknowledge him, 
to be mischievous, discontented, and deceitful. 
Finally, he ran away from his wise foster-father ; 
and you offered a five shillings reward. All your 
efforts to regain this treasure proving ineffectual, 
you resigned yourself with Christian resignation 
to the loss.' 

The magistrate stretched his hand impatiently 
towards the bell. 

Dangerfield again smiled. * On reaching London 
the boy sold birds' nests in the street till he was 
adopted by a fence or receiver of stolen goods, who 
instructed him in the art of cheating, in which he 
soon became proficient. He then passed into the 
hands of one of the most notorious thieves in 
the metropolis. In a twelvemonth, like Raphael 
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and other great artists, lie had surpassed not only 
the expectations, but also the dief d^ceuvres of his 
master. At nineteen he became notorious: at 
twentj-one he became celebrated. Now only 
twenty-five years of age, he is a Claude Duval in 
politeness ; a Lovelace in intrigue ; a Eichard Tur- 
pin on the highway ; and will perhaps yet prove 
a Jack Sheppard among the prison-locks/ 

Mr. Scarisbrick began to have a dim perception 
of the terrible secret in store for him. 

* His name ?' he faltered. 

* This man,' continued Dangerfield, * this glo- 
rious hero to whom London detectives if they 
knew heathen mythology would attribute the 
ring of Gyges, which rendered its possessor in- 
visible, is myself. I, George Benwell, alias 
"White, alias Fortescue, alia^ Dangerfield, alias 
Scarisbrick, have the honour of standing now 
before you.' 

The aged squire hid his face in his hands, and 
cried like a child. 

There was a rustle behind the curtains. Danger- 
field turned round. 

' Ah !' said he, * the wind is rising ; we shall 
have a storm : so much the better. 

* Tou see, sir,' he said, calmly, * how intricate 
and mysterious are the ways of Providence, By 
a miracle I was saved from death in my infancy. 
And why? Most probably you have committed 
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some crime which has never been discovered, and 
it is I who have been selected as the instrument 
of retribution. I own I would have preferred that 
it had been some one else, but — ' 

The old man rose, his face streaming with large 
and fiery tears, such as are shed by men alone. 

' It is enough,' he said ; ' there is no farther 
need for threats or taunts. You are the son of 
my son : you have my blood in your veins : you 
are a felon; but it is partly through my own 
negligence. I will save you/ 

Dangerfield, awe-struck at this magnanimity, 
4id not reply. 

* I will save you,' he said, in a low voice, ' at 
the peril of my own life. Tell me what I am to 
do.' 

' Order them to bring in the other man, as if it 
was with respect to the confession they suppose 
that I have made to you. Pretend to be very 
anxious about the security of his bonds, for his 
hands are only secured with cords. These you 
can cut with a penknife when we are alone again. 
I have that about me which wiU soon rid me of 
my handcuffs. We wiU gag you and tie you to 
the chair, which will save you from suspicion, and 
with a quarter of an hour's start in this dark 
night, I think I can promise you that you shall 
never hear of me again.' 

* Is there no other way ?' 
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'None; 

* Yes!' cried a stem but musical voice. The 
curtains were drawn with a crash, and they saw 
Nancy Middleton, who stood before the window 
confronting the burglar in the same attitude 
with which she had confronted the -seducer — her 
arms crossed, her head tossed proudly back, and 
a jeering smile upon her lips. 

* You have foiled me again,* said Dangerfield, 
with the fortitude of a great man. ' Ah, Nancy ! 
you are fated to be the Gabriel of the law, and 
the Azathiel of Dandy Dangerfield/ 

* Te fested me once out of my revenge,' she 
answered. * When a worm crosses me I step out 
of its path : when a poisoned adder lays in my 
path I crush him, as I have crushed you/ 

* She has heard all,' said the magistrate. 

' You have nothing to fear from me, sir,' said 
Dangerfield. *You would have assisted me to 
escape, and I take the will for the deed. And I 
am sure that this brave girl, who shot a man 
with her own hand, and with whom I fought for 
my life, will not take tales about like a gossipping 
old woman. 

* I wish ye had always spoke as true and acted 
as true as ye are doin' now,' said Nancy. 

The old man had fallen into his chair. * Kneel 
by me, my son/ he said. Dangerfield knelt down 
reverentially. 
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The old man gazed with lingering eyes into 
that face which, though stained by blood and 
dirt, still preserved its marvellous and intellec- 
tual beauty. 

' Yes, there are my son's lips, and his golden 
hair. Oh, woe is me ! I did not love you when 
you were a child, and now I could die for you.' 

His eyes fell upon the manacles, and he wept. 

'See, young woman, the last of our noble 
family : behold the heir to the manor of Withe- 
ridge !' 

Nancy gazed sadly on them both. 

* Had I escaped this time,' said his grandson, 
in a low voice, * I had determined to seek a 
foreign land, and to turn my brains to an honest 
purpose. But now all is lost. 

Nancy Middleton sighed. 

The old man seized her by the wrist. 

* Young woman,' he cried, ' I venture my name, 
my position, my liberty, perhaps my life, to save 
this man. You have shed human blood : are you 
not sufficiently avenged ?' 

Nancy passed her hand over her brow. 
* What do you mean ?' she said. ' What do you 
mean ?' 

'Does any one know that you have come 
here ?* 

' No one.' 

* Your presence is the only obstacle to my 
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grandson's freedom, to my own happiness. Do 
you understand ?' 

She laid her hand heavily upon the shoulder 
of the kneeling thief. 

' Is there anything in this world which you 
hold sacred ?' 

' I hold sacred the memory of my father.' 

* Swear by it that you wiU leave this country, 
immediately, and that you will not return for ten 
years, or till this old man dies ?' 

'Tes, swear it, dear son, swear it,' he said, 
anxiously. 

He stretched his chained hands upwards, and 
said, in a solemn voice — 

' I swear by my father who is dead, and by 
the God who will perhaps pardon me my crimes, 
that I will do what you demand.' 

' It is for you, sir,' said the girl, turning to 
the magistrate. 'It is for you that I let this 
man go free. May heaven pardon me if I am 
doing wrong.' 

She retreated to the window : and turned to 
look at them again: they were clasping each 
other's hands: tears were streaming down the 
cheeks of both. She smiled. 'I have done a 
good action,' she said to herself, and looked at 
them stiU, unable to withdraw her eyes from so 
strange and affecting a scene. 

There were steps outside the door. She hid 
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herself behind the curtain. Dangerfield sprang 
to his feet, and became the criminal, humble and 
crestfallen, Scarisbrick dried his tears quickly, 
and assumed the mien of the stem and resolute 
judge. 

The door was opened wide; and two men, 
shabbily dressed, with pale faces and keen 
glittering eyes, entered the room. 

And the servant cried, in a loud voice, — 

* Two officers from Bow Street V 



CHAPTEE XI. 

GRADBOROUGH CASTLE. 

The two prisoners were taken to Oxford in the 
tax-cart belonging to the constable, who was 
allowed fonrpence per mile by the county on such 
official journeys. 

The cart stopped before a kind of porter's 
lodge, which had been slipped into the centre of 
a high grey wall. The constable shook his 
prisoners. Both were asleep, or apparently so ; 
but while Eandall rubbed his still half-closed 
eyes and stared round him with a stupid look, 
Dangerfield's were as bright and as furtive as 
those of a wolf. 

They were taken through the lodge. Danger- 
field observed that the door was not locked, but 
that the porter who came out to look at them 
carried keys in his hand. He therefore guessed 
that it was the custom to lock the outer door 
after a certain hour in the evening. 

They passed through a square with a green 
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plot of grass in the middle, encircled by a gravel 
walk. It was like a college quadrangle. Ran- 
dall looked at the grass and at the curious 
dress of the turnkeys who came out to meet 
them. Dangerfield measured the walls, and took 
a plan of the outside of the prison with his eyes. 

They went up a flight of stone steps, and one 
of the turnkeys who had joined them tapped at 
the thick oak door, which was studded with iron 
nails, and secured ^with a gigantic lock. They 
were admitted immediately into a little room, 
which was almost entirely filled by a clerk's desk 
and stool. 

Upon this stool was seated an old man with a 
pair of iron-rimmed spectacles on his nose, mak- 
ing entries in an account-book. 

The turnkey who had opened the door to them 
now closed it with an ominous sound. The key 
clanked loudly in the lock. Dangerfield shuddered. 
He was in prison. 

The turnkey unlocked another door and dis- 
appeared. In a few moments he returned, dis- 
missed the constable, and ordered the prisoners to 
follow him. They entered a snow-white corridor, 
which was lined with iron doors, and above with 
galleries also of iron, bright and polished. Here 
they were separated, and taken into diflferent 
reception-cells. 

Dangerfield remained in his cell for some time 
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in the company of a single turnkey, who stood by 
him rigid and voiceless as a statue, watchful as a 
lynx. This Dangerfield perceived in those keen 
suspicious eyes which, restless as the body was 
immoveable, seemed to be searching into his very 
heart. 

So he assumed an air of dejection, and kept his 
eyes always fixed upon the ground. 

Presently the door of the cell opened, and a 
gentleman in plain clothes came in. He had a 
ruddy complexion, with a brown moustache and 
beard. Dangerfield recognized him immediately. 
He was the governor. 

The recognition was mutual. ' So,' he said, 
* you have come here at last.' 

' You expected me, then ?' 

' Certainly. I expected you to keep your word.' 

* You will keep yours, I hope, and let me 
have. . . •' 

' No. 5 ? By all means. It is still vacant.' 
Dangerfield had stopped short in his sentence, 
and had become suddenly pale. He had seen a 
letter which the Governor was holding between 
his fingers, and had detected the handwriting on 
the envelope. 

* Now,' said the major, *we must go through 
the forms prescribed by the authorities, and put 
you through the ordeal of a warm bath.' 

Dangerfield had been so intent on displaying 
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an absence of curiosity in the presence of the 
turnkey that he had not observed a bath in the 
comer of the cell. 

* Turn on the tap, Isaacs/ said the Governor ; 
and in a few moments the bath was filled with 
hot water. 

Having unbound his hands, they both stood by 
him as he undressed, and while one searched each 
article of clothing as he threw it on the floor, the 
other watched him narrowly, to see that he se- 
creted no forbidden implement. 

The contents of his pockets were handed to the 
Governor, who explained to him that, although 
prisoners were not permitted to retain money in 
their own possession, they could direct it to be 
expended in what way they thought proper, 
always supposing that it was in a way which the 
Governor approved of. 

* Have you searched all the linings, Isaacs ?' 

* Yes, sir, and there isn't so much as a needle 
in them/ 

Dangerfield, who was just at that moment 
stepping into his bath, gave a gasp of relief 
The Governor looked with admiration at his well- 
knit sinewy form and at his skin, which was 
white and glossy as a woman's. 

But more than all at his long flaxen locks, 
which fell below his shoulders, and every hair of 
which glittered like a thread of gold. 
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This man was the governor of a prison, a post 
which hardens and brutalizes the mind to human 
suffering and human crime. But he had five 
children, and these softened his heart in his 
few hours of freedom, and, while teaching him 
that he was a father, taught him also that he was 
a man. 

' Poor fellow 1' he sighed. ' So young, so 
handsome, and as sure of the gallows as the brute 
they brought with him.' 

He gave a sign to the turnkey, and turned 
away. 

Dangerfield was half lying, half sitting in his 
bath, luxuriating in the soft warmth which so 
refreshed his sore and wearied limbs. He started : 
a rough hand seized him by the hair, and four 
fingers played hide and seek among his flowing 
tresses, till they met a hard substance lying perdu 
in the midst. Bound this the scissors played 
with short quick clips: a handful of auburn 
hair fell circling into the bath, and the turnkey 
with a growl of exultation displayed in his hands 
a Lilliputian file and picklock of exquisitely 
tempered steel. 

At first he burned with rage and spite, and 
vowed a horrible revenge against the woman who 
had thus betrayed him twice. Then he turned 
sick at heart when he remembered that to be 
revenged he must first be free. 
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The Governor paced the corridor for the next 
ten minutes or so under pretence of superintend- 
ing the arrangement of the prisoners' dinners, 
which ascended from the kitchen on a great tray 
by means of mysterious machinery, but in reality 
not to witness the first moments of a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

On his return he called another turnkey, and 
ordered him to have the prisoner's clothes brushed 
and cleaned. 

' Tou have got plenty of money/ he said, * and 
your clothes are good. We shall therefore allow 
you to wear youf own clothes, and to procure 
your own meals jfrom an eating-house, if you 
prefer it. Tou will see by the printed copy of 
rules which is hung up in every cell that you are 
not allowed to have more than one pint of wine 
or one quart of malt liquor daily, and that if you 
undertake to board yourself you must do so alto- 
gether. Besides these, you wiU be allowed books 
to read, papers to write upon, and other little 
comforts, under my supervision. We have no 
desire to behave harshly to you during the month 
which you will spend with us before your trial ; 
and I hope that you will have the good sense 
not to compel us to be more severe by any re- 
fractory behaviour, or attempts to escape.' 

He did not answer a word, and the Governor 
having left the cell, the turnkey returned with 
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his clothes, and standing by him as he dressed, 
they then conducted him to cell No. 5. There 
they showed him how to ring his bell, how to 
pull back the slide from the grating when he 
wanted fresh air, and how to manage the water- 
taps and the bed ftimiture. They also informed 
him that when he wanted anything from the 
town, there was a prison-servant attached to the 
establishment whose office it was to nm errands 
for the prisoners waiting for trial, for the first- 
class misdemeanants, and for the officials. 

The turnkeys made these explanations with a 
courteous accent, for turnkeys have a kind of 
veneration for great criminals. They also went 
out of the cell backwards, as if they we^e retiring 
from the royal presence, and locked the door with 
an ostentatious .noise, that they might thereby 
strike a wholesome awe into his mind. 

He sat for three hours on the wooden stool in 
his cell without moving, and swallowed up in one 
bitter, savage thought. He had hem betrayed: he 
would be revenged. 

At the end of the third hour he sprang from 
his seat, and uttering curses ran frantically round 
his narrow cell. He wanted to get out, that he 
might be revenged. 

One of the turnkeys opened the door and told 
him that he must make less noise : there was a 
punishment for making a noise : and he pointed to 
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one of the printed rules. Dangerfield gave an 
absurd laugh, and squatted abjectly on his stone 
floor. The turnkey, who was used to these tan- 
trums in fresh prisoners, and who could therefore 
make due allowances, repeated his warning and 
shut the door. 

Two hours afterwards the prison servant 
brought a wooden tray in. There were two 
dishes, each surmounted by a pewter cover : one 
contained three slices of roast mutton floating in 
lukewarm gravy ; the other contained flve pota- 
toes. Dangerfield, who was stiU on the floor, 
looked at the man supinely. 

'Governor thought you would like a little 
dinner,* he said, kindly. And he propped up a 
slab which was hanging from the wall, placed the 
tray on it, reached down a salt-dish from a shelf 
in the corner, and where it had grown dusty in 
company with a Bible and two hymn-books. 

' WiU you take any beer or wine ?' 

* I want some wine.' 

' I'll bring you a pint, then : it's against the 
rules to have any more.' 

He drank some of the eating-house sherry, 
which, bad as it was, encouraged him to eat a 
few mouthfuls. This awoke him from the stupor 
into which he had fallen, and which had been 
almost madness. 

His thoughts were still the same: but now 
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they formed themselves into words : these were 
freedom and revenge, which he whispered to him? 
self repeatedly, and which he endeavoured to 
form into schemes. He had a month before him : 
in a month there were thirty days; in these 
thirty days there were seven hundred and twenty 
hours: a third of these would be devoted to 
sleep, to meals, and to times when it would be 
dangerous to work. That would leave him four 
hundred and eighty hours, or nearly thirty thou- 
sand minutes to escape in. After his trial they 
would doubtless confine him in a stronger cell, 
and perhaps iron him hand and foot. They 
would watch him more carefully then, as they 
watch men who are doomed to die, and whom 
despair so often inspires with unnatural strength 
and cunning. 

He determined first to allay suspicion, and to 
make them believe that he was resigned to his 
fate. Accordingly, when the prison servant 
returned to take away his tray, he sent a message 
to the governor, requesting to see him. 

The governor came immediately. *Do you 
wish for anything ?' he asked. 

'You were kind enough to say, sir, that I 
might have books and papers.* 

* Certainly. Here is paper and pencil. Write 
down what you want, and the messenger shall 
fetch them for you from the circulating Kbrary/ 

VOL. II. I 
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Dangerfield wrote down the titles of several 
popular novels. 

*I shall !read a great many books/ he said, 
smiling: 'I cannot sit stiU with my fingers 
before me/ 

'They will do to keep you out of mischief, 
then. Idle people are always mischievous/ 

*Out of mischief!' rejoined Dangerfield, with 
an innocent air. ' Oh, yes ; . I might take to 
tearing the rules, or scrawling on these white 
walls if I had nothing to do/ 

The governor did not answer, except to 
promise him that he should have his books in an 
hour. But on leaving the cell he called all the 
turnkeys before him, and ordered them to watch 
No. 5 night and day, as he was convinced that 
he intended making some attempt to escape. 

At four o'clock No. 5 was summoned to chapel, 
and was ushered into a long line of fellow- 
prisoners clad in the uniform of convicted crime, 
with white masks covering their faces. 

All the officers accompanied the prisoners into 
chapel, and stood in the gallery above the seats 
of the prisoners, every movement of whom they 
commanded with their eyes. 

It seemed to Dangerfield, however, that he 
himself was the focus of attention, for, glancing 
carelessly round the building, as it is usual for 
people to do on first entering a house of worship, 
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he observed that several pairs of, eyes accompanied 
his own in which direction he turned them, and 
also that several more were fixed upon his indi- 
vidual self. 

This glance, cursory as it had been, had shown 
him that the chapel windows were only protected 
with one bar, which fell down the centre, and 
which left an opening on each side sufficiently 
small to prevent a sudden escape, and sufficiently 
large to admit of a slim man squeezing through 
with time and trouble. 

His heart beat quickly, and he clenched his 
teeth, and stiffened himself to prevent his emo- 
tion being perceived by the eyes in the gallery. 
To deceive whom he did not look round any 
more, giving his attention, not to the chaplain, 
for that would have been a transparent act of 
hypocrisy, and sufficient in itself to have excited 
suspicion, but to the title-page of the prayer- 
book, and to other indifferent little matters, as 
any one else who had been sent to church by 
compulsion might have done. 

He was trying to guess all the while, first 
what the chapel-windows opened out upon: 
secondly, whether the chapel-door was locked at 
night? An answer to the first question was 
soon made by the rattle of carriage-wheels, which 
he could hear quite plainly, and sometimes he 
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fancied that he could catch the fainter hum of 
voices and footsteps. This proved that the chapel 
was close to the street ; if he could only get there 
he could easily escape. But he had seen that 
there was a lock on the door — a massive lock, 
which might occupy him hours to pick, with' 
such rude instruments as alone he could possibly^ 
obtain. 

Happening to look down upon the floor, he 
could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw a 
needle lying there. It had probably been dropped 
by one of the female prisoners, who at the regular 
chapel-hour sat together in a large pew sur- 
rounded by a blue curtain, but who occupied the 
seats of the male prisoners when attending the 
school-class, which was held in the chapel once a 
day. 

A few minutes afterwards he happened to drop 
his hymn-book : he picked it up again directly, 
and with it the needle, which he secreted in his 
shirt-sleeve. As he returned the hymn-book to 
the ledge of the pew he contrived to display the 
palms of both his hands, that no one might 
suppose they contained anything besides the 
book. 

As they were being marshalled out of the chapel 
he blundered against the door so that it almost 
shut. He took hold of the lock to swing it open 
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again, and in so doing slipped the needle into the 
keyhole. He could examine it the next day as 
he went out, and if the needle was still there it 
would be a proof that the door had not been 
locked. 

He opened his books, dogs-eared them, wrote 
notes in the margin, and littered them together 
as if he had been diligently employed with them. 
But he was too excited to read : he could not 
even sit : he paced restlessly to and fro, thinking 
and muttering to himself. 

At dusk a turnkey came in and lighted his 
gas.. As soon as he had heard the key in the 
lock he had sprung to his stool, and was poring 
over his books before the door was opened. He 
chuckled to himself as he reflected that he would 
be able to assume anything and to conceal any- 
thing while the great lock was being turned by 
the jailor. 

* It is fortunate these jail-hounds bark so loud,' 
he said to himself. 

He spent the whole of that night and the 
next day in thought. It seemed almost like 
wasting precious time, but he knew that it would 
be folly to begin working with his hands till his 
calculations had been fully made. 

The half-hour of evening prayers seemed in- 
supportably long. He quivered all over with 
impatience and anxiety. As he passed out he 
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tHrust his finger into the keyhole. His heart 
bounded. The needle was still there. 

He had now only to work through his cell 
door into the corridor, from which the chapel was 
entered. He could easily turn his bed-clothes 
into a rope, by which he could let himself down 
from the chapel window. 

As soon as he had returned to his cell he knelt 
down before the door and scrutinized the lock. 
After a long examination he came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be easier for him to dig a hole 
in the wall close to the lock, to wrench the staple 
away, and then to force back the bolt as if it, was 
being unlocked by a key. 

But as he was rising from his knees he dis-^ 
covered something in the centre of the door^ 
which, strangely enough, had entirely escaped 
his attention before. This was a small, round 
grating, a little larger than a man's eye, and a 
Hap of iron hanging before it on the other side. 
While Dangerfield was staring at it and fingering 
it with considerable curiosity, he heard a soft 
step, so soft that he did not think it was close to 
him. At the same time the flap was gently 
raised, and its place taken by a large brown 
eye, which sternly surveyed the interior of cell 
•No. 5, and the astounded countenance of its 
inmate. As if satisfied with the impression it 
had made the eye then disappeared^ and the 
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iron flap descended as noiselessly as it had been 
raised. 

' *This is a hound which does not bark/ 
muttered the prisoner to himself. ' I see that I 
must be careful/ 

. He resolved to begin work as soon as it was 
dark, and watched the shadows as one by one 
they fell through the little window upon the floor 
of his cell. He waited till the turnkeys, who 
brought the prisoners their suppers of bread and 
gruel, and lighted their gas, had gone their 
rounds. He then wrenched ofi* one of the hooks 
upon which his bed was suspended at night, and 
crept cautiously towards the door. It was about 
ten o'clock : he could hear voices, and feared to 
begin. So he sighed, and commending himself 
to patience, sat down upon his little wooden 
3tool. 

Thus he spent another hour, sometimes staring 
vacantly at the white flame which flickered from 
the gas-pipe, sometimes calculating what he 
should do when he had once fairly escaped. 
, When he heard a clock strike eleven he sprang 
from his seat, and still grasping the hook with 
which he was to catch freedom, again knelt down 
before the door. 

AU was silent. He chuckled gravely, and 
struck the hook into the stone ; a cloud of white 
dust flew from it: he raised his weapon again* 
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when he fancied that he heard a step. He 
listened. Tes, it was a slow, regular step, like 
that of a sentry on guard. He waited till the 
sound had passed, till it had grown faint, till it 
had become inaudible. He remained on his 
knees, listening. He heard it again : again it 
approached, again it became inaudible. 

He felt as if he was going to swoon : there 
was a haze before his eyes, and horrible lights 
flickering, and strange noises murmuring. Some* 
thing seemed to be swinging to and ho inside 
his head like the pendulum of a clock. 

The corridor was watched night and day. It 
was impossible to force the door without being 
heard: it was impossible to enter the chapel 
without being seen. 

He felt his way back to his seat. He sat 
there tiU the gray light of morning shed its cold, 
wan rays into his cell. 

This light, ghastly as it was, appeared to 
inspire him with strength and hope, for he now 
rose, drove the hook back into the waD, removed 
the white dust which was scattered on the floor, 
and suspending his bed to the hooks on each side 
of the cell like a hammock, flung himself upon it 
and fell immediately into a sound sleep. 

The turnkeys who attended No. 5 observed 
nothing remarkable in his demeanour during the 
txext four days, except that he seemed to be always 
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busy over his books, so busy that lie scarcely 
lifted his head when they came in. The prison- 
servant complained that he was perpetually being 
sent into the town on errands. 

* He takes such odd fandes into his head/ he 
said ; ' sometimes it's books ; sometimes it's pen 
and ink: and the last thing is, he must have 
pencils and injee-rubber, and big sheets of white 
card-paper^ because he's going to do a turn at 
drawing/ 

* 'He doesn't have anything from the eating- 
house now though,' answered one of the turn- 
keys. ' He says prison-fare is good enough for 
a prince, and that he never wishes to fare no 
better than we all does here. So he goes in for 
the regular thing now — pint o' gruel, and six 
ounces of bread for breakfast ; meat, or a basin 
of soup, and eight ounces of bread for dinner^ 
and the breakfast allowance for supper.' 

* He's an odd card,' said the deputy-governor, 
joining them, * but more knave than fool, mind 

you. So keep your eyes well on him,' 

« « • « « 

On the sixth day after the date of his captivity 
Dangerfield, who was still in his bed, although it 
was ten o'clock in the morning, was roused by 
the unlocking and opening of his door, and by 
the entrance of the governor and three turn- 
keys. 
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The governor was dressed in his military 
nniform, and while he caressed his imposing 
moustache, he cast a suspicious glance round the 
ceU. 

* In bed, sir, still?* he said, with a martial 
frown. * You must be aware that this is contrary 
to the regulations/ 

* I know it is, sir ; but sluggishness in the 
morning was always my foible/ 

* Perhaps there are other reasons/ muttered 
the major, and he waved his hand towards the 
bed. 

The three turnkeys approached and requested 
him to get out. Having done so, they searched 
the bed-clothes with great care, and also his own 
clothes, before allowing him to put them on. 

' There is nothing here, sir/ they said, with an 
air of evident disappointment and surprise. ^ And 
we don't miss anything from the cell/ 

The governor, who had been standing by with 
his arms folded on his breast, had not removed 
his eyes once from Dangerfield's face, and had 
succeeded in intercepting one furtive glance. 

* I don't see any hasp to the window,' he said, 
calmly. ' It is therefore concealed somewhere in 
the cell. What have you done with it, prisoner ?' 

The prisoner protested that he had not seen 
it, and that it must have been removed before 
he came into the cell. They made another 
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frearch, which was as ineffectual as the previous 
one. 

* Stop a minute/ said the governor, interrupt* 
ing them as if he had been struck by a sudden 
thought. * CKmb up to the window, one of you.* 

One of the turnkeys gave a back, and the 
lightest of the three sprang upon it and clambered 
lip to the window. 

The panes were made of fluted glass, which 
were very difficult to see through : in addition to 
this, a louvre-light, or lohher-light, as the prisoners 
^all them, was hung before the v/iudow : it was a 
great shade made of galvanized iron, which pre- 
vented the prisoner from seeing anything else 
even when the window was opened. This I may 
observe was never allowed ; there was an express 
rule and punishment for climbing up to the 
window ; and prisoners had to content themselves 
with the mouthful of fresh air per day which 
was admitted by the grating. 

' Search the louvre-light,' said the governor ; 
he looked at No. 5's face as he spoke, and observed 
something which made him twist his moustache 
with malicious hilarity. 

The hasp was produced chipped at the end, 
and covered with dirt. It had been evidently 
used upon the prison stones. The governor 
tapped the wall with his cane. After five minutes 
sounding he came upon a part of the wall which 
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yielded to his stick. The tumteys pounced upon 
it and grubbed at it with their hands. This 
disclosed an opening in the wall almost large 
enough to admit a man. The hole had been 
pasted over with sheets of white drawing paper, 
smeared with the prison gruel, which made ad- 
mirable glue, and powdered over with the white 
dust of the stone, till it had become, not an imita- 
tion, but a fac-simile. 

Even the governor could not refrain from 
admiring this masterpiece of industry and art. 
Then he turned to Dangerfield, and said, in a 
stem voice : — 

* Prisoner, I have treated you well : you have 
treated me badly. I have tried to make you 
comfortable and happy: you have tried to dis- 
grace me. I shall henceforth confine you in a 
stronger and less commodious cell ; dogs that bite 
us when we fondle them must go to dirty kennels 
and rusty chains. Isaacs, you have your orders.* 

Isaacs touched his cap, and the major, with an 
exasperated flourish of his cane, stamped away. 

* Come with us,' they said. 

This fresh disappointment had stupified him. 
He had seen the governor's lips move, but he had 
not heard him speak. He did not hear them 
either. So they shook him roughly by the 
shoulders : he rose and followed them mechani- 
cally. 
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They took him down a flight of steps and 
through a yard. In this yard was a small covered 
building fitted up with little cells, each of which 
contained a crank and a prisoner. 

They retained him there for a few minutes to 
see the prisoners at work, and then conducted 
him to a corner of the yard in which there were 
two iron doors. One of these was unlocked, and 
he was thrust into a low small cell, the walls of 
which were covered with damp, and which emitted 
a cold earthy smell, as if it now tasted the sun 
and the fresh air for the first time. 

He sat down upon the rough stones, with his 
elbows on his knees, with his face in his hands. 
He had been within a few hours of liberty : he 
had been robbed of his life when he had almost 
grasped it in his hands. Besides this, he had 
seen his fellow-prisoners at work : he had seen 
how they obeyed the orders of men who spoke to 
them not with words, but with gestures and with 
bells. Their infamous dress, their white faces, 
their servile compliance, had filled him with 
terror and dismay. He looked upon the window, 
which was little less than one great iron bar: 
he sounded the walls, so thick and strong : he 
breathed the air of his new cell, and it chilled 
him to the bones. 

Three hours afterwards, when the turnkeys 
came in with his dinner of jail soup and his 
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prison bed, they found him crouched in the farthest 
comer of the cell gnawing his hands and uttering 
low groans. 

He was also trembling all over, and his eyes 
shone with a fierce light. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

CAUGHT IN A LACE NET. 

EoxTON, in * * *shire, was one of those clean, dull 
towns where the streets are always white, the 
pavement always white, the houses always white. 
It resembled a huge, white sepulchre — the names 
over the door forming the epitaphs — the cries of 
two commercial vagrants the fimeral hymn. 

Suddenly, however, the principal street was 
attacked by an excitement : windows were thrown 
open, and a crowd of faces protruded : beggars 
basking in the sunshine returned to their feet, 
and to a consciousness of their starvation ; dogs 
awoke from their slumbers and aroused the city 
with their warning barks : pigeons descended from 
the house-tops and fluttered round the cause of 
aU this startle and disturbance. 

It was a lady elegantly dressed, who walked 
quickly along the left-hand side of the street, 
toying a green silk parasol between her lavender- 
gloved fingers. The natives watched her with. a 
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curiosity as unfeigned as it was undisguised. She 
was a lady, and she was dressed in satin : she 
was therefore not only a stranger; she was a 
prodigy. 

Now in most country towns there is one shop 
which is as large as three, and which employs a 
fabulous number of young men. In some towns 
it is a grocer's; in others a liair-dresser's ; in 
Boxton it was a haberdasher's. 

Before the door of thiis shop, at a certain hour, 
one might see the fine carriages which drove into 
Eoxton every fine afternoon. It was also patron- 
ized by young gentlemen incipient in dandyism, 
who attempted with Eoxtonian scarfs and collars 
to rival the exquisites of Bond Street, as the 
mechanists in Easselas endeavoured, wooden- 
winged, to cleave the clouds with the swallow 
and the eagle. 

Every town, remote as it may be, and rude as 
its inhabitants may appear, has yet its feshion- 
able hours. In Roxton no one shopped till the 
afternoon ; therefore when they saw the stranger 
lady enter the great shop at noon, the sensation 
rose to a climax, and the crowd increased. 

In half an hour's time the lady reappeared. 
Her veil was raised ; before she let it down, how- 
ever, they had time to see that she was very 
beautiful. This handsome face inspired the male 
spectators with awe, the females with envy, and 
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the beggars with hope. Although hard expe- 
rience teaches us that the ugliest people are the 
most charitable, beauty is a slirine at which we 
involuntarily worship, and which we ever invest 
with the attribute of compassion. 

She was almost lost to sight round the distant 
comer, when they saw the shop-door open, and 
three young men rush into the middle of the 
street with bare heads and wild looks. On per- 
ceiving her they gave a shout, and ran after her 
like greyhounds. 

The spectators poured down from their win- 
dows to their doors, and from their doors into 
the street. They saw the shopmen leading 
back the lady, who expostulated with them 
loudly. One of them carried a bundle of lace in 
his hand, which, with a triumphant wave in the 
air, he handed to the owner of the Titanic 
establishment, who had now joined them. 

They were immediately surrounded by a horde 
of men, women, and children, who pressed upon 
them tumultuously, asking what she had done. 

The proprietor appealed to them impetuously. 
' Was it right that he should have, he'd be afraid 
to say how many pounds' worth of lace lifted out 
of his shop without trying to protect himself? 
Wasn't it a duty he owed to himself, and to all 
his brethren in the trade ? Wasn't it incumbent 
on him as a Christian and a church-goer to expose 
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such dishonest practices? He didn't want to 
know anything more if they'd only tell him 
that; 

One of the citizens, touched by the beauty 
and sadness of the prisoner, put in a word for her. 

* No,' said the tradesman, ' I'm straight as a 
milestone, I am ; and those that knock their heads 
against me must expect to be hurt. I've sent 
one of my lads for a policeman ; I pay him by 
the day, and I can't afford to let him waste his 
time. If it was a poor man who tried to steal 
something from me because he was sick or starv- 
ing, that would be a different thing ; but look at 
the clothes the hussy's got on! I can't dress 
my wife like that, although I've worked hard, 
early and late, these thirty years and more.' 

One of the rural police had now succeeded in 
squeezing his way through the crowd. The 
circumstances having been explained to him, and 
the stolen articles displayed, he reflected gravely 
for some moments, and then requested the lady 
to accompany him to the station-house. She 
bowed her head without speaking, and walked 
quickly by his side. A ci-devant detective, who 
happened to be present, grinned when he saw 
this, and told the bystanders it was a proof that 
she was an old hand. 

' A raw thief,' he said, ' would have turned as 
white as that wall when the man said station- 
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housey and cried a pailfdl of tears pretty nigh. 
But this Moll's too clever to waste words and 
tears where it's no use. She can see that the 
old man means pulling her, and she knows that 
one might as well talk to a post as a policeman 
— ^before other people. Only wait tiU to-morrow, 
and you'll see how white her cheeks, and how red 
her eyes will be got. 

The shoplifter was lodged very roughly that 
night, and brought up the next morning before 
two of the borough magistrates. As the detec- 
tive had predicted, her cheeks were very pale, 
and her eyes inflamed with weeping. Her tears 
and protestations of innocence, combined with 
her excessive beauty, might perhaps have saved 
her, if her judges had been gentlemen of the 
county. But they were tradesmen. The injured 
haberdasher was a magistrate himself, and though 
not allowed to act in his own case, sat close to 
the Bench, whom he nudged with his eyes. The 
consequence was that they committed her for 
trial. 

After which the three magistrates returned to 
their counters. One to sell reels of cotton marked 
with mendacious numbers; the second to regu- 
late his false weights and measures ; the third to 
superintend the preparation of copperas and 
pickles. 

The fair culprit was then placed between two 
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policemen and escorted to the jail, followed by a 
ragged and sympathizing crowd. Indeed, it was 
impossible not to be affected by her face, — 
so dignified, so pale, and so resigned. 

Boxton jail is one of the prettiest specimens of 
the model prison in Great Britain. We may 
contrast it with those of the old style, as we 
contrast the fairy-like colleges of Cambridge with 
the sublime but sombre piles of the senior Uni- 
versity. Built of no dark grey stone, but of 
variegated bricks, adorned with fanciful designs, 
and with an assemblage of charming little turrets, 
it presented nothing of the appearaace of a 
prison, except in the thick bars before the 
windows, and in the huge locks upon the doors. 

The prisoner was conducted by the deputy-go- 
vernor and the head turnkey to a building sepa- 
rated from the prison by the ground in which the 
prisoners were exercised. The deputy-governor 
preceded them up a flight of stone steps, and 
knocked at a small iron door. It was instantly 
thrown open, and two women of repulsive appear- 
ance stood before them, both dressed in black, and 
both with ponderous bunches of keys suspended 
at their girdles. 

Having handed over the prisoner to the care of 
these ogresses, the deputy-governor and turnkey 
returned to their own sphere of rule. No man 
was permitted to enter the female ward but the 
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governor, the diaplain, and the visiting jus- 
tices. 

She was taken to a reception cell and subjected 
to the usual course of bathing and searching, with 
those thousand indignities which felons have to 
suffer. She was then conducted to her cell, which 
was on the same model as those of the male pri- 
soners. 

'Is this the proper place for prisoners before 
trial ?' she exclaimed, petulantly. 

' Tes, we have no other cells.' 

' Then a prisoner before conviction is treated 
in the same manner as a prisoner sentenced to 
imprisonment without hard labour, after con- 
viction ?' 

* Precisely, unless she happens to have money.* 
^ And then?' 

* Then she will be allowed to buy books, clothes, 
and food.' 

'And bedding, and furniture?* she asked, 
glancing at the bed which was rolled together 
and bound by a strap, and at the wooden stool, 
which had no back to it, by the wall. 

'No, the governor would not allow you to 
make yourself so luxurious in a prison. He 
might, perhaps, let you have a chair or an extra 
blanket to your bed.' 

' Then it appears to me that suspected felons 
are not allowed so many comforts as convicted 
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first-dass misdemeanants, who are swindlers, and 
therefore only felons on a grander scale/ She 
pointed to the rule which applied to the treat- 
ment of first-class misdemeanants, and which she 
had discovered with her first glance at the printed 
board. 

' Very likely,' said the woman, surlily. ' But 
what's the use of speaking like that to us ; we 
don't make the rules, we have to obey them our- 
selves. Besides, while you are talking about 
what you will buy, you are forgetting that you 
had only five shillings in your purse, and that 
will not go very far towards your board for the 
next three weeks.' 

* I can send to my luggage at — ' 

She bit her lips. K an emissary of the prison 
were allowed to search her properties he might 
find something which would weighten the evi- 
dence against her at trial. 

* You had better let me keep your five shillings 
and pay it to the prison servant to clean your cell 
till the assizes. Otherwise you wiU have to do it 
yourself every morning.' 

Charlotte Chatfield reflected. Five shillings, 
small as the sum was, might prove a potent 
weapon in certain cases. 

' Give the money to me,' she said \ * I wiU clean 
the cell myself.' 

The woman gave her the money. 
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* There is a bye-law in most jails against pri- 
soners keeping their own money/ she grumbled ; 
* and you will soon spoil those fine clothes. 
Better wear the prison-dress, as you mean to do 
the prison work. It is a grey cloth gown, very 
comfortable and becoming.* 

' May I wear it in addition to this dress ?' 

* Ho ! ho !' exclaimed the two women, with a 
coarse laugh. *A prisoner without any money 
wants a change of clothes, one for week days and 
one for Sundays. You must either wear our 
dress or your own, my lady.' 

' Then I will wear my own,' said the prisoner ; 
for she reasoned that in the gloomy dress which 
these poor criminals wore she would lose many of 
her fascinations. Besides, it was like putting on 
a badge of guilt. 

Having invited her to study the prison rules, 
the warders left her to herself. Then she gave 
full vent to her rage, and paced her narrow den 
with masculine strides, tearing her lip with her 
white wolfish teeth. 

It was not that she felt the danger of her 
position, though if they discovered her real name 
she might pay the penalty of her crimes with her 
very life. It was not that she felt its degrada* 
tion, though this was the first time that she had 
been in prison. It was because she might be 
balked of that revenge for which she had so long 
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and so patiently waited, and of which she be- 
lieved herself secure. 

' He is in jail,' she muttered, ' he is in jail ; in 
three weeks he will be tried ; in six weeks he will 
be hung. Nothing can save him. And I must 
be there ; but how ; how ; how ? Oh, it is bitter 
to be locked up here when all was working so 
well without. 

She screamed with rage, and climbing to tha 
window like a cat, shook the bars with her white 
hands till the dust flew from the stones. 

Uttering frightful imprecations, she sank back 
exhausted. ' This is folly !' she murmured. ' I 
cannot escape with my hands and arms ; I must 
use a woman's real weapons, her voice, her beauty, 
her falsehoods, with a man's mind to nerve and 
guide them.' 

She sat down, and leaning her head against 
the wall, with her arms folded and her face slightly 
upturned, she began to reflect, as a mathema- 
tician commences the solution of some abstruse 
problem, as an actress studies the looks and 
gestures of a new and diflScult part. 

Man forgets : God forgives : but the woman 
whose pride has been injured cannot forget, and 
will never forgive. Dangerfield had cruelly 
wounded her vanity; and this vanity, which 
when flattered will decoy women into vice; 
when angered, will drive them into crime 
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She had taken a tigress-like fancy for this man, 
who was so much younger than herself, and whom 
she had taught to steal. She had spent pains 
and money upon him, believing that thus she 
would secure a powerful tool : but it had proved 
a tool with a sharp edge, which stabbed the hand 
that endeavoured to direct it. 

Spurned in her passions, thwarted in her 
schemes, she had conceived an incredible hatred 
against him. The higher he mounted on the 
ladder of infamy, the more she rejoiced, for the 
more severe would be his fall, the more certain 
his death* 

When he had almost sickened of crime, when 
he saw future happiness almost within his grasp, 
she drew the mask from her face and betrayed 
him. So far the plot had succeeded: she had 
written three letters; the first to Sampson, to 
apprize him of the intended burglary ; the second 
to Bow Street, informing them of the probable 
capture of Dangerfield, by which means she might 
prevent his grandfather from saving him; and 
the third to the governor of Gradborough Jail. 
No doubt that this last letter, like the others, 
had reached its destination, and his instruments 
of freedom taken from their cunning conceal- 
ment. This would excite their suspicions, and 
they would watch him carefully : he would not 
escape: he would be tried — he would be hung. 
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However, it seemed to her as if her revenge 
would be robbed of all its keenness, unless she 
could be there to see him turn pale and shudder 
on the scaffold ; and to glut her eyes on his dying 
agonies. She had to escape then. This was not 
easy. She was surrounded by stone walls and 
iron bars : by persons who would be stone to her 
entreaties, and iron against her bribes. 

The stem faces of the warders gave her no 
hope. Besides, they were women. 

She had seen the governor for a moment in 
the corridor. He had scarcely looked at her as 
she passed ; and, as they were taking her through 
the yards her eyes, busy as her thoughts, had 
observed a number of children playing in a 
garden, which was separated from the yards by 
an iron railing surmounted with huge spikes, 
yet enclosed within the walls. The governor was 
probably old, and possibly phlegmatic : it was at 
least certain that he was married and the father 
of a large family. 

She ran her eyes down the rules, and thence 
discovered that one of the visiting Justices was 
by law compelled to visit each prisoner once a 
week, cdoney in order that the presence of the 
governor or turnkeys should not intimidate the 
prisoners from making complaints. 

* Once a week,* she murmured. * 0, if it were 
once a day I In three visits it would be difficult 
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to do anything; in twenty I would engage to 
destroy a saint/ • 

As she spoke, the door of her cell opened, and 
a young gentleman entered. He was dressed in 
black with a plain white cravat round his throat. 
He was very pale, and his brow was furrowed 
with long deep lines. 

When she saw his face, her eyes flashed light- 
ning, but it was only for a moment. 

Then she took a pose. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



A YOUNG ENTHUSIAST. 



Henry Montague returned to England at the 
age of sixty-three. He had spent his youth and 
strength in India, where he had shed so much of 
his blood. Covered with honourable but fatal 
wounds, he came home to breathe the fresh air of 
his native land, and to die. 

He bequeathed the sum of 1 50Z. a-year to his 
wife and two children ; it was aU that he had 
to leave them. His will also contained the re- 
quest that he might be buried with his feet 
crossed, his sabre by his side, and an open Bible 
on his breast. 

To pay for her children's education, which in 
England costs so much, Mrs. Montague went to 
service as companion to a wealthy relative. Thus 
she seldom saw her children, but they were always 
with her in her thoughts and dreams, and the 
letters which she received from them gave her the 
brightest hopes. 
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It was her darling wish that her son might 
take honours at the University, and enter holy 
orders. The pulpit to her seemed the pinnacle 
of human greatness, 

When Henry was twenty years of age, it was 
time that he entered for matriculation ; but 
Agnes was only seventeen, and, though accom- 
pKshed, was too young to commence life as a 
governess or a music-mistress. 

So they had recourse to speculation. " Mrs, 
Montague gave him one of those sovereigns 
which she had pinched into her purse during the 
ten years of her widowhood and companion- 
slavery. This was to pay his expenses to Cam- 
bridge, where he intended to compete for that 
truest of all lotteries — an open scholarship. 

She would have preferred that he had gone to 
Oxford, because her father and brother had both 
been there. But the fare to Oxford and back 
was three pounds, and she could not afford that, 
poor thing. 

He returned successful. While his mother 
stifled him with embraces, Agnes, who was sternly 
classical, crowned him with a wreath of laurels. 
Then she gazed admiringly at his black and silky 
hair, from which the green leaves peeped forth 
here and there, like Dryads sporting in a dark 
cave ; she gazed at his mild brown eyes, and at 
his cheeks . which God had made so pale. Unable 
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to restrain her inexpressible love she flung her 
arms round his neck and kissed him, and toyed 
with his hair, till the leaves fell, singled and 
crumpled, to the ground, 

Mrs. Montague shook her head, and then burst 
into tears ; she said it was a bad omen. They 
both laughed at her, for these superstitions are 
only cherished by children and the aged, as sha- 
dows are longest and darkest in the mom and in 
the eve. 

"With the little which he earned from Alma 
Mater, and with the little which his own mother 
could aflford to give him, he was able to pay his 
college-fees, his room-rent, his kitchen bills, 
and to buy his clothes. But he was obliged to be 
very economical, and it was this very economy 
which drove him within himself, and to habits of 
solitude. 

At first, fresh from school, where his mother's 
poverty had not prevented him from joining in the 
amusements of his fellows, he would sometimes 
pause in his work, and look and listen with some- 
thing of envy to the windows which were blazing 
with light, and to the gay laughter, and the loud 
chorus of the drinking-song. Soon however he 
learned to despise these boisterous pleasures, for he 
soon discovered, from the faces and words of their 
votaries, that they were not so happy as himself. 

He would have become a misanthrope had not 
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the Spirit of God entered his heart, and taught 
him to be an Apostle. This Spirit did not descend 
upon him in the shape of a vulture or a raven, as 
it descends upon fanatics and bigots, if it ever 
descends upon them at all, but in the form of a 
white and gentle dove. 

One morning he awoke a different man. He 
no longer concealed himself in his solitary room, 
over his solitary books. Stamping out the last 
spark of foolish pride with the iron heel of a 
strong mind, and disregarding the professed scorn 
of these college lads, he joined them, and talked 
with them, hoping that some day he might be 
able to do them good. When they found that he 
was unlike the other needy scholars, who, to a 
man, condemned those innocent luxuries which 
they were too poor to afford, they began to like 
him, in spite of his shabby clothes, and the tallow 
candles which he burnt over his Whately and his 
-Slschylus. 

By the time that he had taken his degree, with 
high honours, there was not a man in his college 
who did not respect him, and there were many 
who actually revered him. 

He spent the day after his ordination upon his 
knees, praying to God to show him how he might 
do most good to his fellow-creatures. 

His mother spoke to him of those distant and 
almost imknown lands where savages, with wan- 
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dering feet and restless hearts, have never heard 
the name of Jesus. His imagination was fired 
by the idea of treading where no white foot had 
trod before, of encountering dangers, of civilizing 
a whole nation to the science and commerce of 
men, and of converting them to the God of the 
Christians. 

A new society had just been formed, who were 
preparing a crusade against the wooden idols of 
some obscure Indian tribe in South America. 
He applied for the post of upper catechist ; his 
fame in learning, and the unequaUed eulogiums 
which his tutors passed upon his character, ob- 
tained him the appointment. 

The vessel was to sail in a month, and this 
month he was invited to spend with one of the 
missionaries. He had never been in the metro- 
polis before ; his eyes and brain were bewildered 
by the vast chaos of men and houses,. through 
which, hurried upon wheels, he could only obtain 
a passing glance. 

But the next day he walked out alone to study 
this great city, which he might never see again. 
He was looking with wonder at one of those 
shops which are large and massive as a castle, 
and pondering upon the wealth and enterprise of 
his countrymen, when a horrible sight met his 
eyes. 
> It was a woman so thin, so horribly thin, that 
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'she was almost a skeleton: her bones seemed 
actually to protrude through her skin : her eyes 
were hollow, and encircled by black lines. She 
wore no dress but a tattered shawl, which could 
scarcely conceal her shoulders, and a skirt which 
hung round her wasted Hmbs in rags. Two in- 
fants, naked and shrivelled with cold, were cling- 
ing to her for warmth, which she tried to give 
them with her bloodless arms. 

When he saw this he was petrified. Several 
persons passed her ; some were clergymen ; others 
were ladies, with kind and affectionate faces. 
With words so faint that they resembled moans, 
and with hands outstretched, this woman appealed 
to them for alms ; but they simply looked at her, 
and went on their way. 

Then a policeman came and ordered her, in a 
brutal voice, to get up ; she looked tearfully at 
his face, saw no mercy there, and tried to rise. 
Each of her struggles drew blood from Mon- 
tague's heart ; unable to bear it any longer, he 
gave her all the money he had with him, and 
walked quickly away, without listening to her shrill 
and almost delirious exclamations of delight. 

In ten minutes he regretted that he had not 
gone home for more money; in ten minutes 
more he began to learn that it required absolute 
wealth to reheve the distress which one witnesses 
during an hour's walk in certain parts of London. 

VOL. II. L 
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Anxious to learn the worst, he turned down 
the darkest and narrowest street that he could 
find ; where the shops were of the lowest and 
filthiest description ; where the atmosphere was 
tainted as with a pestilence; where the streets 
were knee-deep in mud and putrid vegetables. 

Where squalid children were paddling and 
wallowing in the mire, greedily devouring the 
parings of turnips or carrots, sucking the mar- 
row out of rotting bones, and shouting for joy- 
when they happened to find a mouldy crust, a 
morsel of putrid meat, or the maggot-eaten head 
of a fish. 

Where aU starved and sinned and drank — th^ 
men to nerve themselves for deeds of crime.; 
the women to gain the high spirits and false 
smiles which their trade requires ; the children 
because their mothers taught them to, and be- 
cause they were hungry. 

Where infants were bom, where old men died, 
with no hand stretched out to feed their bodies 
or to save their souls. 

That night Henry Montague sent in his re- 
signation, stating his reasons. Half the mission 
disbelieved him, and called him an impostor, the 
other half believed him, and called him a mad- 
man. 

His friend remonstrated with him, showed him 
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what a brilliant opening he was about to throw 
away, and assured him that several missions had 
been started with a view to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the London poor, and that the success 
had been very partial indeed. 

These arguments only strengthened him in his 
noble resolution. The missionaries he had wor- 
shipped, then, were only cowards who abandoned 
a difficult task at home to obtain a more easy 
victory abroad. To him difficulties in his narrow 
path were mountains, but mountains by which 
he would climb to heaven. 

He visited the husband of the lady whom his 
mother had served as companion. This gentle- 
man was rich, and fortunately had an antipathy 
to foreign- charity and home heartlessness. He 
could not restrain his admiration as he listened 
to the impassioned words of this young man, 
who on the short though incontestable expe- 
riences of a few hours, had given up a liberal 
income, and the dream which his heart had loved 
for so long. 

'I think that I understand you,' he said, 
• You wish to carry the Gospel into those dens of 
London where now the name of Q-od 'is never 
heard but in blasphemy. This will not be easy. 
Tou will have to cope not with untutored savages, 
who listen readily to the words of beings whom 
they acknowledge to be superior to themselves, 
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but with men who are seared by crime, brutalized 
by drink, and embittered by misfortune. At 
present you are very young; you have enthu* 
siasm, but you have no experience. Believe me 
that no great design has yet succeeded which has 
not been matured with profound thought and 
deliberation/ 

* That is true/ he sighed. 

* The chaplaincy of Eoxton jail is vacant ; apply 
for the appointment, and I will exert my in^ 
terest in your favour. In prison you will meet 
with criminals of the worst stamp, you will also 
meet with many whom a timely word of warning 
will save from eternal misery. Go there ; study 
these men as you have studied your Greek and 
Latin books ; this will afford you a practical 
knowledge of human nature, and may also assist 
you in discovering the sources of the wickedness 
and wretchedness of the lower orders. Your 
salary will not be very large, but it will be suflB.- 
cient ; and I will give you a certain sum of mo- 
ney to expend upon books and whatever else 
you may think necessary for the good of your 
charges. Keep an account of this money, with a 
diary of your doings, and send them to me every 
three months/ 

Henry pressed his hand gratefully. 

* When I see that you have grown wise enough, 
^to be the leader of a mission/ said the gentleman, 
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with a kind smile, * I will liberate you from your 
apprenticeship/ 

Had Charlotte Chatfield been able to see into 
this young man's heart, which was so gentle and 
so pure; could she have guessed this divine 
scheme which was germinating in his brain, and 
which raised him above all vulgar passions ; she 
would perhaps have despaired of destroying in a 
few days that which God had implanted at his 
birtli, aad which gave such promise of fair fruit. 
; He was not contented with the one hont of 
religious worship per diem which the law obliged 
him to give the prisoners ; it was his practice to 
visit them all in their cells privately every day. 
' He had heard that No. 38 was a noted female 
thief, and approached her cell with somewhat of 
repugnance. He expected to find on^ of those 
hardened women who are worse than the vilest 
men, and who so often replied to his kind words 
with gross insults and filthy jests. 

When he entiered the cell he started, for he 
flaw a woman young, pale, and beautiful, who 
was seated on the wooden stool, with one hand 
limp and motionless in her lap, with the other 
supporting her head, and half concealed in her 
brown dishevelled hair. 
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THE SIREN, 



Charlotte Chatfield had observed this start 
without turning her head. * Good !* she thought ; 
* he is surprised, perhaps gratified to find me hand- 
some/ 

He took a Bible from his pocket. * Will you 
allow me to read to you a little from this book ?* 
he asked. 

She did not reply. He read several verses. 
She listened intently not to the words, but to 
the voice, through the tones of which she hoped 
to read into his heart. 

She found his voice sofb and melodious, but 
also firm and regular in its accent. She looked 
earnestly at his face through her long eye-lashes, 
an art which is much studied by women, and 
which she had practised to perfection. 

She could discover no signs of a voluptuous 
temperament there: his complexion was clear; 
his forehead high; his eyes mild and open; 
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while his chin was strongly marked, and his 
mouth finely but firmly chiselled. 

From his voice and face she learnt that he was 
not only virtuous, but firm. Her first glimpse 
had made her hope; her scrutiny made her 
almost despair. But this shadow of despair 
strengthened her determination, as those fight 
most fiercely who stand on the brink of a preci- 
pice with their backs to the abyss. 

* It is my last hope,* she reflected, * I can do 
nothing with my jailers, who will be women 
against the woman, and men against the prisoner. 
I can do nothing with the governor, who is a 
regulated machine. This man is young and 
pious; he is therefore inexperienced and inno- 
cent : I will destroy him.' 

Absorbed in these thoughts she did not heat 
what it was that he said to her : she only heard 
an indistinct murmuring sound. When it ceased, 
she glanced through her eye-lashes, and saw that 
he was preparing to go. As he opened the door 
he looked at her compassionately. 

She listened to his retreating steps till they 
had become inaudible. Then she clenched her 
hands together. 

*He started; he admired me; I will teach 
him to adore me.' 

She gave a laugh, and walked to and fro like 
a leopardess in an iron cage. 
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* He looked at me sadly as lie went out. He 
has therefore one spark of pity for me in his 
breast. Out of that one spark I will raise a fire 
which shall devour him/ 

Two days passed without her being able to 
obtain any fresh insight into his nature. He 
c^me in always at the same hour, and remained 
with her the same length of time- Thus it 
seemed to her a.s if he was fulfilling a duty. She 
watched hi^ looks, his tones, his gestures; 
weighed them, compared them, analyzed them; 
and could gain nothing from them that could 
lead her to hope. On the last day she listened 
to his words as well as his tones .: they were 
words of pity, but of a pity which she could not 
turn as a weapon against him. Now she began 
to fear that the look upon which she had built 
her schemes had not been one of compassion for 
her youth and beauty, but of regret for her sins ; 
and that this was a soul too high above her, for 
her arts to pollute* 

At present she had not spoken to him; she 
had not looked at him openly ; for thus she had 
counted upon exciting his curiosity. But now 
she determined to use her voice, her eyes, her 
beauty ; and to cast forth the first of those silken 
cords with which she hoped to enmesh his heart. 
. When he came to visit her at the accustomed 
hour, he found her upon her knees cleaning the 
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floor of her cell. Her snowy arms were quite 
naked ; her brown hair fell with dishevelled art 
upon her shoulders, and over that voluptuous 
bosom which her dress did not entirely conceal. 
As he entered she seemed confused, and attempted 
to rise, looking at him with her eyes, which 
appeared to languish, but which were really 
piercing into the depths of his soul. 

He glanced at her, and turned away with 
aversion, but without precipitation. He said 
that he would return when he had visited another 
prisoner,^ and these words so calm and cold crept 
like ice through her veins. She shuddered. 
This was not a man. He was either stupid as a 
beast, or sublime as a God. In either case he 
was. impregnable. 

She heard him enter the next cell, and hastily 
finishing her task, adjusted her hair and dress, 
and waited for him. He remained with No. 39 
exactly the same length of time that he had re- 
mained with her on the previous occasions. He 
therefore made no distinction between the other 
prisoners and herself. 

Consumed by bitter thoughts and anxieties, for 
the first time she omitted to look at him or to 
listen to him. For the first time she was as deaf 
to his voice, and as blind to his face, as she had 
wished him to believe. 

' Oh, you poor, wretch I' she exclaimed, when 
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sbe was again alone. *0 you man witlxout a 
passion ! I will not rest till I have found where 
I can wound you. Tou must be human: you 
must be weak/ 

She dug her nails deep into her flesh, and 
gnawed her lips to prevent herself from shrieking 
aloud. At the end of two hours, exhausted with 
rage, she sank back upon the wooden seat, and 
wiped away the tears which fury had brought 
into her eyes. 

There was a clatter at the door ; a trap flew 
open in the centre, and presented a shde on which 
was a bowl of gruel, and a hunch of bread — her 
supper. At the same moment a stream of white 
flame burst up into the air, and flared and bub- 
bled, and made her ceU a httle palace of light. 

She took her supper from the shde, ate it 
slowly, and replaced the bowl upon the board. 
Half an hour afterwards the door again clattered, 
and the mug disappeared. 

A great bell rang and filled the whole building 
with its harsh and hollow tones. 

At this signal she went to the comer of her 
cell, unrolled her bed, and suspended it from wall 
to wall. She undressed herself slowly, thinking 
all the while. She laid down in bed, her brow 
still dark and disturbed. Suddenly it became 
irradiated, and the prisoner sprang up in bed, 
and clapped her clenched hands. 
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' I understand now ! How blind I have been ! 
Ah! passionless man, I shall conquer you yet. 
Ah, Dangerfield, I shall yet see you die.' 

The gas-light died out from the leaden pipe. 
Charlotte Chatfield sank back in her bed, and fell 
asleep with a smile upon her lips. 

Any one to have seen her thus would have 
said that she was a young virgin who was dream- 
ing of her honeymoon. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

THE cracksman's COMPLAINT, 

Dangerfield had been confined in one of the 
cells of the old jail, which, dark and gloomy, still 
remained by the side of the modem pile. 

It was rather a cave than a cell, it had not 
been inhabited for so long. The stones resembled 
masses of rough ice : the remnants of the wooden 
furniture were coated with mildew ; the iron locks 
were covered with rust. 

He did not long remain in that state of para- 
lysis in which we left him : he was too young, too 
strong, too restless to sit and sigh over disap- 
pointment. After a few hours he rose from his 
cold damp seat, and commenced his examination 
of the walls, the door, and the window. He 
found the walls of prodigious thickness ; the locks 
of unparalleled strength ; the window one mass 
of iron bars. He reflected for an hour. Then 
he searched every comer of the cell carefully till 
he came to the window again. ' Ah !' he ex- 
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claimed, and seizing an iron bar which was about 
the thickness of a skewer, and which intersected 
the larger bars, he tore it from its fastenings by 
the pure strength of his wrists, and surveyed it 
with curiosity, which soon became satisfaction. 
For as he struck it against the walls, which were 
built of a grey sandstone, the dust flew abundantly 
at each blow. 

Bravo ! the iron was stronger and the stone 
softer than he had dared to expect. 

He scooped a hiding-place between two of the 
flag-stones, inserted his bar into the crevice, 
covered it with dirt, and stamped upon it. His 
reverses had made him cautious. 

At three o'clock the turnkeys brought him 
some dinner and his bed. They joked with him 
about his new lodging, and told him he was 
welcome to escape from that if he could. He 
turned his head that they might not see him 
smile. 

He waited for the first shadow of dusk, like wild 
beasts which lie motionless in their lairs till the 
night falls to give them aid. 

When the last prison-bell had rung he chmbed 
to his window, and watched light after light dis- 
appear. Then he ran to his door and listened. 
He heard nothing, but he listened patiently. 

At last a heavy step approached his cell. It 
was the watchman of the prison, who had before 
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patrolled the corridor, and who was now the 
sentinel of the yard. 

This precaution did not dismay him, for he 
had expected it, and that which we anticipate we 
arm for and we foil. 

The yard was of considerable dimensions. The 
watchman would in all probability march round 
it, stopping to listen each time that he passed his 
door. He would therefore suspend his work 
each time that he heard the steps approaching. 
This interval would not be entirely an hindrance ; 
it would also serve him as a rest. 

Having spread his bedding under the wall to 
catch the stones and dirt as they fell, and so 
deaden the sound, he stripped to his shirt, and 
laboured till the perspiration poured down him in 
streams. As he had surmised, the sentinel, in 
order to keep himself warm, and to enjoy as much 
vaiiety in his promenade as was possible, walked 
round the whole extent of the yard, making a 
momentary halt each time in front of the cell. 
After the first hour of darkness Dangerfield not 
only ceased work, but snored as soon as he heard 
the warning steps. He ran no risk of being sur- 
prised, for the thick boots on the crisp frosty 
gravel could be heard at the distance of several 
yards. 

He worked till the morning, and found that he 
had made a hole large enough to admit his head. 
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He made a calculation that six more nights of 
such work as this would make him a free man. 
For once in the yard, his escape was almost 
certain ; there was no moon ; the nights were 
therefore pitch dark : he intended to hide himself 
in the yard, spring on the watchman as he passed, 
murder him, disguise himself in his clothes, arm 
himself with the open-sesame bunch of keys 
which every officer of the jail is allowed to carry, 
and so pass from the yard into the quadrangle, 
into the lodge; and from the lodge into the 
street. 

He conceived himself so sure of his freedom 
that he even began to think what punishment he 
should inflict upon the arch-traitress, Charlotte 
Chatfield, and regaled his imagination with savage 
hopes. 

Like two wild beasts which, imprisoned in iron 
cages, howl at each other, and gnash their teeth, 
and thrust their bleeding paws through the bars, 
so these two criminals could forget the sword of 
the law which was hanging over their heads, 
could forget the grave which was yawning at their* 
feet ; the one attempting with a fragment of iron 
to dig through a massive wall : the other with 
her fiendish arts to undermine the resolutions of 
an angelic heart ; and why ? That they migLt 
seek each other out, and obtain revenge ! 

Five days of thought, of patience, of dissimula- 
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tion, had crawled past ; five nights of hard work 
and hope had flown by ; Dangerfield was within 
a few feet of the open air — his first stage of 
liberty. He could scai*cely believe that his labours 
were so nearly at an end ; he worked on dream- 
ingly, but with the same rapid vigorous blows of 
the iron rod, and with the same precautions as 
the watchman neared him in his roimds. 

In the meantime let us return to Randall, who 
had been confined in one of the model cells, No. 
23. The little money he had had with him at 
the time of his capture he had spent entirely upon 
sumptuous dinners. Gorging himself like a 
Hottentot, he would fling his enormous frame 
upon the hammock-like bed which oscillated be- 
neath his weight, and slept from dinner-time till 
dinner-time. Thus his time passed very plea- 
santly: it is true that he sometimes complained 
of the regulation respecting the quart of malt 
liquor, but behaved himself very quietly, on this 
whole. In fact, as he was almost invariably asleep, 
it could hardly have been otherwise. 

But alas ! one dreadfiil morning he was in- 
formed that his money was all gone, and that he 
must for the future content himself with the 
prison-diet. A mug of gruel and a piece of Bread 
accompanied these words. It was his breakfast. 
He surveyed it with contempt, and emptied it 
away with the slops. He did not care about break- 
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fast or teas ; he liked being fed once a day like 
the lions in the menagerie, and the bull-terrier in 
the mews. 

His anxiety to see what his new dinner was to 
be, kept him awake all the morning. It hap- 
pened to be a soup day, and his disgust on find- 
ing that he was to dine off a little thin broth 
and a piece of bread, defies description. 

He entreated the jailer in the sweetest tones 
his rough voice could command, ' to bring him 
something better than that.' The jailer only 
laughed at him. From entreaties he passed to 
threats, and from threats to a savage blow with 
his fist, which would have annihilated the jocund 
oflScial, had he not parried it with the iron door, 
which rang beneath the shock, and covered the 
brawny hand with blood. 

The deputy-governor and a cohort of atten- 
dants repaired to cell 23. They found its inmate 
sipping his soup with grimaces of disgust. They 
marshalled him into a cell belonging to the old 
jail ; it was directly over that in which Danger- 
field was confined, though of course they did not 
inform him of his proximity to his friend. 

Eandall was silent for three days. He was de- 
pressed, not by the discomfort of his new apart- 
ment, but by the lightness of his dinners. At 
the end of the fourth day he spoke : 

' Want to see the governor, do you ?' said the 

VOL. II. M 
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turnkey, witli an air of irony. What d'ye want 
to see him for ? Make him apply to the Queen 
for better dinners, I suppose !' 

' Never yer mind what I want to see him for. 
That's not your bisness. I can see him if I like, 
and that's enough. I read it in the rules. If yer 
don't go and tell him, I'll report yer.' 

* I never said I wouldn't tell him, you fool !' 
and the door was banged. 

' Well, my man, what's the matter now ?' said 
the governor, as he entered. 
' I can't get any sleep o' night. 

* Tou must see the doctor then,' he said, laugh- 
ing. * I can't do anything for you.* 

* Yes, yer can. There's some of your men at 
work in the yard below all the cursed night.' 

'Eh !' exclaimed the major, and he pricked his 
ears. ' Men at work there all night ! Humph ! 
That's contrary to my orders, Eandall.' 

' Dare say it is, sir. But there they are at it 
all night long, scratching, scratching away at the 
wall just as if there was some creature clawing it 
with a big tooth.' 

' I think I know who it is,' said the governor, 
with assumed calmness. ' Just under the window 
here, isn't it?' 

* That's it ; just there.' 

' Ah, the rascals ! they will work out of hours 
and disturb people, will they ? I'll soon put a 
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stop to it. When do tliey begin ? — about 
dusk? 

* Yes, and go on till it's light. I never hear it 
in the day-time/ 

' Ton won t hear it again !' said the major, with 
a smile, as he strode rapidly from the cell. 

At ten o'clock he summoned three turnkeys ; 
with a dark lantern in one hand and a key in the 
other, he repaired to Dangerfield's cell, opened 
the door quickly, and flashed his bull's-eye into 
the interior. A man, half-naked, covered with 
dirt and blood, issued from a hole which he had 
made in the outer wall. He uttered a loud curse 
at their entrance, flung his iron bar spitefully 
upon the ground, and laid himself down upon his 
bed, which was covered with large stones. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 
A siren's arts. 

The chaplain, having exhorted her to prayer and 
repentance, rose to leave the cell. He paused as 
he laid his hand upon the lock. She took advan- 
tage of this pause to speak. It was the first time 
that he had heard this voice, which was sweet, 
plaintive, and dangerous as the voices of the 
sirens of old. 

' Tou tell me to pray for mercy, and to repent 
of my sins. And you do not even ask me whether 
I am innocent or guilty.' 

* I am not allowed to make myself your con- 
fessor,' he answered. * I beseech you to pray to 
God, who alone knows all your thoughts and 
actions, and who will some day be your judge.' 

She said no more. 

' Will you read a little of this while I am 
gone ?' he added. And he placed a pocket-Bible 
between her passive hands. 

She did not answer. 
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He went silently, almost sadly, from the cell. 
Then she rose and walked slowly to and fro, with 
her beantiftil but treacherous head upon her 
breast. 

She repeated these words eternally to herself: 
' I am not allmced to make myself your confessor,^ 
In spite of the mild tone in which they had been 
pronounced, her eyes, which lost nothing, had 
detected a momentary contraction of the eye- 
brows. 

At length she divined the enigma. Her chap- 
lain had thought of the Eoman Cathohcs as he 
spoke. He therefore hated them. 

'Good!' she murmured, *I have discovered 
that you have a prejudice, and each prejudice in 
a man's mind is a crevice in his armour.' 

When I said that Henry Montague was neither 
a fanatic nor a bigot, I should have said, except- 
ing upon one point. It would seem that God 
does not permit man to love all men, for then he 
would be faultless. And yet it appears strange 
that this young man, who had so often emptied 
his needy purse, who had passed so many sleepless 
nights after witnessing a spectaxjle of human 
misery, or human sin — that this man who really 
loved his Saviour, should yet detest men who 
loved that Saviour too, and who tried to win 
souls to Him and to spread the glory of His 
name. 
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A bitter and poisonous hatred to the Roman 
Catholic priests had been instilled into his heart 
by ignorant tutors and by the controversial books 
and newspapers which they had placed in his 
hands. It was the one blemish on his white robe. 

When he came the next day he found her with 
the sacred volume in her hands, and her eyes 
fixed upon it with an ardent gaze. 

' Oh, sir !' she exclaimed, and she rose, her 
bosom heaving, and her face glowing with emo- 
tion. * Oh, sir, you have saved me ! I began to 
read this book not because you asked me, but 
because I was dull. But soon the words began 
to steal into my heart, and I read on, and on, un- 
able to draw my eyes away. When the light was 
put out I screamed — I who had never feared God 
nor man before. In the horrible darkness and 
silence of the night I heard whispers all round 
me, and sounds like the rusthng of wings in the 
air ; and the words which I had read, I read again 
in strokes of fire on the wall. I awoke in the 
morning with a burning head, and a cold shiver- 
ing in all my limbs. Again I opened the book, 
almost fearing to read, and yet unable to resist 
the strange fascination which it exercised over 
me. This time God placed a chapter of mercy be- 
fore my eyes. As I read so many tender words of 
love, so many promises of pardon, I fell upon my 
knees on these cold stones, while sweet hopes 
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glided through me and circled round my heart. 
Oh, sir, T thank you ; you have saved me T 

She burst into tears as she spoke, and uttered 
words which were stifled as if with sobs. But all 
the while she was watching him like a lynx. 
She saw his hands clasp and his lips flutter for an 
instant. She understood that he was thanking 
God, and gave a smile behind her hands so cold, 
so sardonic, that it would have served as an offer- 
ing to the fiend who had inspired her. 

He staid there two hours reading and praying 
with her. In those two hours he discovered that 
she possessed the power of diving through the 
dead and inanimate letter, and revealing the 
pearls of the Spirit which were beyond the reach 
of common understandings. 

In fact she was a wonderful woman, for in 
those two hours she taught him not only a lesson 
in theology, she had completely studied his 
character, and was learning it by heart. 

' He is the most virtuous man I have ever met,' 
she said to herself as she laid in her bed that 
night. ' But so much the better : virtue is simpli- 
city, simplicity leads to concession ; concession to 
vice. That is why many good women fall and 
are scouted as sinners ; and why artful women, 
shielding themselves with prudence — the only 
useful virtue — are respected as bona-fide Chris- 
tians.' 
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She laid silent for half an hour, and concluded 
her infernal soliloquy thus : — 

' He has two flaws in his armour. The one is 
ambition — laudable in its way — but in all ambi- 
tions there is a stamp of the cloven hoof The 
other is blind and senseless bigotry upon a certain 
point. Through one of these I will stab him in 
the head ; through the other in the heart/ 

For five days she allowed him to visit her with- 
out taking any fresh steps. Precipitation would 
be ruin. 

During these five days she coiled herself slowly 
and silently round the poor sleeping victim ; soon 
he would be quite encircled in those horrible folds 
which embraced before they killed. 

During those five days she matured her obser- 
vations of the intricacies of his character, and 
obtained a certain mastery over him by her pro- 
digious penetration into the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and by her exalted language. These 
he ascribed to divine inspiration instead of to 
human intelligence. There are no men so super- 
stitious upon the problems of faith and inspiration 
as our English churchmen. 

Without knowing it, he already venerated her. 

The warders congratulated him upon the good 
effects of his Bible-readings and prayers. 

* No. 38 is quite like a different soul now fi:om 
what she used to be. Lor, sir ! when she first came 
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she'd howl to herself when she thought ne'er a 
one was by, and answer us so surly when we spoke 
to her — it made a body loath to go a-near. But 
now when we go in she's always a reading the 
good book and talks to us sweet as honey.' 

When Dangerfield's attempt to escape from 
Gradborough jail was published in the papers, 
these ladies, who were charmed with such profes- 
sional incidents, brought her the paper to read. 

When they came for it again, it was crumpled 
and torn. They looked at her. There were 
traces of passion in her eyes, and her lips were 
stained with blood. 

* In two hours more he would have escaped ! ' she 
muttered to herself. 'That is what the paper 
said. He may escape then yet. Ah! if he 
does . . . .' 

A slight shudder of fear shook her limbs. 

' But no, no ; they will watch him strictly night 
and day ; they will iron him hand and foot, they 
will not let him escape.' 

She began to reflect upon her own projects, 
which were still vague and unsettled. At present 
they were like dark shadows which passed back- 
wards and forwards but which she could not 
grasp nor connect. She possessed the two keys 
of liberty, but she was wandering in the dark, 
for she had not yet found the doors. 
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She resolved to make him tell her his history. 
Thus she might perhaps obtain a clue to the 
labyrinth in which she was lost. Thus she might 
find a fulcrum, without which the most powerful 
lever is useless. 



CHAPTER XVn. ^ 



THE CONDEMNED CELL. 



One day the porter of Gradborough prison, looking 
out of his lodge, saw a gentleman and lady cross- 
ing the street towards him. The lady was young 
and beautiful. The gentleman was tall and 
athletic, with the ruddy and sunburnt face of a 
man who had spent life in the country and the 
open air: on his left temple was a huge blue 
bruise, in the centre of which there was a red 
spot. He was dressed in black, which farmers in 
the country believe to be the proper and fashion- 
able costume for Sundays, holidays, and strange 
cities. 

He made a formal bow to the porter, whom he 
believed* to be governor at the very least, and 
handed him a sealed letter. 

' Order to see the jail, sir. Pass on, if you please/ 

They happened to meet the head-turnkey in 

the quadrangle : he received them with a grin of 

recognition and respect. In his eyes they were 
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personages, for they had been two of the most 
important witnesses in the late grand trial. 
He would have shown them over the jail even 
had they not been the bearers of a letter signed 
by a magistrate. 

Having been shown all the mechanical wonders 
of the place, they asked him to conduct them to 
the condemned cell in which Dangerfield was con- 
fined. 

The turnkey raised his eyebrows at this sin- 
gular request. 

Prisoners can only be visited on Wednesdays 
— ah ! it is a Wednesday — and by an order of a 
visiting justice — oh, you have got it in your 
order ! This way then, if you please. 

He descended some steps ; they followed him. 

* In what state of mind does he appear to be ?' 
asked Annie, timidly. 

* Isn't so restless as he was, ma'am ; nor so un- 
ruly. Before trial he was owdacious, to be sure ; 
made two attempts to cut through the wall, and 
nearly got away each time. After the first 
attempt we put him into a stronger cell ; after 
the second attempt we handcufied him. It was 
by order of the justices we did it,' he added 
cautiously. * Well, he was that stubborn, that 
when we came to look at his handcuffs, after 
three days, we found 'em shaved down as thin as 
a sixpence, just by rubbing 'em together. So 
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that cost the county a new pair. That was just 
before his trial, and after his trial he seemed so 
meek and quiet that the deputy-governor said I 
might take him out a walk in the yard without 
the darbies or the slangs on. And would you 
believe it, sir ? Tou see that high wall there ? 
I assure you I only turned my head for a mo- 
ment, and when I looked round he was right on 
the top of the wall. However he got up is a 
marvel to me ; he must have climbed up at the 
comers like a cat. 

* However, when he was up there,' continued 
the man with a laugh, ' he only had to come down 
again, which he did without a word, and went on 
with his walk as if nothing had happened. Tou 
see, sir, he must have thought that this here was 
the outer wall, instead of which there is the dry- 
ing-yard between that and the street, and another 
wall topped with shewo-dee-frizzJ 

The chaplain came out of the cell as they ap- 
proached it. The turnkey touched his cap. 

* Been to see the prisoner, sir ?' 

' Ah ! he is an infatuated creature — a man har- 
dened in sin,' said the old man, as he passed them. 

* Oh ! let us turn back/ said Annie. 

' Nay, nay,' said William, ' do not let us des- 
pair before we have failed.' 

* Tou need not be afraid, ma'am/ said the 
turnkey ; * he is chained.' 
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When they entered the cell they inhaled a cold 
mephitic atmosphere, like that of a funeral vault. 
One pale ray of right filtered through the iron 
bars ; faint and solitary as a last hope, it could 
not illumine the whole of the cell. They found 
themselves in the most horrible of twilights — 
the twilight of a dungeon. 

When their eyes had grown accustomed to 
this sombre light they beheld a man seated on a 
rough wooden stool : he was ironed hand and 
foot ; he was frightftdly thin ; his eyes wore a 
hoUow and dejected look. 

When he recognized them he gave a start 
which resembled a spasm. 

* Ah I then it is those I have injured most who 
come to visit me.* 

The felon condemned to death gave them a 
smile of welcome, and rising presented his clumsy 
seat to Annie, who hesitated, and then sat down. 
The turnkey, with the instinctive delicacy of 
nature's gentlemen, stood as far from them as he 
could. Duty compelled him to be present, not to 
obtrude. 

There was a silence of several moments. Neither 
of them knew how to begin. It was Annie who 
spoke first. 

* We have come to see you, sir, to teU you how 
sorry we are that it should come to this, and 
hoping that before — before you die you wiU try 
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to drive all malice and hatred towards us from 
your heart, as we have drivea all froA ours.' 

' You forgive me, then ?' he said, in a low, 
breathless tone. 

' Forgive ye !' cried Sampson, in his loud and 
honest voice. ' Forgive ye, man ! we have nothing 
left to forgive.' 

* Tes,' said Annie, softly ; * yes, sir, we forgive 
you from our hearts.' 

' God bless you ! God bless you I' and he wrung 
their hands with his hands, which were chained, 
and which were covered with wounds. ' I thought 
that you would, when I saw your kind faces at 
the door.' 

' Ah !' he said, * you do not know how bitterly 
I have been punished for my cowardice and 
treachery towards you. Before I saw you I was 
an Ishmaelite ; I made war upon all men, and all 
men made war upon me. It has been thus all 
my life, and this,' he said, glancing at his chains, 
* is the last act but one of the play. I feel no 
more remorse for the crimes I have committed 
than the soldier feels who kills an enemy in 
battle, and strips him for his clothes ; than the 
Arab feels who plunders a caravan in the desert 
and returns with the spoil to the tent of his 
family, to the encampment of his tribe.' 

Annie sighed. 

* But what would you say to the soldier who 
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murders his comrade that he may steal his gold ? 
What would you say to that Arab who, having 
eaten of the bread and salt which was offered to 
him in hospitality ; who, having laid down upon 
the bed which was kindly prepared for him, 
could rise in the night to assassinate his good 
host, and to possess himself of his wife, his camel, 
and his wealth? You would call that man a 
villain, a dog. And such, or worse than such, 
am I. I never tasted bread nor kindness unpaid 
for, unasked for, till I tasted it from you. And, 
Grod ! how did I repay it ? I tried to rob you, 
sir, of your wife and of your love ; you, madam, 
of your happiness and your home. 

* And because you served me like the cur that I 
was, with blows, I vowed to take a mean revenge 
upon you, a revenge in the night, when you 
slept, as I had hoped, unwarned, unarmed. But 
God could not permit so great an enormity. He 
saved you ; he destroyed me.' 

They closed their eyes that they might not 
see his face, which was distorted with agony. 
But when he spoke again his voice was quite calm. 

' Sit down by me here, William Sampson, if an 
honest man may sit so near a thief, and listen to 
the history of my life.' 

William sat down upon the rough stones, and 
took one of the prisoner's hands in his. It was 
cold and stiff as that of a corpse. 
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* Ah, you start P he cried, with a hoarse lailgh. 
' You see the chill of the grave is already upon 
me. Man's hopes and man's heart cannot live 
for ever, though the hopes be high, and the heart 
be young. I may die before the gallows yet.' 

* You promised to tell us your history,' mur- 
mured Annie, who trembled at the unnatural 
tones in which these words had been pro- 
nounced. 

He told them his history, with the chief out- 
line of which the reader is abeady acquainted. 

* How strange !' murmured Annie, * whom my 
poor brother Tom rescued from the bottom of 
the well, whom my own mother fed with milk 
from her breast, and whom. . . / 

* You used to play with when you were a little 
girl. Ah, madam, you did not think then that 
those lips which you kissed would be polluted 
with the foul oaths and secret words of the 
thief; that those tiny hands which so often 
embraced yours would be covered with the blood 
of a murdered man.' 

* Oh, do not speak like that V 

'Perhaps you can tell me — ^you are so good 
and so religious — ^why I was saved by a miracle 
in order to commit a hundred crimes, without 
doing a single good deed, and finally to die upon 
the gallows ?' 

Annie shook her head. 
TOL. II . H' 
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'We cannot understand how com grows in 
the earth, how birds fly in the air, how insects 
crawl across a ceiling. How can we then under- 
stand the ways of the Almighty God ?' 

* You are right. I have probably been created, 
like the thorns and nettles, for some mysterious 
purpose/ 

Then he added, in a gentler voice : — 

' Providence is like the sun. When we first 
look at it we are dazzled and blinded ; we believe 
that it is faultless. But art and science, those 
dangerous tutors of man, which teach him a 
little, but which cannot teach him much, show 
him that there are spots upon this sun apparently 
so spotless. And perhaps if he could understand 
the nature of these apparent blemishes he would 
worship with greater faith the majesty and eflftil- 
gence of the Deity.' 

* Has your grandfather been to visit you ?' 
asked Annie, in a whisper. 

' He came once. It was at my own request 
that he has not returned. I have already done 
harm enough without compromising the cha- 
racter of a magistrate, and a true gentleman,' 

There was another pause. 

* You will not be angry with me if I ask you 
something ?' said Annie. 

'Angry with you!' 

She hesitated a little. * If I ask you whether 
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you do not fear the tribunal which awaits you in 
another world ?' 

* Tear I' he cried in a husky voice, *what 
wretch is there condemned to death who does 
not quake at the sound of his own voice ? who 
does not shudder at his own thoughts ? "When 
people are with me, though they be my jailors ; 
when the sun shines on me, though it be only 
with that one pale ray, I feel that I could defy 
gods, men, devils. But when I am alone and in 
darkness . . / He shuddered. 

* I could silence the poor old chaplain with 
words of ingenious bravado, but I cannot silence 
my own conscience. Night after night I reproach 
myself for my vices, more than for my crimes. 
Night after night a band of pale spectres flit past 
me, and point at me with their fingers, and 
reproach me with their red and sunken eyes.' 

'Do you never pray to God to release you 
from these dreams, which come from remorse ?' 

' It is too late to pray ; God would not listen 
to me/ 

*God will always listen to the sinner who 
humbly prays for mercy. He has said in his 
Book : " Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wooiy * 

* I do not know how to pray,* he muttered. 
* No one ever taught me that/ 
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*I will teach you/ she said; and she knelt 
down upon the pointed stones and raised her 
.hands towards the one ray of light, which, faint 
but beautiM, fell like the eye of God upon her 
upturned face. 

Slowly and sullenly the criminal feU upon his 
.knees. William also knelt. And the turnkey 
bared his head and lowered his head that he 
might listen to the prayer. 

Soft and melodious as the murmurings of dis- 
tant water her voice rose from the depths of that 
dark cell, and pleaded with heaven for the sinner's 
soul. 

The fountains of that hard man's heart were 
at length opened, and tears flowed from his eyes 
for the first time. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



A siren's triumph. 



Henry Montague, his eyes dull and reddened 
through want of sleep, again approached Char- 
lotte Chatfield's cell. 

He visited her now several times in the day, 
and whenever he came he found her always with 
her Bihle on her knees. 

He opened the door softly ; she pretended not 
to hear him. He gazed upon her with a feeling 
that was almost veneration. Her pale face and 
her eyes glowing ardently, made her resemble a 
virgin-saint at her devotions. 

Then he remembered that in a few weeks she 
must wear a felon's dress, and endure a felon's 
doom. This thought made him shudder; he 
fencied that he saw her soul striving towards 
heaven, and dragged back into the abyss by the 
base drudgeries and foul companionship of the 
hulks. 

' Oh, how to avdd the law !' he murmured. 
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She heard him, and her black heart leapt with 
joy. "When he spoke to her, she gave a little 
scream. *I did not know that you were here, 
sir/ 

She showed him what she had been reading, 
and described her feelings with that perfidious 
eloquence, which was her chief weapon. Then 
she asked him to relate to her his life. 

She listened anxiously; the drama was ap- 
proaching its denouement. 

He told her that which he called his life — ^his 
three years at college, his missionary project, his 
interview with his relative. 

And he spoke to her of his mother, and his 
sister whom he loved so warmly. 

And he laid bare his warm and enthusiastic 
heart, into which she had probed with cold and 
ingenious calculations. 

When he had ended he found her silent, and 
looking vacantly at the ground. He believed that 
she was buried in a reverie. 

In fact she was attempting in these few mo- 
ments to mould her scheme into a form which 
would not fail. She threw out a sentence, in 
order that she might feel her way ; she watched 
him keenly as he spoke. 

* How long have you been here ?* 

* Two years,* he answered, with a sigh. 

At this sigh her eyes flashed with an infernal 
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light. Had he seen her then, he would have been 
saved; but he was looking gloomily on the 
ground. 

* Has your relative, during these two years^ 
ever invited you to leave the prison ?' 

* Never.' 

'Has he fixed upon any particular time for 
your liberation from this painful duty ?' 

' No/ said the chaplain ; and he sighed again. 

* This is strange/ she murmured, * very strange^* 

* What do you mean ?' cried Montague, who 
began to feel a vague alarm. 

'This man has some motive for imprisoning 
you here, that is all/ 

' Impossible ! James Castle would not — — ' 

* James Castle !' she cried, ' Do you know him ? 
Is he acquainted with your relative ?* 

* James Castle !' he stammered, more and more 
surprised; James Castle ! that is the name of the 
man of whom we have been speaking — my pa- 
tron — ^my mother's cousin/ 

She looked at him compassionately. 
' Poor young man ! poor young man !' 

* What are you saying ? what are you saying? 
Eelease me from this suspense, I entreat you/ 

* Oh, blind young man !* she said, in a solemn 
voice. * Do you not know, then, who this man is ?' 

* I — I know who he is ? He is my mother's 
cousin.' 
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* He is a Eoman Catholic — a JesidtJ 
•A Jesuit r 

* Poor simpleton, how little do you know of 
the wiles of men ! This kind patron of yours, this 
benevolent relative, this James Castle, is the chief 
of the English Jesuits — the leader of a band of 
Eomish adventurers, who wage a secret war 
against our faith by creeping in the dark places of 
the city, and instilling their false doctrines into 
simple minds by crafty words and designs. 
Warned by yotir confidence, fearing your rivalry, 
he sent you to this prison, at the gates of which 
Hke noise of the world dies away ; to this prison, 
where he has kept you in custody two years, and , 
where he would have retained you till your life 
had been spent, or your patience exhausted/ 

The young chaplain placed his hand upon his 
burning forehead, and staggered to a seat. She 
was right. He could not have conceived that 
there was such villany in man ; yet he did not 
disbeUeveit ; prejudice, like a phantom from hell, 
placed its dark hands before his eyes. He tried 
to reflect : his thoughts were scattered and para- 
lyzed. Motionless as stone, with fixed eyes and 
contracted features, he sat, trying to recall the 
past, trying to form resolutions for the fature. 

She stood over him, looking at him with her 
horrible eyes. 

*Ah, yes, I remember now how anxious he^ 
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seemed that I should accept his offer, and how ho 
smiled. Oh, yes, I see it all now/ 

And the unhappy young man recalled a dozen 
circumstances, which seemed to corroborate the 
daring falsehood which she had told him. 

* Two years lost 1' she murmured, in her artful 
voice* 

He sprang to his feet. 
^ Tell me, what am I to do ?' he cried. 
*How can I guide you, sir? you are an elected 
minister of God : I am but a poor felon.' 

* Tou are near to God, as the thief on the cross, 
to whom he promised paradise. God will inspire 
you. Answer me.' 

He looked at her ; she was transformed. Her 
hair was dishevelled, and flowed down to her 
waist; her face was illumined with a singular 
light. Beautiful and inspired as a Grecian 
priestess she approached him, and touched him 
on the arm. 

* Henry Montague, what dost thou here ? Tor 
two years the cause of God has been waiting for 
thee. Men's souls have been thirsting for thee. 
Arise, and to thy work.' 

She pointed with royal majesty towards hea- 
ven. He fell upon his knees, and prayed. 

*The cause awaits!' she cried. *Each hour 
wasted is a soul destroyed. Arise, tod to thy work !' 

He prayed aloud to God to give him help. 
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* The Philistines are abroad. They kill the 
tender children of God. They drag them back 
from life-everlasting, and consign them to the 
flames of hell. Arise, and to thy work !' 

At these words he rose and joined his hands 
with hers. 

* Wilt thou show me my path and aid me in 
my work ?' 

She enfolded him in her arms, and touched his 
white forehead with her impious lips. 

' I will lead you/ she whispered, ' to the poor 

hearts who are famished for the word. I will 

show you the path in whose bitter thorns I have 

already trod.' 

♦ * # « « 

It was night in the prison. For a few hours 
all punishments were past, all cares were for- 
gotten. 

It was night in the prison, and all slept : the 
guilty with the innocent ; the prisoners with their 
jailors ; the chained with the free. 

Pale moonbeams threw a faint light upon the 
long dusky corridor, and filled it with wild 
shadows. But soon a stranger shadow still: it 
moved ; it ghded silently by the wall. 

A key turned softly in the lock : a door opened 
by inches : two shadows floated across the floor. 

Another door opened: this time with more 
noise ; it was the door of the corridor. 
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The moonbeams disappeared : all was dark in 
tlie prison : dark and impenetrable as a demon's 
mind ; dark and gloomy as a lost soul's despair. 

That night the tolling of a deep-toned bell 
awoke the frightened inhabitants of Eoxton from 
their sleep. It was the alarm-bell of the jail. 
One of the prisoners had escaped. 



CHAPTEE XIX 



THE SHADOW OP DEATH. 



Annie and William were staying at Gradborough 
with Annie's eldest sister, who lived there. They 
had obtained permission to visit the condemned 
prisoner whenever they pleased. They visited 
him every day. 

Dangerfield, who had first looked forward to 
these visits simply because they cheered his soli- 
tude, now began to love them because they placed 
better thoughts in his heart. They believed him 
to be converted, repentant ; but once they men- 
tioned the name of Charlotte Chatfield and her 
treachery towards him. 

His face became clouded with fierce passions. 

* Ah,' said Annie, sadly, * you hate this woman ; 
you will not die happily/ 

' Tou are right ; I shall not die happily : for I 
shall die unavenged.' 

* How do you know that ? Perhaps even now 
she writhes with remorse for what she has done/ 
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' She will be there to see me hung. Ah, devil V 
he cried, and he bit his lips to the blood. 

* She has been but the instrument in the hands 
of God to check you in your life of crime. Oh, 
sir, forgive her: that would be your bitterest, 
your noblest revenge/ 

'Ah!' 

* Do you not know that text, sir ? — " Therefore 
Af thind enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 

him drink ; for in so doing thou shaU heap coats 
of fire on his head'' ' 
His eyes glistened* 

* Yes, to forgive her would be to heap hot coals 
of fire on her head. Yes, that would be a noble 
revenge.' 

* You forgive her, then ?' said poor Annie. 
' I will say so,* he added, with a smile. 

She was silent. There was something in this 
smile which horrified her. 

* That will not be all,* he said. ' I have a con- 
viction for which I can find no cause, but which is 
none the less a conviction, that I have been saved 
from death and thrown into that woman's path, 
that through me the nieasure of that woman's 
sins should be filled, that through me they should 
be avenged. There is a being whom I have seen, 
but whom I do not know — a woman dressed 
always in black, palefaced, grey-haired, who for 
years has followed me like a spectre, and who has 
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always appeared to me before any great crisis of 
my life. She it is who will avenge me/ 

' Why do you not drive these horrible thoughts 
away, and think of your death, which is so 
near?' 

* I shall die like a brave man/ he answered, 
calmly, ' with my head high, and with the red 
handkerchief in my hand/ 

* Oh, try to die without pride, and with the 

love of God in your heart/ 

* « * ♦ # 

On the day before the execution Dangerfield 
was still the same. At one moment he would 
join in their prayers with a fervid accent and a 
flaming eye. They beheved his words to be 
sincere, for the heart of a dying man lies usually 
in his lips, as if preparing to take its flight for 
another land. 

But immediately afterwards he would utter 
some phrases of cold and even impious satire. It 
was as if the angels of God and the demons of 
hell were wrestling for his soul, and alternately 
held it in their grasp. 

As for EandaU, he prepared to die as he had 
lived — a brute. On this last day of his life the 
governor sent the head-turnkey to ask him if he 
wished for anything, hoping that he might send 
for the chaplain, who had visited him two days 
before, and whom he had driven from his cell 
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with horrible oaths. He replied that he should 
like a bottle of port- wine and a roast fowl. The 
turnkey took this message to the governor, who 
went to the cell himself. 

* I've told yer what I wanted/ said the Cracks- 
man, snrlily. * I want a roast fowl and a bottle 
of port-wine. Ton said I could have what I 
liked for dinner the day before I was hung, and 
you ought to keep your word.' 

'Very well,' said the governor, 'you shall have 
it.' But in half an hour he returned. 

'Well, Eandall,' he said, *I find that my 
people have not been cooking a fowl to-day. The 
fact is, it's my wife's birthday, and it is a rule in 
our family always to have roast beef and plum 
pudding on birthdays.' 

Eandall answered with deep feeling that that 
was quite right and as it ought to be. 

'Well, 'then, I will send you a good plate of 
roast beef before I sit down to it myself, and a 
bottle of port.' 

Eandall, who now. began to understand the 
drift of the previous remarks, burst into a volley 
of oaths. 

'You promised me I should have a fowl; 
you've broke your word. I won't have anything 
now.' 

'It's foohsh turning sulky about it, EandalL 
You'll have just the same dinner as I do, and a 
birthday dinner, too.' 
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*!No/ said the injurecl prisoner, *I shan^t; 
you've deceived me ; I won't touch anything/ 

The governor had a fowl killed and roasted, 
and sent it to him with the wine. Eandall was 
a favourite with him, because he had accidentally 
prevented Dangerfield's escape. As soon as the 
Cracksman had finished, he rang the bell and told 
them not to awake him tiU the last moment- 

When they went to his cell at half-past seven 
in the morning they found him snoring supinely 
in his bed. 

But they found Dangerfield dressed, and his 
bed had not been disturbed that night. He was 
drawing something upon the wall with chalk as 
they entered. He asked them to wait till he had 
finished it. 

It was the likeness of a young woman who was 
standing upon a dead body, and who held in her 
hand a cup which overflowed. 

And of another woman who was creeping 
towards her from behind, with her lips fiimily set 
and a knife uplifted in her hand. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEATH. 

Let us visit the street before the jail, the night 
before the execution. 

It was Sunday night at eleven o'clock; thd 
public-houses had closed and forced the people 
into the air, which was rain,- — into the street, 
which was mud* A vast crowd were already- 
collected before the jail, . and were watching the 
ominous preparations for the morrow. 

There were lanterns placed at intervals of 
several yards down the whole length of the street ; 
dark shadows might be seen flitting round these 
lights; the harsh sound of iron striking stone 
rose into the air. 

They were digging holes in the ground with 
iron crowbars. 

At the end of the street, at the farther extre- 
mity of the prison, there was a yard surrounded 
by a high stone wall, surmounted by iron spikes. 
The door of this yard was open ] lights trembled 
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in its mysterious depths ; a group of men and 
women stood near it ; a policeman stood at each 
side of the door. 

Occasionally, men carrying large iron bars and 
wooden posts passed out; these planted in the 
ground were formed into a barrier that the mob 
might be kept at a certain distance from the 
scene of execution. 

Gradually the group in front of the yardf in- 
creased into a crowd. As at every quarter of an 
hour the church bell gave forth its solemn notes 
they clung closer together and peered over each 
others' shoulders into that black space, from which 
indefinite sounds were raised, aad which was 
guarded so vigilantly by its two sentinels. 

They heard the noise of wheels, and cried joy- 
fully- 

* It's coming, ifs coming /" 

But they became silent as, drawn by three 
strong horses, a strange vehicle passed them. It 
was a large square cart of enormous size, upon 
four low broad wheels. It was painted black. 

It passed slowly up the street, and halted be- 
fore a small door which opened from the prison 
into the street. 

From the interior of the vehicle sprang three 
men in their shirt-sleeves : they dragged with 
them a huge pole, and erected it towards 
heaven. 
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A low murmur went through the crowd. This 
was the gallows. 

In ten minutes the preparations for death were 
completed — the gallows of black wood, with its 
rope hanging down, and the trap-door which was 
unfastened from below. The horses were un- 
harnessed and ridden back to their stable within 
the prison yard. 

strange love of man for all that pertains to 
death ! Hundreds stood there and gazed on the 
gallows for hours without turning their eyes away. 

At daybreak they perceived a withered, grey- 
haired man, who was walking to and fro in front 
of the prison behind the gallows. He was dressed 
in black from head to foot, with the exception of 
his white neckcloth. He wore a skull-cap on his 
head, which, at such an hour and on such an occa- 
sion, gave him an appearance that was abnost 
weird-hke. 

Men pointed him out to other men, who shook 
their heads. One of them asked a policeman. 

Then a horrible whisper went through the 
crowd — 

' That is the hangman V 

The sun rose murky and full of blood. Every 
moment the multitude increased. 

The salesmen of hot potatoes and coffee, cakes 
and fruit, had disappeared. Their places were 
taken by men who offered wares of a different de- 
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scription, vending them with a peculiar cry. 
These were broadsides, or penny sheets, contain- 
ing The Life and Confession of the notorious bur- 
glars, George Dangerjield ofnd Thomas Randall. 

The hours passed. It was nearly eight o'clock. 
They yelled at the prison, which stood before 
them dark and gloomy; they demanded their 
victims with fierce shouts. * Bring them out I bring 
them out /' they cried. 

They even indulged in jocularities, frightful at 
such a moment. 

'It's hot-roll time,' they cried. 'Bring them 
out to breakfast !' 

' It's a cold morning,' yelled the brutes, ' and 
there's a drop of something short waiting for 
them.' 

Then, as if by presentiment, these men ceased 
their jests, and the vendors their cries. It was 
one of those mysterious intervals of silence which 
sometimes fall upon great crowds. 

A bell tolled solemnly. It was the knell of 
those who were condemned to die. 

The prison door opened slowly. One of the 
jailers stood in the portal. 

They cried with one voice : *Hats off!' and a 
thousand heads were bared, a thousand faces up- 
turned. One would have believed that it was a 
performance at the theatre they were witnessing. 

The malefactors appeared bound and pinioned ; 
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behiud them the chaplain, with an open prayer- 
book in his hand, the sheriffs in their robes, the 
ofl&cers of the jail, the myrmidons of the gallows. 

A regiment of policemen encircled the gallows 
with their truncheons drawn. 

A trembling run through the crowd which re- 
sembled the waves of the sea beneath the first 
blast of the north wind. This was followed by 
a murmur like that of the waves when the wind 
lashes them into wrath. 

Then they uttered three groans. The chaplain 
began to read the service of the dead. 

EandaU looked sullenly upon the ground, 
Dangerfield glanced curiously round him at those 
who were craving to see him die. 

EandaU was hung first. As the mob witnessed 
his dying agonies, they shuddered and clung 
closer together as if for protection from this death, 
which they saw for the first time. 

But Dangerfield was still calm and unmoved. 
Eaising himself to his full height he looked search- 
ingly round him. Suddenly his face brightened 
with inexpressible tenderness and love. His eyes 
beamed towards a young man and a lady who 
were standing upon some stone steps at the other 
side of the street. He could not wave his hand, 
for that was bound : he could only bid them adieu 
with his eyes and with a smile. 

The man turned and raised his hands to his 
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eyes. But the lady smiled and pointed towards 
the sky. 

Now the people began to pity him. 

* How young he is, and how handsome ! What 
a pity it is that he should have come to this.' 

* Handsome! Even old Nick was handsome 
when he was young. He's done wickedness 
enough for the hanging of ten men.' 

' D ye see that red handkerchief in his hand ? 
That's to show he dies without telling any of the 
secrets of his friends.' 

* Ah ! and did ye see how his face changed but 
now ? He looked lik6 an angel from heaven 
then. Maybe he saw his sweetheart in the crowd. 
Poor girl! she'll soon have nought but a cold 
corpse to love.' 

Dangerfield still continued his examination of 
the faces beneath him, as if there was still some 
one whom he \\dshed to find- He withdrew his 
eyes almost reluctantly, and turned them upon the 
oflScers behind him. 

At this sign the priest withdrew ; the hang- 
man approached ; all were hushed into a silence 
deep and terrible as that of the tomb. He had 
already made one step towards his death, when 
he caught sight of a form which till then had 
been hidden under the shadow of the scaffold, and 
which had crept forth like a snake into the light 
to see him hung. 
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It was that of a young woman, with a face 
pale as death, and eyes which shone like hot 
coals. 

Those who were observing him closely, saw 
that his lips quivered for an instant. Conquering 
this emotion, he made his face appear calm, al- 
most noble, and said in a firm voice : 

' I forgive you V 

The hangman passed a strap round his feet, 
and secured them with a horrible deliberation. 
He drew a white cap over his eyes and mouth. 
Then he disappeared beneath the gallows. 

For an instant Dangerfield stood motionless 
upon his open tomb. A dog, attracted by the 
odour of death, crept to the foot of the gallows 
and uttered a plaintive howl. 

The bolt was drawn from below : there was a 
frightful crash; a black chasm opened beneath 
his feet ; for more than a minute he swung round 
and vibrated in the air. 

Then commenced those struggles which we are 
informed are merely muscular and involuntary, 
but which are sickening to behold. 

But when he had loosened his right arm from 
the rope which had pinioned it, and had thrust 
his hand into his bosom and torn convulsively at 
his heart, as if there was the seat of all his pain, 
a cry of horror rose from a hundred mouths ; and 
women who had wished to see death, without 
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knowing how terrible it was, shrieked and 
swooned away. 

Dangerfield had deceived this artfiil woman 
who had learnt to read men's faces as a scholar 
learns to read the books of aU languages. These 
words which he had pronounced with such sim- 
plicity and dignity had made her beheve that he 
died repentant — ^that in kilh'ng his body, she had 
9aved his soul, 

She gnashed her teeth and cursed herself bit« 
terly* 

Thus she had been robbed of the revenge for 
which she had schemed so cunningly and waited 
80 long. 

And thus Dangerfield had died Hke the hero 
of an eastern romance, planting a dagger into the 
heart of his enemy at the last moment of his life- 
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IN THE HEART OF THE JAIL. 

In the heart of the jail, where the sun never 
shone; where the feet of thieves might never 
tread ; encircled by high and glooiny walls, there 
was a small plot of barren turf — ^the cemetery of 
the prison. 

On that same night, when aU other lights were 
extinguished, when all other sounds had ceased, 
there was a lantern burning in the burial ground ; 
there were two men with bared arms digging at 
the soil. 

One of them stood up to his waist in the grave, 
and shovelled the dirt upwards : the other was 
leaning on his mattock. By their side was a 
coarse beech-wood coffin, half hidden by their 
cloaks. 

The man who le^nt upon his mattock began to 
speak. 

*Us had a queer kind of Jack Ketch this 
morning, Strong.' 
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* He was a rum 'un, and no mistake/ 

* Know where he commed from ?' 

* No : all I know is, the reg'lar wrote to our 
govemur to say he was sick, and gw'ine him an 
introduction to this here party.' 

* He did the trick well/ 

' Nobody couldn't ha' done it no better/ 

^ It's cur'ous nothing should be knowed of his 
whereabouts/ 

*Stop; didn't I hear that he commed from 
somewhere's near Dulton, where he'd bin living 
all by hisself ? In course I did/ 

' It struck me now/ continued Strong, * that 
there was something very diflferent in the way 
them two men hung. Eandall dropped with a 
wild jerk, and broke his own neck in a second. 
But Dangerfield, he seemed only to sink like as 
if there was something a-breaking his fall/ 

' Shrugged up his shoulders, may-be, so as to 
weaken the dfop. There's many as do it, but I 
think it's a bad plan. It seems only to linger 
their pains.' 

Strong worked on in silence for some time, 
the other man still leaning upon his mattock, 
and looking at the ground as if in thought. 

' Be the grave nigh finished. Strong ?' 

'Ay.' 

'When we've buried the coffin we shan't be 
long fiUing it up/ 
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* No, that's the easiest part of the job/ 

' And when we've filled it up we'll put a bit of 
green mound over it.' 

' Tea, he deserves that, for he was a great man 
in his own trade, was Dangerfield.' 

* When the green mound's over him, Strong, 
nobody will ever put a spade in there/ 

* Sartinly not ; else it would be sack-ree-ledge/ 
The man who leant on his mattock was silent ; 

the other standing waist-high in the grave, 
looked at him. 

' Go on, Eobert Benwell. There's something 
behind them questions.' 

' I met an old friend to-day,' continued Ben- 
well. 

' Well, it's cheerful to meet them at all times.' 

' Specially sitch friends as he. He was a real 
friend. Strong : an out-and-outer was this party 
as I'm a-speakin' on. 

*A gentleman, may-be/ 

' A tall thin gentleman with grey hair and a 
wise face/ 

' A doctor, mayhap.' 

' Ah, a clever doctor, who likes to ketch things 
from natur' without reading 'em in books/ 

' You helped him, peradventure.' 

' Yes,' said the man who leant on his mattock, 
' I helped him, and he gave me gold for't. D'ye 
understand ?' 
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The other mail crept from the grave. 

' A spade like this ?' 

'Ay.' 

* A mattock like that ?' 
' True/ 

'A moon overhead, a sack, a cab on four 
wheels, and a room Ml o' papers and books with 
picturs in em, and steel tools fit to make one's 
blood run cold ?' 

* You know the game then ?' 

*I know the game though I never played at 
it.' 
' Ha' ye a mind to begin ?' 

^What's the figure?' 

The man raised his fist into the moonlight, 
and opened it four times. 

' Twenty's the figur,' is it ?' 

* Twenty's the figur : ten apiece.' 
'Got a sack?' 

* There's one hid in the comer,' 

* Can we get out without bein' twigged ?' 

* I've got the keys, and we can tread soft.' 
They took their cloaks from the coffin, and 

placed the lantern closer to it. 

' Lend us your mattock,' said Strong, 

' No, that may maul him about ; besides the 

noise. I've got a better tool than that.' 

So saying, he produced a screw-driver. In a 

few minutes the lid of the coffin was off. They 
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dragged the corpse out by the heels. Strong 
brought the sack and held it open : BenweU 
put his arms round the dead man and lifted him 
from the ground. Then he dropped it shrieking. 
An old man stood before them. It was the exe- 
cutioner. 

The wretches knelt to him, and implored him 
not to denounce them. 

He gave a short laugh. 

* They transport resurrection-men for life now- 
a-days/ he said, 

Benwell raised the spade and advanced towards 
him. 

' The grave sha'n't be empty T he cried. 

* As you please,' said the hangman, with his 
sarcastic laugh ; and the barrel of a pistol glit- 
tered in the beams of the moon. 

He dropped the spade. 

' Put the body into the sack/ said the hangman. 

They stared at him for a moment ; then obeyed 
him quickly. It appeared that they were to 
have a confederate, instead of an enemy. 

* Fasten the lid of the coflBn.' 
This was done. 

' Bury it, and fiU the grave.' 

When the grave was filled up, he made them 
erect a green mound. 

He counted five sovereigns into each of their 
greedy hands. 
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* Now/ said he, * obey my instructions, and I 
will give you each ten more/ 

They promised. He raised the lantern and 
examined their faces carefully by its ghastly but 
vivid rays. 

*At the corner of the dark lane which leads 
from the prison-gates towards the water-meadows, 
you will find a coach drawn by two black horses. 
The driver is a short man with red hair. You 
will ask him if he has room for a good fare. He 
will get off his box and open the door to you ; 
you will place the sack upon the seat, with the 
head uppermost. Be carefiil to carry it in that 
manner. You will then wait five minutes, by 
which time I shall be there.' 

Benwell shouldered the sack. As he did so, a 
scheme crossed his brain. He smiled uncon- 
sciously. Something cold touched his forehead : 
it was the barrel of the pistol. 

' Put it down/ said the hangman, sternly ; ^ I 
see that you are not to be trusted.' Benwell laid 
down the sack with a shudder. This man could 
read into his very thoughts. 

He made a sign to Strong, who took the sack. 
' Do as I told you,' he said, * and the money shall 
be yours. Attempt to betray me, and you are a 

dead man/ 

m m m m 

In a room filled with the mysterious parapher- 
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nalia of science, stretched upon a table was a 
naked corpse. Two men were bending over it ; 
an oil-lamp hanging from above poured a white 
light upon the scene. 

' You see/ said the grey-haired man, ' this 
blue and swollen face, these glazed eyes, this flesh 
which is cold to the touch as frozen clay ; and 
you believe that Augustus Dangerfield is dead.' 

' Tes,' said the man with the red hair, * he is 
dead.' 

* Oh, wondrous science I' cried the aged ferry- 
man : ' thou canst awaken the fire which sleeps 
and smoulders unseen to common eyes. Thou 
canst restore life when all symptoms of life have 
departed, and brave death as he sits triumphant 
on his throne.' 

He seized the lower jaw of the dead man, and 
drew it forcibly downwards. 

' Behold !' he cried. 

Then they saw this jaw return . slowly to its 
place, like a door closing on its hinge. 

The man with red hair, whose name was Eaw- 
linson, clasped his hands. The ferryman took off 
his coat, and bared his shrivelled arms. Eawlin- 
son did the same. Directed by the old man he 
wrapped his hand in wool, and gently rubbed the 
chest and left side of the body. 

The other man warmed some oil over a char- 
coal stove, and with it rubbed the neck, the veins 
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of which were frightfiilly distended. This con- 
tinued for a quarter of an hour : no signs of life 
appeared. 

The old man took a silver tube from a maho- 
gany chest ; it was hollow and curved at the end 
to admit of its passage into the throat. 

* Now, poor corpse/ he murmured, * as the aged 
Samuel restored life to his child, by obeying the 
commands of God, so I, with this feeble breath, 
will fan the spark of life within thy heart/ 

He forced it between the teeth, which were 
tightly clenched, and applying his mouth to the 
other end, breathed his own breath into Danger- 
field's lungs. 

Eawlinson, at his directions, had gradually in- 
creased the friction, and now rubbed with all his 
strength. But the flesh was still of the same 
ghastly livid hue ; he began to despair. 

The ferryman poured some vitriolic acid into a 
cup, and diluting it with water, made him apply 
it with his hand. The previous friction having 
X)pened the pores of the skin, the powerful acid 
began to penetrate into the system, and the skin 
began to glow. 

The old man placed his ear upon the heart. 

* The heart beats,' he said, calmly. 
Eawlinson uttered a joyful cry. 

The old man filled a phial with lukewarm 
spirits of wine. This he allowed to fall, drop by 
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drop, Upon that heart which was fluttering into 
Kfe. 

* Might he not have brandy?' asked the as- 
sistant. 

* Not before he breathes,' 

Eawlinson put his mouth to the blue lips of 
the patient. 

* He does not breathe yet.' 

The old man smiled, and handed him the phial. 
Then he unhooked a small mirror from a nail, 
and held it before those cold lips : it became im- 
mediately stained with naoisture. He inserted a 
quill between his teeth, and poured a few drops 
of brandy into his mouth, Eawlinson fanning the 
face, and sprinkling it with cold water. 

Dangerfield sighed. 

The old man passed his hands, soft as a wo- 
man's, over him, diffusing a thrilling warmth 
through his frame. He gave long, quick gasps : 
then he moved; he half raised himself, and 
opened his eyes, from which the film of death 
had scarcely departed. 

Presently those eyes dilated, and became furious 
and bloodshot ; his face, from livid, turned red, 
and, from red, purple. 

* Quick, quick 1' cried the old man, — ' the ma- 
hogany case.' 

Dangerfield raised himself to a sitting posture, 
and glared rqund him with his frightful eyes. 
VOL. IL P 
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When they fell upon the ferryman they grew 
large and round, and shone like a cat's. 

' Ton are the hangman !' he cried, and gave a 
wild shriek. 

Eawlinson gave the old man the case. He 
armed himself with a probe. 

* Hold him down,' he said. 

Eawlinson forced him backwards on the table. 
Dangerfield struggled like a demon. They tied 
him to the table with a rope ; Eawlinson applied 
towels soaked in vinegar to his head, and the old 
man bled him at the arm. 

He soon recovered his senses, and gazed round 
him with a bewildered look. He felt weak, so 
weak that he could not even reflect. He had a 
dim remembrance of a terrible pain: when he 
tried to recall it more firmly to his mind, his 
memory stole from him like a phantom. There 
was a thick mist before his eyes ; in the centre 
wa« a round, luminous globe: it was the lamp. 
Sometimes he detected two tall shadows floating 
to and fro ; he wondered what these were. Pre- 
sently one of them approached him ; he saw that 
it was a man ; he glared at the face — it was kind 
— there was a smile upon the lips. He tried to 
smile also. Something touched his lips ; it was 
the rim of a glass ; he looked at the face through 
the mist : it was still smiling. He began to un- 
derstand ; it wanted him to drink ; he opened his 
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parched lips with difficulty, and drank. It was 
water and honey flavoured with aromatic herbs. 
As he drank, a delicious sensation crept over him. 
He felt his feet tingle, his eyes sparkle, and the 
blood grow warm within his veins. The mist 
began to clear away, and he saw standing by him 
an old man, who gave him one of those benevo- 
lent smiles which appear only upon aged lips. 

He tried to rise that he might kiss this smile. 
The old man raised his hand : he sank back. 

The old man assumed a commanding attitude ; 
his height increased, his eyes filled with light, 
and looked at him fixedly. He could not with- 
draw his eyes from them, though it weakened 
them as if he had been looking at the sun. Then 
the ferryman raised his hands, and made mys- 
terious passes. 

' Sleep !' he cried, in a terrible voice. 

Dangerfield closed his eyes, trembling. 

* Sleep !' said the voice again. 

Then his brain, cell by cell, faculty by faculty, 
dozed into slumber; but he heard, as if in a 
dream, that voice once more : 

' Sleep, sleep, poor soul, and forget that thou 
art restored to this wretched world.' 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

THE DAT AFTER THE FAIR. 

In the dusk of tiiat same day a woman might have 
heen seen trudging along the road from London 
to Gradborough. Her appearance was different 
from that of most female pedestrians whom one 
meets upon the high road in the country, such as 
weeders returning from work, or wives from the 
market-town, where they can buy their groceries 
a trifle cheaper than in the village shops. Her 
dress, though soiled and tarnished, had once been 
black silk ; her hair was of that iron grey which 
one often finds in persons of determined character ; 
and her complexion was rather the pale and 
sallow of London than the ruddy and ohve of the 
country. 

She sat down on a bank by the side of a moss- 
grown, weather-beaten mile-stone, on which was 
inscribed : * This is one mile from the city of Grad- 
borough/ 
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* One mile more !' she sighed. • How many I 
have walked to-day! More than I could have 
walked when I was youngest and strongest. But 
there is something burning like a poison in my 
veins which drives me on, on, on.' 

She rose and walked with marvellous speed 
till she arrived at the top of a steep hill. Be- 
neath her lay the city, with its spires towering 
and its smoke rising towards heaven. Down the 
sides of this hill, like a petty suburb, were scat- 
tered a few cottages. 

' Here,' she said to herself, * I shall be able to 
obtain a cheaper lodging than I can in the town.' 

But first she had to make an inquiry, and 
stopped a countryman who was walking down the 
middle of the road, with a yoke on his shoulders 
and a pair of bright tin milking pails swinging 
to and fro. 

* Can you tell me when the execution will be 
to-morrow ?' 

Her voice trembled as she said this word ' exe- 
cation! 

The countryman stopped, set his pails down 
upon the ground, and stared at her. Then a ray 
of intelligence stole over his face and communi- 
cated itself to his voice, which burst into a loud 
guffaw. 

' That's a good 'un, dalled if it baint ! Hor ! 
hor ! that be a good 'un, however/ 
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He hooked up his pails again, and attempted 
to pass her. 

* Will you not answer me, my man ? I have 
reasons for asking the question, believe me.' 

' Come, I say, missus, a joke's a joke, but I 
wants to be moving.' And he uttered the loud 
musical cry of his trade, 

' I assure you, by the love of God,' said the 
woman^ earnestly, ' that I mean no jest. I have 
travelled many miles to witness the execution 
which takes place in Gradborough to-morrow 
morning.' 

The clown's face, naturally of a bright red, be- 
came purple. The eyes dwindled into two motes 
of light between great ridges of flesh. Again he 
set his pails upon the ground, and leaning agaii^t 
a post, laughed till he was breathless. 

She looked at him at first with surprise, then 
with anger. 

These emotions, perceptible upon her face, only 
served to increase his merriment. 

' Hor I hor ! Lurd ! if it baint as good as a 
play. Why, my good 'ooman, you be come a 
day after the fair. The hanging was aU done and 
over by eight o'clock this morning.' 

He went off, staggering with laughter. Ann 
Whittick felt something like fire run through her 
brain. Stunned and almost senseless, she sup- 
ported herself by the post at the road-sid^. A 
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poor woman who was sweeping the dust from heif 
door-step saw her livid face, and brought her a 
glass of water* The woman in black drank it 
mechanically, without thanking her, or indeed 
without seeing who had brought it. 

This refreshed her, but it was something more 
than this which made her raise her head proudly, 
and walk with the agility of a young tnan to- 
wards the centre of the city. 

Whenever she came to a public-house, whether 
beer-shop, tavern, or hotel, she entered, and 
having staid within for a few moments, would 
return into the street. It was evident that she 
was searching for somebody, and though after 
two hours her search still appeared to have been 
fruitless, her eyes were still bright, her step still 
firm. 

At last her labours were ended. Entering an 
hotel which bore the sign of 'The Old Carved 
Lion' she met the waif^er in the passage, and said 
to him : 

' Did a young lady sleep here last night?' 

* I think there was, ma'am, but I'll ask the 
chambermaid. Here, Harriet ! ye're wanted.' 

The chambermaid appeared upon the scene, 
and looked somewhat superciliously at the feded 
dress of the interrogator. 

* Would you be kind enough to tell me,' said 
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the latter, ' whether a youg lady slept here last 
night ? She is a niece of mine, and we were to 
have met here to see the execution together/ 

* I dare say it was your niece, then. About 
thirty, was she ?' 

. 'Tes, yes, about thirty,' said the woman in 
black, with all the eagerness of an affectionate 
aunt. 'Had she light grey eyes, and brown 
hair?' 

' Yes, and pretty as an angel,' said the waiter ; 
* I remember her now.' 

* Did she go to see the execution ?' 

' Tes,' said the chambermaid. ' Had breakfast 
here the first thing, and then went. However 
women can go to see sitch things, I can't under- 
stand, I'm sure.' 

' Did she go by the train ?' 

* Yes, went off in the middle of the day ; I for- 
get what train it was, but the boots wiU know. 
Thomas ! what train did 8 go off by ?' 

ai-30up.' 

The woman thanked them and went into the 
street ; there was a crowd at the comer ; some- 
body was singing. She joined them, and listened 
without knowing why. 

It was a man who held a number of half-penny 
ballads in his hand, and who sang their contents 
in a sepulchral voice. 
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The subject upon which they were written was 
the late execution of a notorious malefactor. The 
people standing round expressed in whispers their 
horror of his crimes. 

And the mother stood listening to the requiem 
of her son. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE HARVEST LORD AND THE LADY OF THE 
LAMB. 

One year had passed since the events narrated in 
the last chapters had taken place. It was autumn, 
and the harvest-time was over. The fields were 
no longer forests of waving corn, but bare and 
yellow stubble. The yards of the farmers were 
filled with portly and imposing ricks of com, 
warm and sweet beneath their roofs of the pale 
clean thatch. 

Harvest-time is the holiday of country-labourers 
— one of hard work and high wages, which is the 
best holiday of all. At harvest-time men and 
women, who in some parts of England are still 
preferred to machines, earn the chance of buying 
for themselves and their families new corduroy 
trousers, cotton gowns, and nailed boots for the 
ensuing year. 

But there are few (however temperately they 
may have lived during the other months of the 
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year) who do not spend a great deal of their 
money in filthy debauches over poisoned beer. 
This is called the Iiarvest drunken touch. With 
some it lasts no longer than one night; with 
others a week, a fortnight, or even longer. It is 
one of the sacred impurities of our forefathers 
which descend from generation to generation, 
fathers and grandfathers industriously setting 
the bad example. 

I have to describe as jovial, and a far happier 
scene ; and to take you to the Plat, or orchard, 
belonging to Gravelly Shoot Farm. A kinsman of 
the Sampsons had died and had left them some 
money ; they were therefore commemorating this 
stroke of good fortune by a general merry- 
making. 

Old Luke Godwin was there, still alive, but 
very old and feeble; and Mother Wooton, the 
personification of spotliness in dress, and sedate- 
ness in demeanour; and soldier Absalom with 
his scarred face ; and Nancy Middleton, taciturn 
and gloomy ; and Master Beenswold, puffing out 
his cheeks like the sides of a red balloon, and 
rubbing his broad brown hands ; and Mrs. Ab- 
salom, predicting that it would rain ; and Wil- 
liam as noble and Annie as lovely as they had 
ever been. 

There were sports to be played at, and prizes 
to be contested for, — pole-climbing, racing in 
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sacks, wheelbarrow races blindfold, hurdle-jump- 
ing, ball throwing, and quoit hurling were the 
order of the day. 

These games occupied the whole of the fore- 
noon. Then they adjourned to the bam, and com- 
menced an onslaught upon brown loaves, Cheshire 
cheeses, and a barrel of home-brewed beer. 

After lunch it was announced that the lamb- 
race was to come off. Heralds in corduroys 
spouted it forth with their voices, loud and brazen 
as trumpets; tall men cleared the course with 
their wands of stout ground ash. 

' Come, Nancy,' said William ; * why be doley 
a day like this? Brighten up, lass, brighten up : 
there's plenty of sun behind the clouds yet, 
though I can't see any clouds at all. 

' The clouds are in my heart, Master Sampson, 
where it's not for the eyes of man to see.* 

*Tush, lass. There be no need for these 
clouds. Look at Absalom ; he's the finest young 
man in the hull country, and he's bin after 'ee 
ever so long : but ye won't speak to him, though 
all the maids be a dyin' for him. Don't 'ee like 
him then ?' 

'I like the lad well enow; but I could'na 
marry him without telling him . . .' 

As she spoke she glanced at a window, pro- 
tected by two bars, between which peered the 
faces of a nurse and two children. 
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* Yes ye must/ said William, testily, ^ or you 
and I will have to fall out, Nancy. Tell him 
what ye like ; it won't alter his love, ye foolish 
hussey. And now go and have your thumbs 
tied/ 

* What, run for the lamb !' she said, shrinking 
back a little. 

* Ay, run for the lamb. Ye're the straightest- 
limbed girl in these parts, and the strongest. 
Absalom is the Lord of the Harvest ; you must 
be the Lady of the Lamb/ 

The lamb-race is thus regulated: — A young 
lamb is run for by young maidens, who have 
their thumbs tied behind their backs. Whoever 
succeeds in first seizing the lamb with her mouth, 
retains it as her prize, and receives the title of 
the Lady of the Lamb. 

Ten young women had already stood forward 
as candidates. 

It fell to the sweetheart of each to tie her 
thumbs for her, — and this was perhaps the pret- 
tiest part of the sport. Sometimes there was a 
little confusion when a belle happened to possess 
more than one recognized lover. They would 
stand watching her face with their sheepish eyes ; 
and she would be compelled to choose once for 
all which of the two she would *keep com- 
pany with ' for the future. 

When Nancy appeared, the girls looked at 
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each other anxiously, for they recognized in her a 
formidable antagonist. All the young men made 
way for soldier Absalom, who went to her and 
asked her timidly if he might tie her hands for her. 

* As well you as any other,' was the gracious' 
stnswer he received. 

WilUam's expectations and the forebodings of 
the other candidates were verified. Nancy, open- 
jawed, and agile as a young leopardess, had soon 
pounced upon the lamb, and won the prize with 
her teeth. 

Now the old wives were marshalled into line, 
and ran a race for a pound of tea. Mrs. Wooton, 
who indignantly refused * to beneath herself by 
joining in such a rabblin* concern,* condescended, 
however, to drink hot tea against other crones 
who worshipped the pungent powder. The scald- 
ing beverage brought the tears into her eyes, 
but comfort to her heart. Snuff had now become 
her staff of life, the prop of her old age. To be 
out of snuff, for her, was to be snuffed out — a 
dead, charred wick, instead of a bright and con- 
stant flame. 

A tub of water was brought out and placed in 
the centre of the plat. Apples were called for — 
the largest that could be had. The boys imme- 
diately formed themselves into a procession, and 
proceeded to wassail the orchard^ or to go appU' 
howling, as it was otherwise called. 
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One of them had a cow's horn, from which he 
extracted horrible notes. Then they marched to 
one of the apple-trees and encircled it, chaunting 
a prayer for the next year's crop. 

stand faat, root — bear well, top> 

Pray the Qod send us a good howling crop. 

Every twig, apples big, 

Every bough, apples enow ; 

Hats full, caps full, 

Full quarters, sacks full. 

They shouted in chorus, with the cow-horn ac- 
companiment, rapped the trees with sticks which 
each bore in his hand, and cdncluded the cere- 
mony by knocking down three monster red- 
cheeked pippins, which were soon floating in the 
tub ready to be mouthed for by the youngsters, 
who endeavoured to earn them under the same 
conditions as those of the lamb-race. 

At six o'clock they sat down to the harvest- 
dinner, which was spread and served on a table 
of fabulous length in a comer of the Plat where 
the grass had been mown for the purpose. It 
was still warm enough for al fresco repasts, at 
least on such an evening as this, when the air 
was fragrant, when the nightingale was singing, 
and when the last rays of sunlight fell goldenly 
and gorgeously upon the scene. 

As soon as the sirloins of beef, and huge plum- 
puddings had disappeared from the table, and 
pipes with tobacco had taken their place, a low 
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whisper ran backwards and forwards, and more 
than one voice cried audibly to soldier Absalom. 

Absalom had earned the rank of the Lord of the 
Harvest by reaping more com than any other 
labourer on the farm. It was one of the duties of 
this nobleman to propose the health of the Master, 
and to lead off the first line of the harvest song. 

He rose and said, that * Pr'aps as Master Beens- 
wold was the vice, sitting o^j^osite Master Samp- 
son and all * 

* Strike me into brandy-pop ! you're coming it 
strong, young man,' said Beenswold, with affected 
sternness. * Don't ye go putting your pack upon 
other pipple's shoulders.' 

* There, that is just like my Absalom,' mur- 
mured a plaintive voice ; * he knows I wants to 
hear him speechify, and he's trying to get out 
of it, on purpose to worrit me.' 

*Well, lads,' said Absalom, *a good soldier 
oughtn't to shirk his duty when it's a hard one, 
and I be sure I oughtn't to shirk this, which is 
the pleasantest bit of drill I've ever tasted yet — 
to ax you to drink the health of the kindest of 
masters, and the best of men. From the first 
drop of the dew-cup,* to what we're drinking now, 
when have we had to ask for beer, and couldn't 
get it ?' 

♦ The dew-cup is the first draught of beer given to the reapers 
before they begin harvest-work. 
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Chorus of voices.--^'' Never.' 

* We've had kindness always, and beer always, 
and money always, when we've earned it ; some- 
times afore that. And, to-day, we've had sports 
and prizes as we don't get every day in England, 
and as poor men in other countries where I've 
bin to can't get at all.' 

At this comparison there was a murmur of self- 
congratulation. 

* And now,' said Absalom, * let's hear you join 
in with me in the harvest-song, and we'll sing it 
in the good old style.' 

When the harvest-song (which has appeared too 
often in print to need farther recording) was con- 
cluded, William Sampson rose, thanked them, and 
then, without sitting down, sang a song in praise 
of the Lord of the Harvest. All rose while Absa- 
lom sat. At the end of the song Absalom rose 
and commenced a song in praise of the head- 
carter. The company rose again and joined him 
in the characteristic chorus — * With a hait, with a 
ree^ with a wo, with a gee* Then the carter sang 
to the shepherd, the shepherd to the thatcher^ 
and so on. 

By the time these complimentary songs were 
ended it was quite dark. A large camphine-lamp, 
which occupied th^ centre of the table, supplied 
the place of the moon, and half a dozen candles 
played the parts of fixed stars. 

VOL. II. Q 
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William caught sight of a white petticoat at a 
little distance. It was Annie, who had come out 
to enjoy this scene, which was one of the most 
picturesque that it is possible to conceive : the 
lights gleaming through the trees, the grotesque 
and shadowy figures, the hum of voices and occa- 
sional bursts of laughter, made it rather resemble 
a bandit bivouac, beneath the olive trees of the 
Alps, than a carousal of clodhoppers in prosaic 
England. 

They walked together like two young lovers 
who had stolen out to meet each other in the 
dark. She leant fondly on his arm, sometimes 
pressing his hand in return for his whii^ers 
and caresses. 

Oh, there is nothing so rare and charming in 
the world as that conjugal love which misfortune 
cannot alter, nor time decay. 

* Who's to be knocked down for the next 
song ?' roared the wood-cutter, in his stentorian 
voice. * It's my call, and I calls on — I calls 
on—' 

* Come, say it, and ha' done wi' it,' said Luke, 
peevishly. 'It raises my corruption to hear a 
growed-up man hogglin' and bogglin' like that 
'ere.' 

' Then I calls on you, Luke.' 
The rustics laughed, and sang — 
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Poor old hoss I poor old boss ! 
Once I ate the best of fodder 
And lived in a fine stall ; 
But now I eats the short grass 
As grows agen the wall. 
Poor old boss I poor old boss I 
TKee must die. 

* Don't sing that to him to-night/ expostulated 
Absalom. 

' Spiff a song out, old 'un, and don't be ranty- 
tanty, come.' 

' I ben't ranty-tanty, but it makes me unkid 
to think as we had no fitchet pie for supper. We 
allers yoosed to ha' it, and I can't sing without it, 
nother.' 

' We yoosed to have fitchet pie, sartinly,' said 
the old wood-cutter, ' but we didn't yoose to have 
such good meat, nor such brave plum-puddings 
as we's had to-day ; and there's no lack of beer. 
Burl him out a noggin, and then he'll sing.' 

•There's something better than that coming, 
]yfy eyes alive, look'ee here.' 

* Huckle-my-huff, and a gallon on it,' shouted an 
enthusiastic clown. 

'There's another coming,' said the girls, as 
they set it down upon the table.' 

The beer-mugs were speedily emptied, and sent 
in half-dozens to the bowl, before which a servant- 
Jass, ladle in hand, laboured without ceasing. 

' Here's God bless everybody, and the devil's 
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welcome to the rest/ tsaid Luke, with a devotional 
expression of countenance. 

' Yes, that's all very well, Luke, but we want 
your song fust, and your toast arterwards/ 

' I don't care a dmn* for your wants. I'll sing 
when I has a mind to't, not afore.' 

* Well, there's plenty as can, if you can't/ 

* Can't I who sais I can't sing ? I'U sing ev«r 
a man here for a pint.' 

And he broke out into the following pastoral : 

THE GAY PLOUGH-BOY. 

Come all you merry plough-boys^ and listen to my song ; 
A tale I have to tell you, which doth to love belong : 
Re that doth rise up early, to tend his team with joy, 
And so bravely does his duty like a gay plough-boy. 

Like a gay plough-boy. 

\ Says the mother to the daughter, ' You seem to love him well ; 
It seems as if your tender breast all on his heart would dweU ; 
Young lads they are so rakish, young maids they do decoy. 
And some day well see you on the knee of a gay plough-boy. 

Of a gay plough-boy.* 

* Oh no, oh no,' said Patty, *he*8 just the lad for me. 
With him I could live happy, his heart's so gay and frao. 
And he do rise so early to tend his team with joy, 
And he bravely does his duty like a gay plough-boy. 

like a gay plough-bo^. 

' Young William in the evening returned home from plough, 
He showed to me a gay gold ring ; how could my tongue say 
"No?"' 



* A dam is an ancient term for a grain of Indian com, and 
to this may be traced the origin of one of our commonest and 
most senseless oaths. 
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* Oh, take this ring, dear Patty, and the parson we'll employ, 
And they may see you on the knee of a gay plough-boy. 

Of a gay plough-boy.' 

'Twas so they were united, and William goes to plough. 
And Patty rises with delight to milk her spotted oow. 
D<rwn in a lonely cottage, where none can them annoy. 
Oh, who so happy as Patty and her gay plough-boy ? 

And her gay plough-boy? 

* Where's master ?' said a cow-boy, addressing 
the multitude. * Here's the fiddlers come, and 
wants to lam whether they may stop or no.' 

* Yes, they may stop,' said Luke, tranquilly; 

* I'm head man here.' 

* You've got bit by a banv-jnouse already, aint 
you ?* inquired the wood-cutter, 

* Or bin to Bungay Fair, and broke both higi 
legs,' said Absalom. 

' Well, boy, better let 'em stop till we finds 
master.' 

' That'll be fust class^ if we have a dance, won't 
it ?' said a young lady, with an elegant gesture^ 
which was probably intended for a pirouette. 

* Dancin' !' cried Luke, scomftdly ; * drat ye, 
what d'ye want to be got at dancin' for? We be 
very well as we are, and I means to caD. on the 
thatcher for a song, cos he and I allers bin such 
very partikiller good Mends.' 

* I aint herd your toast yet,' said the thatcher, 

* and I've bin listenin' hard for't tew.' 

* If you'd listened harder with them stupid ears. 
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you'd ha' herd me give ut afore ever I sung. 
Here's another for 'ee, you darned deaf adder : 
Two in and one out. D'ye know what that be ? 
It's in health, in wealth, and out o' debt.' 

*And a capital good toast too,' said Master 
Sampson, who joined them at that moment. * But 
what d'ye say to a dance, now, lads and lasses ? 
There, I know all you pretty girls would like to 
dance ; tell 'em to come in, one of ye.' 

Half a dozen scampered off with the glad 
tidings, and in a few moments returned with 
three men, each of whom carried something 
wrapped in green baize beneath his arm. 

'I want my call answered fiist though,' said 
Luke ; * and the thatcher he aint no true friend o' 
mine, so I calls on — ^ 

' Be quiet, you flabber-gullion, talking like that 
'ere afore master.' 

* He knows as much about civility as a fly does 
of gaiter-strap,' said the indignant Mrs. Absalom. 

* There, when he gets into that drunken gurd 
it aint no yoose talkin' to him. If the angel 
Gibbriel commed down he'd try and push him out 
of the way/ 

'And so I calls on Nancy Middleton,' said 
Luke, doing his best to verify their statements. 

* I don't know any songs,' said Nancy. 

' You know a wheel-barrowM,' retorted Luke. 
' And she can sing 'em as sweetly as the barley- 
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bird/* said Sampson. ' Come, Nancy, to oblige 
me. now/ 

She glanced aslant at him and afterwards at 
Absalom. Then she sang in a delicious voice 
this little ballad. 

YES AND NO! 

I came along slowly my heart to contain, 

Twas there I met my shepherd-boy with his pipes aU on the 

plain : 
He so tenderly did greet me, and his words were not amiss ; 
I could hardly say no, and ashamed to say yes. 

Last Valentine's eve, he to my cottage came, 
And brought me two lambkins to witness the same : 
* Oh, take them,' said he, ' they're fair as any fleece ;' 
I could hardly say no, and I feared to say yes. 

And then I did meet my shepherd in the grove, 

Where he squeezed my hand so, with his heart full of love, 

And so kindly did ask me to grant him one kiss ; 

I meant to say no, but mistook and said yes. 

I never was so shamed of a word in aU my life, 
And never was so happy when I was made his wife ; 
So all pretty lasses, take a warning by this, 
You must all die old maids if you will not say yes. 

* Prettily sung, my girl/ said William. 

' Now for the dance ; it will be bull's noon 
(midnight) else before ye begin. The Harvest 
Lord and the Lady of the Lamb lead off. What's 
it to be, Absalom ?' 

'Speed the Pbugh's the hammer for me, sir,' 
said Absalom, touching his cap. * It's one of the 
best country dances we have.' 

* The nightingale. 
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' So it is. Now then, fiddlers, strike up for my 
lord, and Speed the Plough begins/ 

Speed the Plough was danced throngh and 
played through as country people dance and as 
country fiddlers play. William stopped it out 
and then left them entirely to their own devices. 

This was turned to profit by the fiddlers, who 
had been secretly paid by him. Disguising this 
fact, they sent one round with a tambourine, as 
they were wont to do in public-houses on Satur- 
day night, and at village revek. One penny paid 
for man and partner. 

*Now, then/ cried the musician, going his 
rounds and jingling the coppers in his tambourine. 
* Now then for the next dance. Six down : who 
makes eight ? Now, then, mates and partners, 
for Double Lead Through^ the next country dance. 
Ten down : who makes twelve ? Oh, there isn't a 
twelve ; (cheerfully) then we'll go on as wo 
are/ 

AU the other popular dances were done in due 
notation. Step-and-FetchAt^ The Tramp^ Lee-Poy 
Hands- Across, Siw-Eound, &c. 

• Want more com with your jalap ?* inquired 
a man, bringing the almost, but never quite ex- 
hausted musicians some mugs of hucMe-my-buff. 

* Oh, we shan't hurt to-night,' they said. * It's 
real fiddlers' fare here — meat, drink, and money/ 

Several single dances were next performed, such 
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as Hornpipes, The Drunken Parson, The Broom 
DancCj The Pipe Dance, and others of the same 
calibre. After which a kind of cushion dance, 
called Bab-in-ihe-Bowster, which was provocative 
of much kissing and enjoyment. 

In the mean time the old women were steadily 
drinking all the while, amusing themselves at the 
same time with a game at cards, called Laugh- 
andrZay-downy and with another game which none 
but rustics can ever understand, and which is 
played by inscribing chalk lines both ways upon 
a table, and making spots between the squares. 

Nancy had strayed a few yards from the rest, 
Absalom, who had not ceased watching her the 
whole evening, followed her. She turned and 
saw him. Then his heart, which had been so 
stout before guns and poisoned arrows, began to 
tremble like a timid bird's, 

*WeU?' she said. 

* I've a serious word to say to ye, Nancy.' 
' Speak away, my man, I won't bite ye.' 

*In foreign seas, lass, there's fishes as have 
teeth upon their tongues; and there's many a 
woman as can set teeth upon her'n, which will 
bite a man's life and happiness in two.' 

* What is it ye want to say to^ne, Absalom ?' 
She looked at him keenly. Poor girl ! she had 

had bitter experiences. 
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Absalom raised his eyes to the clouds, which 
were flying swiftly across the sky. 

' Often and often, Nancy, when IVe bin lying 
on the cold wet ground, or dragging my tired 
legs through those gret woods abroad, my 
thoughts have been on thee, my girl. These 
thoughts has cheered me up like them bowls o' 
red wine which soldiers is so fond o' singing on, 
and which soldiers never sees. And IVe often 
said that if ever I got safe home to dear old Eng- 
land agen, there'd be only one thing wantin' to 
make me happy.' 

He looked at her anxiously. She did not 
reply. 

* I don't ask ye to be a soldier's wife, Nancy, 
for that 'ould be doin' 'ee a poor turn. IVe got 
my discharge for ever and aye. My arms are 
strong; my will is strong ; and my love for thee 
is stronger still. Te shan't starve, Nancy — ^ye 
shan't starve.' 

She did not answer him a word. 

* Nancy,' he murmured, in a trembling voice ; 
* ha' I vexed ye ? Won't ye speak to me ?' 

* There's something happened while you ha' 
bin away, Absalom, which will stop my being 
the wife of any honest man.' 

* What, be ye married ?' And he turned his 
face aside. 

' I've not bin married, Absalom ; I've bin foolish 
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with somebody. He's dead and gone now, and 
I maunner say his name/ 

* I don't understand ye, lass. Speak clear, speak 
clear.' 

' In clear words, then, I cannot marry thee. I 
am a mother.' 

She pronounced these words with a simple 
dignity which raised her from a peasant to a 
queen. 

' And be that all ?' said Absalom. 

He placed his hands upon her two shoulders 
and smiled at her. * You must find a better ex- 
cuse than that, my girl.' 

* Te may marry me an' ye will,' said the young 
woman, sadly * but I have little to offer thee. I 
can give thee my kisses to play with, and my 
arms to help thee work, but my heart is gone 
from me to the grave.' 

The soldier passed his arms slowly and tenderly 
round her neck, and raised his brown glowing 
face to hers. 

Her heart, which had so long been stone, be- 
gan to melt. She kissed him kindly with her 
hps, and promised to love him till she died. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE FALL OF AN ANGEL. 

Have you ever seen a drop of rain upon a brancli^ 
— clear as crystal, and reflecting with. rainbow 
tints the rays of the bright sun? Have you 
seen clouds obscure that sun, and a rough wind, 
shake the branch, and the drop tremble and fall 
like a tear ? From one of the pearls of heaven 
become a particle of dirt, to be trodden under the 
feet of men. 

Have you seen some young girl, chaste as a 
Roman vestal, her forehead pure and white, her 
eyes bright and transparent, her words simple 
and confiding? And have you met her after- 
wards with soiled clothes, and purple cheeks, and 
painted smiles, selling her body in the streets, 
and blaspheming against God in her moments of 
despair ? 

When angels fall, it is from the heights of 
heaven to the lowest depths of hell. When 
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virgins sin, and when priests sin, there is no 
mercy for them — from the world. 

When Henry Montague recovered from his 
terrible infatuation, it was only to discover that 
he was lost. He read his verdict in the news- 
papers, which teemed with paragraphs concerning 
his elopement ; he read there that in the eyes of 
the world he was a hypocrite and a villain ; and 
iihat from the world he must for ever remain an 
exile. 

He who had been the victim of a woman, as 
women every day fall victims to men, had not 
yet learned to mistrust his seductress. She exer- 
cised a fascination over him which he was unable, 
perhaps unwilling, to resist. She soothed him 
with specious words ; and when she found that 
he grew more and more melancholy every day, 
she began to employ a powerful auxiliary. It was 
drink. 

He found that tins alone could give him sleep 
at night, and quietude by day ; this alone could 
permit him to look upon the past without horror, 
or upon the future without fear. 

So he plunged madly into habits of vile and 
sickening debauchery, because the world would 
not forgive him, and because he had forgotten 
that God is more just and merciful than men. 

When Charlotte Chatfield returned from im- 
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prisonment, she found herself a beggar. The 
house in Eyle Street had been completely gutted, 
and the lurnber-room^ a secret-chamber into which 
she had conveyed the stolen articles that had 
been brought to her, was despoiled of every item 
which it had contained. 

At first she was amazed. The maid who had 
served her for several years could not have done 
this, at least without an accomplice. There was 
only one who possessed the secret. It was the 
mother of him whom she had murdered. She 
began to be afraid. 

' Pooh !' she murmured to herself, ' shall an 

old woman be a bugbear to Charlotte Chatfield ?' 

With indomitable courage, she placed her foot 

upon the first round of the ladder, and prepared 

to ascend it again. 

The Screever was dead ; and the cadgers com- 
plained that they could get no one to write theiy 
begging-letter petitions for them. Acccordingly 
she rented the little room in the house in Frederic 
Street, which he had once occupied, and soon 
estabHshed a thriving business. 

It was her intention to deprave the mind of 
Henry Montague by gradual means. He was 
educated, he was eloquent ; in good hands he 
would become a powerful weapon. 

One day she came to him and said: *You 
must not forget your mission. This is Sunday. 
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Come with me to Hyde Park and I will show you 
what you must do. 

Those who have crossed Hyde Park on a Sun* 
day afternoon, must often have observed numerous 
crowds grouped round one who stands above 
them in the midst. 

These are wayfarers of the world, who loiter 
in their holiday paths to listen to the words of 
God. 

There is a strip of turf shadowed by lofty trees, 
on which during these warm and alluring Sunday 
afternoons lounge a glittering assemblage of rank, 
of beauty, and of wealth. 

Scarce fifty yards thence a young man, bare 
headed, with a Bible in his hand, was preaching 
to a crowd of nearly a hundred people. So near 
were these two crowds together, that the greetings 
and laughter of the pleasure-seekers floated upon 
the ears of the serious listeners — ^but without 
entering, for they were filled and enraptured 
with the melodious voice of the preacher, which 
could be heard distinctly by the thoughtless 
throng. 

Sometimes a young gentleman stopped in his 
walk, and smiling at his companions as if to anti- 
cipate their raillery, listened at first with afiectar 
tation, and afterwards with real attention. Once 
a poor girl with sunken eyes, and rouged cheeks. 
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and a smile on her withered lips, approached. 
When her eyes met his, which were fired with 
the light of heaven, she too Ustened till the tears 
ran down her face. 

He preached with the simple eloquence of the 
old fathers, now raising his voice to the burning 
energy of a Savonarola, now sinking it to a 
Tgentle beseeching strain, pathetic as the elegy of 
Christ upon Jerusalem. 

But leaning against a tree was a woman with 
0, devilish smile. 

And in the midst of the crowd there were 
men who, clad in coats with long loose sleeves, 
were moving restlessly about, glancing round 
them with furtive looks. 

They were thieves. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SATURDAY KIGHT. 

It was Saturday night, and the hour was ten 
o'clock ; all London was alive, for Saturday night 
is the market-time of the poor. 

The streets of Whitechapel presented remarkable 
scenes: huge crowds passed down them, and 
bought their Sunday dinners from the butchers' 
stalls upon the pavement, where joints of raw 
meat were suspended upon hooks, and which 
were lighted by pipes of flaring gas. Others 
crowded into the fried-fish shops, and supped 
ravenously on rank plaice, swimming in oiL 
Others resorted to the tap-rooms of the neigh- 
bouring taverns, which were adorned with the 
portraits of pugilists, and regaled themselves with 
the Old Tom for which Whitechapel is so famous. 

Close to one of these streets, where rioting and 
business seemed to go hand in hand, there was a 
narrow lane, silent as death. Gigantic ware- 

VOL. II. R 
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houses, rising on each side, seemed to shut out 
heaven. 

Henry Montague was walking down this lane, 
his clothes in tatters, his eyes upon the ground. 

When he had come to the end of the lane he 
dived into a dark alley which brought him out 
close to a railway arch. 

Hollowed in the side of the arch was a hole, 
like the mouth of a cavern, and running under the 
railway, supported by black pillars, was a street. 

This was The Street of Women, described in the 
early portion of this work. 

He walked along this street, and the women 
who stood at . their doors, brawny, repulsive, 
naked as the ogresses of old, did not molest him 
even with their tongues. They looked upon him 
with kindness, for they heard that he had been 
ruined for love : they looked upon him with re- 
verence, because they knew that he was a priest. 

He turned down a yard, and stood opposite a 
house dilapidated and apparently untenanted, but 
from the cellar-windows of which came shouts 
of laughter and streams of light. He entered by. 
the same means as those previously described, and 
having entered the kitchen, which was filled with 
thieves and beggars, sat down in a comer by 
himself. 

There were several men seated round a table, at 
a little distance from the rest. A taU, pale man, 
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who was clad in the dirtiest rags, but who could 
nevertheless afford to drink gin-and-cloves in 
large quantities, was speaking. 

'It's the greatest pity in the world as thit 
gang got broke up by the beaks : they were an 
honour to our England gemmen ; they were an 
honour to our national land.' 

'Ye-es,' said a man with a white comforter 
tied over his mouth; *ye-es, so I thought till 
they got nabbed like that in the country. That 
vos a pitiful job. Old hands like that, goink timp 
after time on the same beat, and almost on the 
same lay, with the whole vorld as one might say 
before 'em I No vonder they vere nobbled. The 
whole country laid avake all night a-vatchink 
for 'em.' 

* There was something under the rose, depend 
on't,' said a red-faced man, in a green cut- 
away, and his whiskers cropped in that peculiar 
manner which stamps the habitue of the race- 
course. ' The Screever and the Dandy were both 
high-flyers, and knew how to make their books 
as well as any going ; but there's days on which 
even the knowin' ones gets taken in, though not 
so often as the knowin' ones would have you 
believe.' 

* I remember,' said the pale man, * the fust 
night as the Dandy ever came to this crib ; he 
sat at this very table, and drank max with Charley 
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Chatfield. She brought him in ; he was onfy ^ 
boy then^ but his eyes were sharp as needles, and 
his long, white fingers seemed a-itching for the 
ga^e, even then.' 

* Ay/ soliloquized the gentleman with the white 
comforter, 'rot a pictur' that hand tos to be 
sure!' 

' I was made a cadger that night in tbe little 
room up-fitairs. The Screeyer used to hare it 
then, just as Charley has it now ; and as I was 
a-coming out, who should I meet but these two, 
Charley and the little bloke. I guessed as how 
he was to be chanted the pfay to, but I didn't 
guess as that Bmock-&ced kid was a-goin' to 
turn out the lion o' Lunnxm, and the pride of tbe 
land.' 

* I neyer liked the Screeyer/ said the sporting- 
man, * though Tve often been on the flimsy-kiddy 
and the ring-dodge, down at Ascot, with him. 
Still Fm sorry he was made a target on — by a 
woman and aQ.' 

' But the Cracksman,' said the man with the 
muffled mouth ; * oh, he tos a good sort ! S'posin' 
there tos any nasty or ticklish vork to be doneon 
the fly, sitch as breaking a bobby's head, or stick- 
ing the cold knife into a party's gizzard, he vos 
alvays ready and foremost to do it himself in- 
stead of trying to put it on his pals.' 
. ^Then^' said the Cadger» ^there was Charley, 
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she had to serve some trouble* at Eoxton Jug ; and 
though she crept out of it all right, it didn't do 
her no good, for as soon as she was safe under 
stone and iron, her slavey clears out the shop in 
no time, and bolts to Davy knows where.' 

* Yes,' said the sporting man, *but I've heard 
whisper, mind ye, that it was a sartin Mother 
Appleton, wot the Swell Street Fence put out 
years ago, that set the slavey on that plant. Any- 
how, Charley aint so badly off now; she does 
well by screeving, and that 'ere pattering busi* 
ness in Hyde Park.' 

* Who's that old woman over there, talking to 
the broken-down parson ?' 

* Can't say,' said the man in the green cutr 
away ; * she's always here, and never speaks to 
any one but him.' 

Henry Montague was roused from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, by a hand placed upon 
his shoulder. 

* Ah !' he said, * it is you !' 

*Yes, it is I, Ann Scarisbrick, who come to 
speak to you of my son who is dead, and of hex 
whom we allow to live.' 

* 1 know your wish, but it must not be ; it is 
for man to suffer, it is for God to judge/ 

♦ To be imprisoned for such and such a time, is, in thieves' 
parlance, to serve 90 much trouble. 
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* The revenge of man,' she answered, with a 
gloomy smile, * precedes the punishment of God ; 
besides, we, who have endured everything, learn 
to doubt everything. God is merciful. He may 
spare her ; I am merciless, she shall die.* 

* Be silent/ he whispered, * they will hear you/ 

* It was into this very house,' she. murmured, in 
a low and concentrated voice, *into this very 
house that she decoyed my poor innocent boy ; 
and I loving him, though I knew not why — 
crouching on the cold stones outside . . . shivering 
under the bitter winds . . . But, ah, woman ! your 
day shall come, and it is nigh at hand.' 

* And yet,' he said, * she has her moments of 
faith and inspiration. It was she who urged me 
to that glorious work — that open-air preaching in 
Hyde Park, by which ' 

* Faith ! ay, in your simplicity ; and inspiration 
which she received from hell. Oh, poor fool, 
whom the words of a devil, in a beautiful woman's 
skin, can betray and destroy for ever !' 

* I do not understand you.' 

* Does she not give you money after you have 
preached ?' 

' Yes, when I have ended my discourse, and the 
people are moving away, she tells them that I am 
poor, and they give her money for me.' 

' Fool ! that is stolen money which you have 
handled and spent. Charlotte Chatfield has em- 
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ployed you to preach, that, under cover of yoTir 
eloquent words, her confederates may pick the 
pockets of your auditory without fear of detec- 
tion. Each Sunday you have received your share 
of the plunder : you are a thief under the mantle 
of a minister of God/ 
He gave a hideous laugh. 

* There was an ancient father who wrote, ''Hell 
is paved with tlie skulls of priests.'' He was right ; 
what crime is there which I have not committed? 
All but murder : perhaps I shall be a murderer 
some day.' 

* They are not your crimes ; they are hers/ 
'My last consolation has left me; the last 

spark of hope is fled from my rotting heart. I 
hecome a brutal carcase, filled with drink, and 
falling to the grave ; I have nothing to live for. 

* Yes, you have something to live for ; there is 
something which will make this earth a heaven 
to you. It is like a sweet cordial, which will re- 
vive your drooping soul, and make your blood 
dart seething through your veins.' 

He looked at her with his haggard eyes. 

* It is vengeance !' she cried. 

He breathed hard, and still looked at her. 
She seized his wrist with her hard and bony 
hand. 

* In three days this woman leaves London to 
perpetrate another crime-^to extort hush-money 
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from a defenceless old man — ^he lives in a lonely 
part. I can manage it safely; what say you, 
Montague P' 

A ferocious light sparkled in his eyes. By that 
light she saw that another evil spirit had entered 
his heart, already so withered and depraved. 

It was the spirit of Bevenge. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



FAREWELL. 



Bt the banks of a forlorn and desolate river two 
men were walking side by side; one was old, 
with the white iiair flowing on his shoulders ; 
one was young, with the face of a corpse. 

So unnatural was the pallor of his face that it 
would have been impossible to believe that he 
was mortal, had it not been for his eyes, which 
shone with great brilHancy. 

He was wrapped in a large mantle, and walked 
feebly, as one who had but lately recovered from 
a perilous disease. 

This young man had risen from the grave, and 
the mark of death still remained upon his facei 
and in his limbs. 

* Do you feel strong enough for the voyage ?" 
inquired his companion. 

Scarisbrick gave a livid smile, 

* My will is strong/ 
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* It is well. For ten years I banish you to tins 
land. In that time, possessed of those secrets 
which it has occupied my lifetime to discover, 
and by exerting your own talents, you will 
have acquired considerable wealth. You will 
then return to England, where, I trust, that 
you will endeavour to expiate your former 
crimes.' 

The young man extended his pale hand to the 
stars. 

' I swear it !' he cried, fervently. 
A rumbling of wheels was heard. 

* Kneel down/ said Williamson. 
He knelt down. 

* George Scarisbrick, you are a murderer, a 
thief, a seducer. Do you repent ?' 

' I repent from my heart.' 

* Do you forgive your enemies ?* 

' I forgive them, — even my murderess.' 

* Were Charlotte Chatfield in your power you 
would pardon her ?' 

' I would pardon her.' 

A carriage, drawn by two horses, approached 
them rapidly. 

The old man placed his two hands upon that 
head, bent and humbled. 

* The blessing of a poor hermit attend thee.' 
Scarisbrick kissed those hands which had saved 

him from death. 
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* My preserver/ he murmured, * I will never 
forget you/ 

The carriage drew up before them. It was the 
same which had conveyed his senseless body from 
the jail to the cottage. 

' Farewell !' cried Scarisbrick, ^ and hail fair for- 
tune in a new land !' 

'Farewell,' said the old man, tenderly. The 
carriage rolled from him. Scarisbrick fluttered his 
handkerchief from the window. Again that sad 
word, 'farewell,' passed like a parting-kiss be- 
tween them. 

* Thus,' muttered the old man, ' I have restored 
life to a noble soul, whom a fiend depraved. Now 
to avenge his injuries — and mine.' 

He returned to his house, slow and pensive. 
He buried himself among his books, and read by 
the Hght of the oil-lamp swinging from the 
ceiling. 

At midnight the great bell rang outside with a 
sinister and melancholy tone. He opened his 
window, and looked out. A woman, dressed in 
black, was standing before the door. 

* Who are you,' he cried, ^ who wish to cross 
rivers at this hour of the night ?' 

' I wish to cross no rivers. My name is Ann 
Scarisbrick. My son has been murdered, and 

THE CUP IS FULL.' 



CHAPTEB XXVn. 

ON THE BRINK OF THE WELL. 

It was the seventeenth of April. It had been a 
cold, gloomy day, and the night descended black 
and noiseless, as a fdnereal pall upon a corpse. 
It was difficult to believe that it was spring. 

The railway station was built of red bricks 
which the storms of April had turned almost 
brown. One gas-light flickered feebly within its 
case of glass. Two travellers were waiting for 
the train — one of them reading the advertise- 
ments on the wall ; the other walking quickly to 
keep himself warm. A bell was rung : two red 
stars appeared in the distance ; there was a low 
hum which became a roar, and the train stopped 
by the trembling platform. 

There had been only one passenger. It was a 
lady, neatly dressed, without luggage, or atten« 
dants. 

She appeared to be scarcely thirty years of age. 
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Her features were very handsome, but her grey 
eyes, which wore a cold and cunning look, and 
her low receding forehead, and the peculiar thin- 
ness of her lips, robbed her of half her beauty. 
• A red-haired man, with a whip in his hand 
and a copper badge upon his breast, came up and 
spoke to her, touching his hat. As he spoke he 
pointed to a large close carriage in the road out* 
side the station, to which were harnessed a pair 
of strong black horses. 

* I wish to go to Squire Scarisbrick's, who I 
beheve resides in this neighbourhood ?' 

* Yes, ma'am^ at Witheridge House. I know 
the road perfectly.' 

As she stepped into the carriage she glanced 
anxiously towards the western sky, where three 
rays of light showed that the sun had lately set. 

These rays resembled streaks of blood, and cast 
a lurid glow upon the purple and copper-hued 
clouds around them. 

She drew down the blinds, and throwing her- 
self back at fall length in the vehicle, gave her- 
self up to the meditation of her schemes. 

She was roused by the stopping of the carriage. 
She drew up the blinds and opened the windows. 
It was now nearly dark, and distant flashes of 
lightning betokened a storm. The wind also had 
risen and moaned among the distant trees. 

They were upon the banks of a broad river 
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which was covered with small but white-crested 
waves. The driver gave a peculiar kind of shout, 
which was answered from the other side by 
another shout and the ringing of a bell. 

The lady began to understand. They were 
about to cross a ferry. She looked back upon the 
road by which they had come, and which merely 
consisted of two huge ruts. She could faintly 
distinguish the road on the other side, and it 
appeared to improve but Httle. 

'Is this the only road to Witheridge?' she 
asked. 

* Yes, without we*d gone by the pike, which i^ 
five mile round. But you needn't be afeerd, 
ma'am. Cattle and men are both well used to 
these roads hereabouts.' 

She walked to the brink of the river and eyed 
the dark sullen torrent as it poured swiftly past. 
She heard a ratthng of chains, and looking up 
saw a man crossing the river in a large punt. In 
the dusk of evening the mass glided towards her 
like some monster ghost, and the noise of the 
chains added strangely to this impression. 

The boat was moored to a post in the bank ; 
the horses were led carefully in. The driver 
assisted her with rough courtesy into the boat. 
Then the ferryman, having unloosed the chain, 
drove his long, iron-pointed pole into the gravelly 
.bottom of the river. 
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The boat moved slowly and silently through 
the water, which it cleaved into ripples with its 
broad bow. The sky was covered with clouds : 
some, long, narrow, and streaky, floated irregularly 
over the general mass. These are called mare^s 
tails, and forebode rain. The lightning flashes still 
continued, and once they heard a peal of thunder 
faint and dull as an echo. 

* The storm is coming up,' said the driver, and 
he patted the horses, which were sniffing the air 
nervously, and soothed them with those signs and 
words which form a language between men and 
beasts. 

The ferryman appeared to be old and feeble ; 
he bent his face over his pole as he drove it into 
the ground at the bow of the boat and followed 
it to the stem. 

' Yes,' said he, * the storm is coming up quickly. 
It will be the worst we have had for years/ 

When the boat grounded upon the sandy, 
shelving bank on the other side, the ferryman 
stepped out and fastened the chain, averting his 
face from the boat. The driver led the horses out 
of the boat and up the bank, the carriage jolting 
and rumbling afterwards. As the lady passed 
out her dress touched the hand of the ferryman. 
At this touch he trembled all over, and his eyes 
followed her savagely. 

As soon as she was reseated in the carriage 
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and liad pulled the blinds dovm, the driver looked 
back at him significantly. He nodded and climbed 
into the rumble, where he sat with his arms 
crossed and his head upon his breast. 

Charlotte Chatfield — crouched within the ve* 
hide, which she had made dark, as if her thoughts 
were too evil to bear the light — did not hear the 
wind, which now howled fiercely above her head^ 
nor the thunder-peals, which every moment grew 
more long and loud. 

She held a small slip of parchment between her 
fingers, which she fondled as if it was some^ 
thing living. As she reflected, her face became 
irradiated with a heUish light* 

* Ah !' she murmured, * this little scrap of wrW)- 
ting shall drain his pockets, and empty his purses 
into mine. Nay, I will even make him share his 
lands with me. I will have no mercy on him. 
He is father to the woman who made me penni- 
less, grandfather to him who balked me of my 
passion, ay ! and of my revenge.* 

She uttered a cry of impatience, as she saw, fipom 
the slow pace of the horses and from the manner 
in which the carriage hung back, that they were 
ascending a sleep hill. 

. At the same moment a vivid flash of Ughtning 
darted past her eyes, and a peal of thimder, which 
made the windows rattle, followed it immediately 
—a sign that the storm was near. 
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The horses had stopped, and on peering through 
the front window she saw that the driver was 
no longer on the box. She opened the door, and, 
alighting, found that a tree had fallen across the 
road. Upon this tree were seated two figures. 

' What must we do now ?' she said, 

* I don't know how we can get to Squire Scaris- 
brick's now, ma'am, I'm sure.' 

One of the figures rose and approached them. 
It was a woman, in the uncouth dress of a female 
peasant. 

* If th'lady wants to see th'squire, a maun see 
'un to-night. A's oflFto Lunnon early th'mor- 
row.' 

'How can I get there to-night?' 

' Wull, marm, moy zon and oi be a-goin' that 
way, and we can show 'ee if a doan't moind goin' 
by a rough ro-ad through th' woods.' 

* How far is it ?' 

' Oh, but a little bit of a step.' 

* Very well then, I wiU go.' And having paid 
the man for the distance he had brought her, 
she prepared to accompany them. 

The woman climbed the bank at the side of 
the road and passed through an open gate into a 
foot-path which led across a field. The person 
whom the woman had mentioned as her son fol- 
lowed behind. Charlotte Chatfield turned round 
in the field to look at him. He wa§ dressed in 
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a large cloak with a high collar which completely 
concealed his features. Neither his dress nor gait 
were those of a labouring man, and she began to 
think that she had acted imprudently in trusting 
herself so implicitly to two strangers. 

' However/ she thought, ' if they belong to any 
London gangs, I have only to speak to them in 
thieves' patter, and they will not dare to touch 
me. If, on the contrary, they are yokels, they 
will be content with robbing me, and I have not 
much to lose.' 

They passed from the field into a small gorse 
common, across another high-road, past a couple 
of lights which, shining in the windows of two 
cottages, showed that their inmates were already 
retiring to bed, and over a stile into a shaw 
or small copse which skirted the side of the 
road. 

She had addressed several questions to her con- 
ductress, without receiving a reply. She had 
spoken once to the young man who followed like 
a phantom on her steps, and he had not answered. 
This woman, who, still so young, possessed the 
courage of a man, or rather the daring of a demon, 
began to be afraid. The night was so dark ; the 
way so lonely; the rain descended with such 
violence ; and the thunder seemed to shake the 
earth as it rolled from horizon to horizon. 

Sometimes the lightning flashed through the 
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trees and showed her their outstretched branches 
and their long sKm trunks. But they could not 
show her the features of that grey-haired woman 
who strode so swiftly before her, nor the face of 
that young man who followed with equal speed, 
and who watched all her movements with his 
glistening eyes. 

She was trying to shake off her fears, which 
appeared to her idle and reasonless, when the 
woman stopped and pointed to the trunk of a 
tree which had been stripped of its bark, and 
which laid like a naked giant across the path. 

' Sit down there, madam,' she said. ' You must 
be tired.' 

She hesitated. * Pooh !' she said. * After all, 
what can be more natural ? One meets every day 
with people who will not answer questions, and 
who will yet show every consideration for one's 
comfort.' 

As soon as she was seated a rope was flung over 
her head, and her arms were closely pinioned to 
her side. She struggled violently to free herself, 
but in vain. She, therefore, became calm, and 
said some words in the secret language of thieves. 

' No/ answered the woman in the same tongue, 
and seating herself beside her on the trunk ; ' I 
do not wish to rob you. I wish to tell you a 
story, that is all.' 

Charlotte Chatfield trembled; she began to 
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suspect that she had fallen into the hands of a 
madwoman. But by a miraculous effort she re- 
covered her self-possession, and said quietly : 

' Very well, I shall be very glad to hear it. But 
you need not have tied me. Unloose me first.' 

' No, madam, I must not unloose you ; for 
when you had heard my story, you would try 
and run away.' 

She was bewildered. The tones of this woman's 
voice were firm and menacing, and she fancied 
that they were not unfamiliar to her. She re- 
membered also the rustic accent with which she 
had at first cloaked her words, and which must 
have been used in order to deceive her. AU this 
began to resemble a preconcerted scheme. She 
waited anxiously with dilating eyes, and ears bent 
forward lite the stag which hears the first bay of 
the distant hound. 

' And if you tried to run away, you might meet 
with an accident.' She produced a dark lantern 
from underneath her shawl, and fiashed the light 
in front of them. 

By that yellow stream of light she distin- 
guished a round black opening in the ground, at 
the distance of scarcely three feet from where 
they were seated. She shrunk back, shuddering. 
The woman smiled grimly. 

' Once,' she said, ' I was a young girl, innocent 
and happy as a spring-bird. But a gentleman 
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saw my pretty face ; he fell in love with me ; he 
wrote me letters ; I could show them to you if I 
wished, for I have worn them on my heart ever 
since. We used to meet on this very spot ; it 
was here that I first felt his warm wet lips and 
the pressure of his gentleman's hand so soft and 
small ; it was here that I first learned what it 
was to love ; to have a beating heart when he 
came near me, to tremble with delight when I 
heard him speak. 

*He did not treat me at first as gentlemen 
treat poor girls. One day he told me to meet 
him in Dulton. I made an excuse for leaving 
home that day and night, and met him at the 
comer of a dark street, as he had appointed. I 
had asked him no questions, I felt no fears ; I 
loved him too well for that. He took my hand 
in his hand and asked me if I would go with him ? 
I kissed that hand and said I would go with him 
to the end of the world. 

' When it was quite dark he took me to a little 
church which stands about a mile firom the town. 
In this church there was only one person ; it was 
a young gentleman in a white robe, who stood at 
the communion table between two wax tapers, 
with a book in his hand. My sweetheart drew 
me towards him, and again took my hand, and 
made me kneel by him. Then I knew that he 
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was going to marry me, and I almost swooned 
with astonishment and joy. 

* The young clergyman read the service in a 
low and solemn voice ; I could hardly speak the 
answers to the prayers, my lips were trembling 
so. A ring was placed upon my finger ; a hand 
pressed mine, and something lite a soft flower 
fell upon my forehead. It was my husband's 
first kiss. 

' Oh ! how happy we were the first six months. 
We seldom saw each other, but that only made 
us love each other more. We used to meet on 
this very spot, on the brink of the old Boman 
Well, and often we would look into its dark 
depth, and throw stones down it, that we might 
listen to the strange sounds they made as they 
fell. 

' And often on that soft bank he would crown 
me with a garland of fair wood-flowers, and kiss 
me, and enfold me in his powerful arms, and tell 
me again, and again, and again that he loved me 
as his life. 

' And then,' she said, plaintively, * he deserted 
me, and died at sea.' 

She paused. 

' I had a child,' she continued, in a low voice. 
' The neighbours scoffed at me, and called me 
wanton, and my child base-born. I did not tell 
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them no, I kept my secret, as my husband had 
ordered me. 

' After this I was ill a while, and too weak to 
work out in the fields. No one would take me 
into their houses, because I had a base-born child. 
This made me mad. I cursed the poor infant for 
bringing its mother into shame. I determined 
to take it to Dulton Union, and to be troubled 
with it no more. I came up by that path, and 
when I came to the spot where I had so often 
kept company with him, I felt dizzy, and clung to 
the branches of the trees to keep me from the 
ground ; and as I wandered blindly and confused, 
my eyes seemed to open all at once, and I saw 
the well staring at me with its wide black mouth, 
as if entreating me to do a crime. I tried to 
turn aside, sickening at the evil thought which 
had almost entered my head, when I stumbled — 
my arms dropped — and my little baby fell down 
the well. 

' I listened : I heard it fall ; I heard its feeble 
cries. I sat down by the well. I did not know 
what to do. I thought — I tried to think it was 
God that took the child out of my arms to save 
me from wretchedness and hunger. I turned 
from the well, and deafened my ears to its poor 
cries, and left it there to starve — to die as it 
might. Ah ! there is nothing like misfortune to 
harden the heart ; it will make a mother murder 
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her own child ; and there is not a worse crime in 
the world than that.' 

She had spoken these words in a voice which 
was tremulous and at times inaudible from emo- 
tion. Now she fell into a reverie. 

The rain still pattered upon the leaves; the 
lightning still darted its gleams through the 
wood; the thunder still rolled with a terrible 
sound. 

By these flashes of lightning Charlotte Chat- 
field might have been seen, pale, paralysed, and 
crouched rather than seated upon the log. 

Now she knew by whom she had been cap- 
tured. She knew that she must die. 

' Help !' she exclaimed in a loud voice. ' Help ! 
help !' 

Ann Scarisbrick was awakened by these cries. 

* You may cry as loud as you like, nobody will 
hear you. At the same time, if you do so again 
I shall kill you.' 

She became silent. It was evident that this 
woman was remorseless, and that her best hope 
was to protract her life on the chance of some one 
passing by. It was a pubKc foot-path. Then she 
remembered that there was a young man present ; 
he might be corrupted with a look — with a 
whisper. She stole a glance towards him : he still 
remained motionless as a statue of black marble, 
his face hidden by his cloak. 
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' Who can this man be/ she reflected, ' whom 
she calls her son, and whom I cannot recognize ? 
It must be some one she has hired to help her. 
If so I may be saved.' 

She darted another look, piercing as a flame, 
upon the mysterious individual. At this look 
he bent his head. 

' Ah ! he knows me, and fears to be recognized. 
It is perhaps one of my old comrades. So much 
the better ; he will understand that his employer 
is less powerful than I.' 

She half turned her head and whispered : 

' A hundred pounds if I escape.' 

Ann Scarisbrick burst into a hoarse laugh. 

' She is trying to bribe you ; that is because 
she does not know you.' 

The man in the cloak passed slowly round the 
faUen trunk and stood in front of her. 

The yellow light of the lantern streamed upon 
him. He tore open his cloak. Charlotte screamed 
with horror. She beheld the pale and distorted 
features of Henry Montague. 

The lantern was hooked upon a branch, and 
flung its ghastly rays upon the surrounding trees, 
upon the gaping mouth of the well, upon the 
young man, who stood with his arms folded, a 
cold, stern Kght in his eyes ; upon the convicted 
wretch, who now cowered to the ground, uttering 
low moans of terror. 
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At the same time another figure, also cloaked, 
and with features concealed, issued from behind 
the trees, and stood in the dark shadows of the 
background, unheard, unseen but by Ann Scaxis- 
brick. 

Who now rose and said in a hollow voice : 

' Charlotte Chatfield, your crimes have wearied 
God and man. In a few moments you must die/ 

' Why must I die ? What have I done that I 
should die ?' 

' Do not fear ; you shall be fairly judged. And 
I, Ann Scarisbrick, accuse you first. 

' I accuse you of decoying my child into your 
house ; of there depraving his mind, and teaching 
him to steal; of driving me forth when I at- 
tempted to save him. How say you, Charlotte 
Chatfield, is it true or is it false ? ' 

* It is true. But then consider that I found 
him starving, and that I gave him bread to eat ; 
that I taught him to earn money as I earned it, 
and as you earned it; and that at the time I 
parted with you, you did not yourself know that 
he was your son, and could allege no good reason 
for trying to thwart me in my schemes.' 

* That is right,' replied the woman, after a few 
moments' reflection. ' Upon this point I acquit 
you.' 

She breathed more freely. 

' I accuse you furthermore of urging my son to 
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the crime of murder, that you might place him 
under the extreme powers of the law. I accuse 
you of betraying him to the law, that you might 
see him die. What say you to this, Charlotte 
Chatfield ; is it true, or is it false ?' 

' It is false ! It is false !' she cried, struggling ; 
' you cannot prove what you say.' 

' Have you forgotten our conversation at the 
French cafe ?' 

' I was jesting then. Would you kill me for a 
few empty words ?' 

*Are these empty words?' said the woman 
sternly, and showing her the two letters, one of 
which she had written to William Sampson and 
the other to the governor of Gradborough jail. 

'He forgave me on the scaffold,' she mur- 
mured ; * is it for you to punish me, when he has 
pardoned me? He pardoned me, for he knew 
how cruelly he had provoked me, and how na- 
turally a woman avenges her injured pride.' 

' He injured your pride in refusing to marry 
you, when you had a husband living.' 

' It is a He ! It is a horrible lie ! I have 
never been married.' 

At these words the figure in the background 
advanced a few paces. But she held up her hand, 
and he stood stiU. 

Henry Montague approached her and said : 

* I accuse you of enticing me from my virtue 
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and happiness by a wicked falsehood, and of bury- 
ing me without remorse in a life of drunkenness 
and sin. How say you, Charlotte Chatfield, is 
it true or is it false ?' 

' It is true,' she said. And she made the tears 
rise to her eyes, and poured upon him one of 
those mournful and languishing looks by which 
the hearts of men are destroyed. 

He trembled and stepped back. 

* Is this all ?' she said, scomftdly. * I return 
an injury for an injury, and I am to be mur- 
dered. I escape from prison, and I am to be 
murdered.' 

' My son evaded your wiles, and you killed 
him. That is what you term injury for in- 

' He had offered me his hand ; he had made me 
love him. Then, not content with affronting me 
by a rejection, he injured me by charging me 
with intended bigamy.' 

She folded her arms upon her breast, and raised 
her eyes towards heaven. Thus she appeared to 
the eyes of Henry Montague like a virgin saint 
awaiting martyrdom. 

He made a step towards her. 

She saw this, and smiled in her heart. 

' It is a lie !' she cried, with inexpressible feel- 
ing ; — * a monstrous lie !' 

' It is true !' cried a voice. Now it was the 
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third accuser, wlio strode among them, and who 
bared his aged and weather-beaten face. 

' Ah, who is this ? who is this ?' she cried, her 
hair unknotting, and rising over her livid coun- 
tenance as if aUve. 

Ann Scarisbrick laughed. 

* It is your husband.^ 

* Oh, no, no, it cannot be !' she cried. 

* Yes,' said the man ; ' I am James William- 
son, your husband, whom, when you had deceived, 
you robbed ; whom, when you had robbed, yon 
tried to kill.' 

She uttered two or three wild cries, which pro- 
duced a strange and melancholy effect in flying 
away into the night, and losing themselves in 
the depths of the wood. 

' I must die !' she murmured. ' I must die !* 
Ann Scarisbrick drew forth a long knife, which 
gleamed sternly in the lantern Hght. She strip- 
ped her arm above her elbow so calmly, that 
the blood ran cold in all their veins. 

* Yes,' she said, * you must prepare to die.' 

It was this woman only who preserved her 
composure. Montague trembled all over. The 
grey-haired husband hid his face in his hands. 

She saw this, and her eyes gleamed with fero- 
cious hopes. But when she looked at that iron 
face, at that naked arm, at that glittering blade, 
her heart sank. She felt that she must-die. 
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Henry Montague spoke first : his voice conld 
scarcely be heard. 

' I forgive you,' he said, * the ruin of my life, 
and the sufferings which you have brought upon 
those who loved me. Every night I wiU pray to 
God to save your soul/ 

' Save me !' she moaned ; * save my life !* 

Her husband advanced towards her. 

* I forgive you for disgracing my honour, for 
robbing me of money, for attempting to take my 
life. I forgive you for the murder of my poor 
love, and for the long joyless years which you 
have made me spend.' 

Ann Scarisbrick said nothing. She was caress- 
ing the knife with her fingers, and appeared to 
listen with a horrid impatience to these words, 
which delayed her revenge so long. 

* It is for you, James Williamson, whom she 
has injured most, to name the moment of her 
death.' 

He shook his head. 

' Let it be for God to condemn her,' said Henry 
Montague. ' When He speaks with His light- 
ning and His thunder for the third time, let her die. ' 

He secretly hoped that the storm might cease. 

The woman looked at the sky and smiled, for 
the tempest was at its height. 

* Be it so : we wiU see whether God will work a 
miracle to save her.' 
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' Sir/ said Williamson, in a faint voice, * are 
there prayers for sinners before death ?' 
Montague bared his head. 

* Oh God^ if it shall phase Thee that this 
woman is not to die ; that she is to be judged by 
Thee abne, signify it to its by the signs of Thy 
heavens' 

' Amen/ said WiUiamson, also baring his head. 
The lightning flashed and the thunder pealed 
above them. 

Ann Scarisbrick uttered a fierce exclamation. 

* Lord^ may it please Tftee to soften the heart of 
this womxin who is to die ; that by dying tviih love 
and tenderness in her soulj she may merit Thy grace 
and pardon.' 

' Oh James, James ! remember those kisses I 
used to give you ! remember the flowers ' 

A broad sheet of lightning like a huge scimitar 
divided the heavens in two. The thunder which 
followed immediately prevented them from hear- 
ing what was said. 

Stem as fate, Ann Scarisbrick rose and stood 
before her with knife and arm upraised. Montague 
tried to pray aloud, but his voice failed him ; he 
could only weep. Williamson, who had wept so 
often that he had no more tears, sank upon his 
knees, and clasped his hands, and gazed upwards 
at the dark and stormy countenance of God. 

Charlotte cast round her one of those piercing 
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looks with which she had read into the hearts of 
her victims. 

She saw nothing. 

She hstened, and she heard nothing. 

She uttered cries so full of agony, that the men 
sobbed aloud. But the woman's face did not 
change : with open eyes and prone ears she waited 
for the mandate of God. 

Several moments passed thus. Then a flash 
of Kghtning rose in the west, and immediately, 
like a serpent of fire, darted over the black mass 
of trees, almost blinding them with its blue and 
forked light. 

With a shriek which rose above the thunder 
peal, Chatfield, who had contrived to unloose the 
cord which had pinioned her, with wild looks and 
dilating pupils and bleeding lips flimg herself 
upon the woman before her. Then a frightfiil 
struggle ensued. 

At first Chatfield gained the advantage. She 
wrenched the wrist of her enemy so fiercely that 
she was compelled to drop the knife. Thus the 
combat became even, and they fought with their 
hands and teeth like wild beasts. 

At length Charlotte succeeded in seizing her 
by the throat with both hands, and flung her 
upon the ground with such force that the grey 
hairs were stained with blood. 

' Now/ she hissed, * I will strangle you.' She 
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squeezed her throat with her small but powerful 
hands till the woman's face became purple, and 
sparks of fire came from her eyes. At the same 
time stooping over her she bit her face with her 
large white teeth. 

Ann Scarisbrick tried to rise ; she could not 
move ; to shriek, but she was stifling. In a mo- 
ment she must have died, when one of her hands 
accidentally touched the knife, which was still 
lying on the ground. 

ExertiQg all her strength she plunged it twice 
into Chatfield's side. These wounds compelled 
her to abandon her hold. The old woman seized 
her by the girdle, and struck her again. Char- 
lotte moaned this time, and tried to escape ; weak- 
ened by loss of blood she could only drag herself 
along the ground ; Ann Scarisbrick, almost sense- 
less, held to her girdle, and crawled after her, 
striking at her with the knife. 

Something made the men, who till now had 
remained frozen and motionless, utter a cry and 
spring towards them. 

It was this also which made Charlotte stop in 
her retreat. This enabled the old woman to put 
her arm round her neck, and slowly lifting the 
knife, she tried to stab her in the back : but the 
point only grazed the skin. 

The men cried to her, but she did not under- 
stand them. She thought they were interceding 
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for her victim. She waited a moment to regain 
her breath. Charlotte Chatfield remained mo- 
tionless. Again she struck her. This time the 
knife entered to the hilt, and the blood spurted 
over her face. The body slipped from her hands. 

' No,' she cried, ' you must not leave me ;' and 
she gave one of her horrible laughs. 

But the corpse slipped from her, and disap- 
peared. She gave a cry : * Help !' she cried. 

The earth was giving way beneath her feet ; 
she felt herself sinking. * Help !' she cried. 

She seized the long blades of grass, but they 
came out by the roots ; already suspended in the 
air she clawed with her fingers at the earth and 
stones, which crumbled beneath her grasp. 

They heard her shriek as she fell ; then a hor- 
rible crash ; then low and inarticulate cries. 

All became silent. 

Again the lightning flashed, but now they could 
see nothing except the well, which, dark and 
moumfu] as a tomb, lay open at their feet. 



THE SEQUEL. 



PAET 1. 

THE HOSPITAL FOR SOULS. 
I. 

Years roll by, and natures change, resolutions 
are fulfilled, hopes are realized. Time with his 
scjrthe mows down dark weeds, that the flowers 
they have hidden may perfume the hours of our 
grey old age. 

My story is finished. I now relate to you its 
sequel, which is the history of an atonement. 

One bright May morning a crowd was collected 
on a quay at Southampton watching a steamer, 
which had just anchored in the harbour, and a 
small boat which, filled with men, approached 
them. 

In five minutes the boat touched the steps of 
the quay, which were covered with yellow sea- 
weed. The first passenger who stepped on Eng- 
lish ground was a tall man, with keen grey eyes, 
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bright as diamonds, and a complexion of super- 
natural paleness. It was one of those faces which 
people turn round to look at in the streets, and 
which painters assign to a Lara, a Werner, or a 
Manfred. 

Those who followed him whispered to their 
friends on shore, ' That is Danvers, the great 
American doctor.' 

He elbowed his way haughtily through the 
crowd, which stared^ at him openly, after the man- 
ner of Britons. As he strode from them a red- 
haired man ran after him, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

He turned quickly : ' Is it you, Eawlinson ?' 

'Yes, sir, and glad to see you in England 
again.' 

Danvers held out his hand. 

'Let me shake the hand which restored the 
blood to my veins : and teU me, llawlinson, when 
may I kiss those lips which breathed life — his life 
— ^into my heart/ 

The red-haired man pointed towards the sky. 

' He is dead,' he replied, mournfully. 

Danvers sat down upon a stone step, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

' Scarce a day has passed during my exile,' he 
murmured, * in which I have not looked forward 
to the moment when I should see him again. 
This hope has cheered me in my nights of desolate 
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study, and in those hours when the air 1 breathed 
was pestilence, when my only companion was a 
tainted corpse.' 

There was a silence, like the silence of the grave. 

* Did he die happily ?' 
Rawlinson shook his head. 

* There was something on his mind, sir, which 
wasted him to a shadow, till it killed him. By 
day he would mutter, and look vacantly at the 
ground ; by night he would cry out in dreams.' 

' Ah ! this is a sad welcome for me.* 
' Before he died, sir, he gave me these sealed 
papers, to be handed over to you. He said that 
they contain a narrative of different events which 
had taken place in your absence, and instructions 
concerning matters which he wished you to fulfil.' 
Mr. Danvers kissed them, and placed them in 
his bosom. 

II. 

In a village in Hampshire is a cottage which is 
a perfect little nest of flowers and creeping plants. 
In this cottage resided two ladies, a mother and a 
daughter. Their names were Eleanor and Jane 
Montague. 

In the evening of that same day a card was 
brought to Mrs. Montague by her servant. There 
was no name engraved upon it, but written in 
pencil were these words : — 
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* A gentleman who served with Colonel Montague 
in India would he glad to see Mrs. Montague.^ 

Mrs. Montague descended into the parlour, 
where she found the tall, pale man whom we will 
still call Danvers. 

He shook her cordially by the hand. * I cannot 
sufficiently express my pleasure,' he said, 'in 
finding myself with the wife of him who was 
almost my father.' 

' Indeed,' she replied, smiling ; ' he must have 
been quite old enough to be your father.' 

' Yes,' he answered, with a slight embarrass- 
ment ; ' I was then a mere lad, and his hairs 
were very grey. But though I knew him only 
for two years, I shall never forget his great kind- 
ness. I do not hesitate, to say, madam, that it 
was owing to him I have earned the compliment 
of being stiU called a young man. Had it not 
been for his good advice and bright example I 
should have been an idler, a drunkard, and a 
gambler.' 

Miss Montague entered. * This is my daugh- 
ter, sir,' said the old lady. ' My dear, this is a 
gentleman who knew your poor father in India.' 

* Then he is welcome to us in England,' she 
said, sweetly, and offering him her white hand. 

Danvers, with his eagle eyes, looked curiously 
at these two women. They were both dressed in 
the deepest mourning, and, in spite of their as- 
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sumed cheerfiilness, he could see that their cheeks 
were hollow, and their eyelids wrinkled as if they 
had wept often. 

Over the mantel-piece was a picture, hidden by 
a black curtain. 

* Now,' he said, approaching it, ' I shall once 
more see the face of my dear old comrade.' 

Before they could prevent him he had drawn 
the curtain. 

Instead of a veteran soldier in a blue uniform, 
with ribbons on his breast, he saw a young man 
in a clerical surtout and cravat, his head bare, and 
his eyes raised towards heaven. 

' Who is this ?' he cried. * It must be his son ; 
for I recognize the features of the Montagues.' 

' Yes,' said Mrs. Montague ; ' it is his son.' 
Miss Montague began to weep. 

'And why was this black curtain before it? 
Is he dead ?' 

'No, sir,' replied the mother, with the calmness 
of intense grief. * No ; he is not dead.' 

Mr. Danvers looked from one to the other with 
eyes of compassion. 

' Tell me,' he said, in a soft voice. 

* I will tell you, sir, since you once loved his 
father.' 

Jane bent her head, and her long hair shrouded 
her like a veil. 

* He was our only son : we brought him up 
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for the church ; he passed unscathed through the 
ordeal of college-life ; and received testimonials 
from his tutors, which made my poor heart leap 
with joy. Look at that portrait, sir; it was 
taken immediately after he was ordained ; look at 
that face, worn by study and devotion ; look at 
those eyes, raised to God. Oh, sir, had you 
known him you would have loved him; you 
would have worshipped him, as we loved and 
worshipped him, his sister and I. 

'We beUeved him to be almost divine, and 
perhaps we gave him a part of that reverence 
which is due to Grod alone. And Grod punished 
us for this, by showing to us that he was weak 
and human as other men. 

' He went, sir, to be chaplain in a jail. They 
sent a woman there ; she was very beautiful and 
accompKshed, but she was a common felon, a 
thief! This thief, this low woman, assisted by 
Satan, wound herself round his heart and de- 
stroyed him. One day, taking up a paper, I 
read some words which almost kUled me. I read 
that Henry Montague, my son, had aided the 
escape of this woman, and had eloped with her 
from prison.' 

She could not speak for some moments. Dan- 
vers walked to the window. 

* Tou have never seen him since ?' he said, 
without turning. 
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* Never since. But he wrote a letter to us. 
Jane, dear, you have it, have you not ?* 

Jane took a letter from her bosom. It was 
wrinkled with much reading, and stained with 
many tears. Eestraining her emotion, the young 
lady read it aloud, in a melodious and trembhng 
voice : — 

' " In the eyes of the law I am a criminaly and 
the law pursues me. In the eyes of the world I am 
a hypocrite, and men despise me. In the eyes of 
God I am a traitor ; I dare not pray to Him for 
mercy : I dare not see your faces again. Dear 
mother, try to forgive your poor son, when the 
bitterness of this blow is past ; dear sister, remem- 
ber me in your prayers J 

* Do you forgive him ?' 

' Ah, sir, you know little of a mother's love, 
since you ask me if I forgive him.' 

*And you. Miss Montague, you desire to see 
your brother once more ?' 

She sank on her knees. * Every night,' she 
cried, ' I pray to Grod to restore him to us. 
Every day I sit at my window and watch the 
long white road which leads to London.' 

^ Henry Montague,' he said, 'is most probably 
in London. Now though London is a great city, 
a world in itself, there are men who have spent 
their lives in stud3ring this world and its in- 
habitants.' 
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' Do you tell us to hope, sir ?' cried the mother, 
the blood rushing crimson to her cheeks. 

Mr. Danvers had crossed the threshhold. At 
these words he slowly turned : 

* I promise that in three days I will restore 
your child,' 

III. 

Close to New Oxford Street is a narrow lane ; 
the last remnant of the old Eookery. It is one 
of those streets, which, still extant in White- 
chapel, are extinct in Drury Lane ; where the 
stranger hides his watch in his trousers' pocket, 
and walks down the middle of the road that he 
may not be knocked down by those who lounge 
in their own door-ways. 

It is inhabited by Jew-fences, by costermongers, 
by thieves, and by a tribe of wild Irishwomen, 
whom one sometimes meets in Oxford Street, 
without bonnets, and with faces Ml of freckles 
and ferocity. It was not often that a gentleman 
was seen in this locality; it was therefore not 
very marvellous that a crowd of urchins should 
immediately coUect round a tall man, elegantly 
dressed, who stroUed dovm this thoroughfare of 
iniquity with as much confidence as if he was 
treading on the aristocratic paving-stones of the 
Burlington Arcade. 

These imps of crime, pressing round him and 
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against him, searched for booty, but without suc- 
cess. The gentleman wore a coat buttoned to 
the throat: they could detect no sign of jewellery 
upon his person. The tip of a silk handkerchief 
protruded from his coat-tail pocket: a youth 
with the sparrow-hawk nose and sallow com- 
plexion of the Hebrew, tugged at this; but it 
would not come out. It had evidently been 
secured with a pin. The youthful Israehte, on 
making this discovery, swore at him for * porting 
a dabbed hidment' and the gentleman continued 
his saunter at the same complacent gait, without 
a muscle of his face having changed. 

As he penetrated deeper and deeper into this 
stronghold of theft, the street became narrower, 
the men's faces seemed to wear a more brutal 
look, and the women with their enormous arms 
folded on their breasts called to him insolently as 
he passed. 

Presently he found himself near a group of 
men who were talking eagerly together in an 
under-tone. A slight smile curled his lips as they 
stared at him, and as he heard one of them cry, 
in the back-slang of the London thieves : 

* Pots mihy eh sah nit'* 

One of them rushed towards him with a life- 
preserver in his hand. 

The gentleman put his tongue out in a peculiar 

* Each word is to be read backwards. 
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manner, and the ruffian stood still, gaping at him. 
He turned round and said to the group behind : 

' Sevlow od ton etib sevlowJ 

Taking advantage of their surprise and confii- 
sion, he walked on till he reached a small court, 
which he entered. He examined the doors care- 
fully as he passed them, and finally tapped at 
one. A clean old woman presented herself. 

' Is there a young man lodging here ?' 

' No, sir,' said the woman, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

' Who lodges on your first floor ?' 

* No one at all/ she answered, pettishly. 

* It is to let, then, of course ?' 
' Yes, it's to let.' 

' Will you be so kind as to show it to me, then. 
I wish to take lodgings for a young Mend of 
mine.' 

The woman bit her Kps, and preceded him np 
the old worm-eaten staircase, which creaked be- 
neath their weight. 

* This is a very nice room indeed,' said the gen- 
tleman. ' Greraniums in the window, too ! I 
suppose you make this your flower-garden ?' 

' Yes, sir,' said the landlady, colouring. * We 
haven't anywheres else to put our flowers.' 

' Here is a library, too,' he said, looking at two 
books, a Bible and a Thomas-a-Kempis, on the 
mantelpiece. * I see that I have not been mis- 
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taken. And when will this young man be in, do 
you suppose?' 

^ I tell you, sir, we haven't any lodger here at 
all,' replied the woman, working her hands ner- 
vously together. 

The gentleman pointed to several articles of 
male clothing scattered about the room. 

' Those belong to my son ; he slept here last 
night.' 

* Your son must have received a very good edu- 
cation/ he replied, as he pointed to a number of 
scripture-texts and Latin mottoes which were 
written in a delicate hand upon the walls. 

' Oh, sir, I hope you are not going to take him 
away.' 

' I am indeed, my good woman.' 

' Oh do not, do not !' she cried, clasping her 
hands as if it was really her son for whom she 
was interceding. ^ He may have done harm once, 
or he wouldn't be here, but no one couldn't live 
better than he does now. He pays me his three 
shillings a- week for this room as punctual as a 
clock, and he gets law-copying to do, and works 
at it all day long — not at night, because he can't 
afford to buy candles, he says. Then he must be 
very good, sir, for he does not read anjrthing but 
the Bible and that other book. I don't know what 
it is, but it's a good book too. And he gives 
away every spare hal^enny he has.' 
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' Silence, madam. This gentleman has a duty 
to perform ; you are trying to make him break 
his honom* and his word/ 

A young man was standing at the door. He 
was dressed in a suit of neat but threadbare 
clothes, with a roll of law -papers under his arm. 

' Mrs, Johnson,' he said, ' wiU you return these 
papers to the solicitor, whose address you know ? 
Tell him that I shall be unable to work for him 
any more. Thank him also for his kindness, 
which has saved me from starvation.' 

He took his Bible and his Imitation of Jesus 
Christ from the mantel-shelf. Then he bowed to 
the gentleman, whose bright eyes and pale face 
made him resemble an emissary of the police. 

* Now, sir,' he said, ' I am at your service.' 
The gentleman also bowed, and moved towards 

the door. Montague held out his hand to his 
landlady, who seized it between hers, and kissed 
it fervently. 

' Tou are an angel !' she cried. 

* No,' he replied, sadly ; * I am a poor criminal 
who has long evaded justice, and whom she at 
length calls to his account.' 

When they were in the street Montague looked 
at his companion anxiously. ' WiU it be necessary 
to handcuff me ?' 

* No,' said the soi-disant officer ; ' I can trust 
to your honour.' ^ 
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Not a word more was spoken for some time. 
They passed through a labyrinth of courts and 
alleys into Oxford Street, There the gentleman 
with the grey eyes hailed a cab. Montague, 
seated inside, no longer paid any attention to 
his companion, but began reading St. Paul's 
Epistles. 

His companion, on the other hand, employed 
himself in reading that face, which, still young, 
presented a singular study. 

When they were quite in the suburbs the cab 
stopped before a large building surrounded by 
gardens, exquisitely laid out with flowers and 
foreign shrubs. Montague rubbed his eyes. Half 
dreaming, he followed his conductor through a 
porter's lodge and walks of red gravel, till they 
stood under a massive portico. 

'Where are we? what is this? why am I 
brought here ?' cried Montague. 

' This building,' replied the stranger, in a 
solemn voice, ' has been erected by a man who 
had committed many crimes, and who hoped by 
works of charity, and by sincere contrition of 
heart, to make atonement in the sight of Q-od. 
This is a penitentiary : it is, not a prison. All 
who pray for admission are received ; all who 
grow weary of the discipline are permitted to 
depart.' 

Over the porch was written in golden letters, 

VOL. II. u 
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' Ask, and ye shall receive ; knocks and it shall be 
opened unto you^ 

The stranger knocked. The door opened be- 
fore them by unseen hands. They entered a 
mighty hall furnished with chairs and tables of 
black oak. 

' This is the dining-hall/ said the stranger. 

He led him down long stone corridors, and 
showed him a hmidred small apartments furnished 
in a homely and cheerful manner. * These/ he 
said, " are the private chsimbers of the penitents,* 

He showed him the great kitchen, the bath- 
rooms, the gymnasium, and the lecture-room. 
Then he took him into the chapel. 

It was evening. The last rays of the sun 
poured through the arched windows, and gilded 
the painted figures of the saints. Streams of red 
light feU upon the pews, fantastic shadows like 
the spirits of cherubims darted across the tesse- 
lated floor. 

When Montague entered this place, hushed in 
mysterious silence, plunged in meUow twilight, 
he felt something thriU into his heart. And he 
gave a sigh of unutterable sadness, 

Danvers looked at him fixedly : then he raised 
his hand. 

A strain of divine music rose from the organ, 
and floated towards them Kke a soul. 

Montague sank upon his knees. 
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' Oh !' he cried, * I would suffer yeaxs of torture 
to preaxjh God's word in this heavenly place.' 

' The chaplaincy is still vacant,' murmured a 
voice beside him. 

' You taunt me, sir,' said Montague, haughtily. 
' You have brought me here to insult me. Take 
me to prison.' 

' I cannot take you to prison ; I am no officer/ 

' No officer ! what are you then ?' 

' I am a wretched sinner, whom God has, per- 
mitted to live, that through me He may save 
sinners from despair.' 

Montague passed his hand across his brow. 
* I am dreaming !' he cried. 

One of Weber's melancholy airs issued from 
the organ, and transported him into strange 
ecstacies. 

The stranger drew himself to his full height ; 
a heavenly smile circled his lips ; his eyes sparkled 
proudly. 

' Henry Montague, God permits me to redeem 
you from misery and sin.' 

He placed a white surplice upon his shoulders. 

'Once more be a priest of Heaven, and this 
' time betray not thy charge.' 

A procession of children entered chanting an 
anthem. Henry, his brain bewildered, his eyes 
veiled with tears, scarcely saw them pass. 

Then swept past him ten young girls, clothed 
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in long white garments, their hair flowing to their 
waists, their eyes bnming with devotion. These 
were Magdalens, who had once sold their bodies 
to men, but who now offered their souls to the 
Almighty God. 

And when they had passed, there came two 
women, dressed in black, their faces hidden by 
their veils. Danvers seized him by the hand, and 
led him to the centre of the aisle. 

Tq the sound of rapturous music he raised 
those two veils ; he showed the son to the mother, 
and the sister to the son. 

They ran shrieking to his arms. Clad in that 
white robe, watching them with that timid, sor- 
rowful look, he appeared to them like an angel 
who had descended from heaven. 

Eay after ray faded and disappeared. Shadow 
after shadow deepened into darkness. It was 
night, and the new moon, harbinger of happiness, 
began to rise. 

For hours they remained on that spot, exchang- 
ing tender caresses, drinking one another's tears. 

Strains of music — ^low, passionate, and tremu- 
lous — mingled with their words. The moon 
bathed them in soft radiance. 

At a little distance, on the cold moist stones, 
knelt a man, who cried : 

* Ah ! now, my God, I understand why Thou 
hast saved me twice from death. 



PAET II, 

IN THE HANDS OF GOD. 



Mr. Danvers, travelling by train from London 
into Q-radbro'shire, alighted p,t one of those pretty 
stations, which, built with red bricks, and en- 
closed with white palings, belong to villages and 
small towns. 

There was one hackney coach outside the sta- 
tion, drawn by a horse, bony and dejected as 
Don Quixote's Eosinante. The driver touched his 
weather-beaten hat to Mr. Danvers, and gave an 
interrogative flourish with his whip. 

Mr, Danvers handed his ticket to a rustic official, 
half porter, half guard, who examined it very 
scrupulously before he permitted him to pass 
through the small wooden gate, 

' Do you know Mr, Scarisbrick's ? Witheridge 
House, I believe, is the name of the seat/ 

' Yes, sir ; he aint gone yet.' 

' Not gone ! does he think of going, then ?' 
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' I b*Keve as he thinks very seriously of going/ 

* It is not often that a squire leaves his manorial 
home. He intends to let it for a few years, per- 
haps ?' 

' No, sir, he means selling it.' 

'Why is that, then?' 

The fljnnan pursed his lips, in the same man- 
ner as the driver of a French ^/iocr^ would have 
shrugged his shoulders. 

* Pipple do say as the old genelman's outrun the 
constables, and is forced to sell up.' 

^ Drive me to Witheridge, then/ said Mr. Dan- 
vers, springing into the carriage. At the same 
time a porter hoisted a portmanteau to the roof. 

Arrived at the manor-house he was ushered 
into an oak dining-room, where he found himself 
in the presence of an old gentleman, whose head 
was bowed by age upon Ins breast, and his face 
fm-rowed by deep lines. 

Wrapt in his own misfortune he did not inquire 
the business of his visitor, but began immediately 
to speak of himself. 

* You find me engaged in a melancholy task,* 
he said, pointing to a pile of blue papers before 
him. ' At my age it is hard to be driven forth 
upon the world, to part with all hope for the 
future, and with all the sweet reminiscences of 
the past.' 

Mr. Danvers looked at him benevolently. 
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* I have heard something of your troubles, sir/ 
Mr. Scarisbrick saw that his visitor could sym- 
pathize with him, and related his little narrative 
with the confiding loquacity of old age, which 
resembles that of childhood. 

' I was wretchedly poor : my tenants called to 
me to repair their bams, their houses, and their 
gates. I had no money, and resolved to take a 
desperate step. I borrowed money on my lands, 
and gambled in the fiinds : I lost. I borrowed 
more money, and lost more money, till at length 
I had hopelessly mortgaged this estate.' 

• Ton are, then, obhged to sell the heir-loom of 
your family ?' 

The old gentleman sighed, and pointed with 
his thin white finger to the walls. Upon these 
walls were suspended the portraits of his ances- 
tors — of gallant men in the uniform of war — of 
ravishing women, in the costume of the court, 
with white-powdered hair, and arms blazing with 
family gems. 

' They must go,' he murmured ; * these por- 
traits, each of which contains a history — each of 
which reflects a ray of honour upon my head — 
and which to others will be comparatively worth- 
less, must all be ticketed and exposed to public 
sale.' 

He stretched his aged hands towards the forest, 
by which the house was encircled. 
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' These glorious lands, which my fathers, mar- 
tyred for their country, won with their blood ; 
these noble trees which have lived for centuries, 
the companions of our race — beneath which 
knights have fought for their golden spurs — ^be- 
neath which they have revelled with their squires 
and their serving-men — all must go to some city 
parvenu, or cotton-lord, who will demolish this 
old hall that he may build a stucco palace ; who 
will cut down our ancestral oaks that he may 
plant ornamental shrubs/ 

* What is the amount of your debts ?' 
The old man sighed again. 

* Thirty thousand pounds.' 

' And what is bid for the estate T 

' They do not oflfer me more than twenty-seven 
thousand. Thus by sacrificing all I shall still die 
— a debtor.' 

' You have concluded no bargain at present ?' 

' None at present,' 

* I offer you forty thousand pounds for your 
estate. Here is the money.' 

Mr. Scarisbrick rose from his chair as if he had 
received an electric shock. Danvers calmly opened 
a pocket-book, and taking out a bundle of bank- 
notes, pushed them across the table to him. 

' Coimt them,' he said. 

The old man touched them with his fingers, 
and tried to separate them one from another. 
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^ I cannot count them/ he said ; and he went 
hurriedly from the room, wiping the tears from 
his eyes. Danvers began counting the notes. 
Mr. Scarisbrick returned with an aged lady, whose 
features were inexpressibly mild and sad. 

* Embrace that gentleman/ he said ; ^ for he is 
our preserver.' 

Mrs. Scarisbrick kissed him tenderly on his 
forehead. ' In you, sir,' she murmured, ' I believe 
that I see my son, whom God has restored to 
life that he might save us/ 

* Yes, madam,' repKed Danvers, who no longer 
preserved his calmness, ' believe that I am your 
son ; believe that God has permitted me to live, 
that I might save you from poverty and disgrace.' 

After several moments he spoke again : 
' I shall not disturb you in the possession of 
this estate. I shall only require this, Mr. Scaris- 
brick, — that to-day you make your will, leaving 
all your landed properties to Mr. Frederic Danvers 
of New York, on the condition that he adopts 
the name of GEOEGE SCAEISBEICK.' 

* You do us honour, sir, by wishing to receive 
our name.' 

'Is he not our son?' said Mrs. Scarisbrick, 
placing her hands upon his shoulders. ' And 
would not the son desire to inherit his father's 
name?' 

* I have two more requests. First, that you 
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will grant me permission to search an old Eoman 
well on your estate; and next, that you will 
write a letter to the governor of Gradborough 
jail as I shall dictate to you/ 

The old man took pen and paper. Danvers 
dictated as follows : 

* Dear Sir, 

' The bearer of this note is closely related to 
a criminal named Dangerjield' . . . • 

At these words Mr. Scarisbrick became sud- 
denly pale, and dropped his pen. Danvers pre- 
tended that he had not observed his emotion. 
. . . . ' who was executed at Gradborough, and 
buried within the walls of the prison many years 
ago. He desires to become possessed of the remains 
of his relative, and as his request appears to me a 
reasonable one, I give you full authority to accede to 
his wishes whatever they mmj be. 

' Yours, (^c. 
' Ricliard Scarisbrick, J. P.* 

' I am a phrenologist/ said Danvers, and from 
what I have heard of this man Dangerfield, his 
skull would aflPord me a marvellous study.* 

As soon as the note was sealed and directed, 
he embraced them both, and retreated quickly 
from the room, as if glad to escape from the eyes 
of Mrs. Scarisbrick, which had been searching him 
through and through like those of a she-lynx who 
has lost her young. 
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II. 

You can imagine what emotions passed through 
this man as he stood upon the spot where he had 
been hanged. Again he saw the dark gallows, 
and the sea of faces, and the white handkerchief 
which Annie had waved to him. Again he heard 
the subdued and ominous whisper of the multi- 
tude ; the voice of the chaplain as he read the 
service of death ; and the words of hope which 
the aged hangman had breathed in his ear. Again 
he felt the ground open beneath his feet, and a 
frightful pain seize his neck in its iron grasp. 

He knocked at the gate, and on showing his 
letter, was admitted instantly. . When the door 
was locked behind him, he shuddered, and believed 
himself once more a prisoner. Closing his brain 
to these thoughts and visions, he requested to see 
the governor. They went and fetched him. 

Major Talbot, though now very old, still pre- 
served the miUtary bearing of his prime. He 
approached Danvers with so firm a step and so 
bright an eye that he began to tremble from a 
real fear. Might not this old foe recognize him, 
since he himself was so little changed ? ^ But no/ 
he said to himself, ' that is not probable ; for 
when I look into a mirror, I do not trace in this 
pale face so much as one of its former lineaments.* 
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The governor read the letter. *This is very 
irregular ; very irregular indeed/ 

' It can at least do no one any harm,' pleaded 
Danvers. 

' It certainly cannot do any harm' retorted the 
major, who had grown a little testy since his 
sixty-fifth year ; ' but it robs me of a souvenir/ 

They walked into the little grave-yard. 

' Every naturalist,' continued the major, ' has 
some stufied monkey, with a remarkable tail, axid 
every woman some miniature or letter which they 
would not part with for ten years of their life. 
In the same manner there are bones under this 
mound (he pointed to a large green mound) which 
possess in my esteem all the rarity of the natural- 
ist's monkey, and all the pleasant memories of 
the woman's keep-sake. That man, sir, brought 
me into more notice than any forty men had done 
before. He was daring, patient, and resolute; 
three times he tried to escape, and three times I, 
an old soldier, balked his plans/ 

Danvers looked curiously at the green mound. 

* Would you Uke to see some of his handi- 
work ?' inquired the governor. Danvers started 
from his reverie. 

When they were in the corridor, Talbot showed 
him a cell, on which a large 5 was painted. 

'We put him in here first, but I soon found 
that I might as well lock him up in a paste-board 
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castle as in an ordinary cell. If you step this 
way, sir, I will show you something that you 
don't see every day.' 

They crossed a small gravel yard till they stood 
under the walls of the old prison. The major, 
producing a key from his pocket, inserted it in 
the lock, and turned it with great difficulty. 
They entered a dungeon. 

* This, sir, was the condemned cell of Danger- 
field, the greatest criminal that has ever entered 
this jail. Ah !' sighed the major, ' they don't send 
us such men now-a-days. Newgate and Horse- 
monger-lane monopohze the few sparks of talent 
that are left in the country.' 

He pointed to a large cavity in the wall and to 
a heap of dirt and stones, piled round it. 

'I call that, sir, a great memorial of human 
resolution. I have always considered it too sacred 
to be meddled with, though I suppose the justices 
who are going to deprive me of his remains, will 
some day compel me also to mend the wall, as 
they would call it.' And the major snapped his 
fingers contemptuously. 

^ How did the prisoner do this ?' 

* With one of these small rods ; as you see, 
there is one missing from the window. I have 
got it in-doors in a shagreen case. I will show it 
to you presently, if you like.' 

Mr. Danvers thanked him, and inquired how 
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long it had occupied the prisoner to work through 
so massive a wall/ 

' About six nights. He used to place his bed 
under the wall to catch the falling stones, and so 
deaden the noise,' 

* How was he discovered then ?' asked Danvers, 
eagerly. 

The major took a pinch of snuff, and smiled. 
* That/ said he, ' is the most amusing part of the 
story. We had imprisoned a " pal " of his in the 
c^ll above, without either of them knowing that 
they were in such close proximity to each other. 
This " pal/' whose name was Eandall, delighted 
in much sleep, and complained to me that his 
nightly rest was disturbed by somebody under- 
neath him, who seemed to work all night, and to 
rest himself by day, in direct contradiction to the 
laws of nature. ITiis workman, I need not inform 
you, was no other than Mr. Dangerfield.' 

They returned to the grave-yard. 

*Are you really determined to disturb this 
poor man's earthly remains ?' said the major, pa- 
thetically. 

' That I may give them Christian burial,' re- 
plied Danvers. 

The governor read the letter again and sighed. 
' Very well,' he said. * Do you wish for any as- 
sistance ?' 

*I have two men waiting outside the jail. 
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with the necessary instruments/ replied Mr. 
Danvers. 

Shortly afterwards the governor saw two men 
digging in the sacred enclosure. One of them was a 
middle-aged, red-haired man ; the other appeared 
to be a Malay. Danvers stood by, watching them. 

After a few minutes' hard work they had dis- 
embowelled a small coflin, which they covered 
with a black cloth and carried away upon their 
shoulders with as much reverence as if it had 
really contained a corpse within its shell. 

' Now,' said Danvers to himself, ' it is impos- 
sible for man to prove that Augustus Dangerfield 
is alive.' 

III. 

A loud and musical cry floated down the river, 
scaring moor-hens from the rushes, and king- 
fishers from their perches on the willow-trees. 
It came from a man, who, mounted on a fine 
black horse, hailed the Molestoke ferry. 

A bell answered him from the other side, and 
presently he saw a woman walk down to the 
bank, step into the great punt, and thrust it from 
the bank with a long iron-pointed pole. 

In spite of the stream, which, running swiftly, 
threatened to carry the boat down the river, she 
propelled it across without losing an inch of 
water. The gentleman smiled as he saw that 
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great boat dancing along like an Indian canoe, 
its bow plunged in foam. He looked also with 
interest at this woman, whom now he could see 
plainly. She wore a handkerchief bound gipsy- 
fashion round her head. Her petticoats were 
looped up to admit of her following the pole 
from bow to stem, which she did at a run. 
And the muscles of her naked and powerful arms 
could be seen quivering under the skin. 

* Ah, Nancy !' he muttered, ' it is easy to 
recognize you.' 

' Want to cross, sir ?' said the woman, as she 
neared the bank. As she spoke she raised her 
face, flushed with the exercise, and looked at him 
with her great black eyes. But she did not 
remember him. 

As soon as the boat touched the bank she 
sprang out, seized the bit, dragged the horse, 
rider and all, into the punt, struck her pole 
sharply against the gravelly bottom of the river, 
and returned, in spite of the increased weight, as 
quickly as she had arrived. 

* Would you oblige me with a glass of water ?' 
said the gentleman. 

The woman asked him, with native courtesy, 
into her cottage. 

When they entered, the gentleman uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment. Instead of a bare 
brick-floored room, adorned only with cheap china 
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ornaments and common prints, he found a carpet 
beneath his feet, shelves filled with books upon 
the walls, and a large table covered with papers, 
and with surgical and mathematical instruments. 

The woman began to explain. 

' When we bought the ferry, sir, that is to say, 
when Master Sampson of Gravelly Shoot bought 
it for me and my Absalom, all these books and 
knives and things were here as they are now. It 
had belonged to an old man who died here, and 
left no will. So the whole lot was put up to 
auction by the landlord, and knocked down to 
me. We've oft thought of selling them, 'cos the 
room aint no use to us as it is, ceptin' to show 
a visitor into, and such as that ; but we've never 
had what we reckoned a good ojffer, and so we've 
let things bide as they are.' 

The gentleman ran his eye up and down the 
shelves, sometimes opening a book, and skimming 
through a few pages. In many of these pages 
there were pencil marks, and she observed that 
when his eyes met these they became moist. 

Then he began to examine the instruments 
upon the table. Nancy had never yet allowed 
any one to touch them but herself; but she did 
not interfere. He had now taken up a silver 
tube, curved at the end, which he looked at till 
the tears, which his eyes could no longer restrain, 
rolled down his cheeks. He turned from her to 

VOL. II. X 
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conceal his emotioji, and taking one of the papers 
pretended to read it. 

' I am an antiquarian/ he said, ' and can assure 
you that these books are very valuable. I also 
knew something of the old man who once lived 
here ; he has no relations alive : you are there- 
fore at perfect liberty to sell them, if you please.' 

*Well, they aint no use to me/ said Mrs. 
Absalom, and as you be a book-man, and knowed 
the old ferryman too, we can let you have 'em as 
moderate as may be. 

'How much do you wish for them?' said 
Danvers, producing a pocket-book. 

' Would five pounds — ' began Nancy, timidly, 
for five pounds to her appeared a fortune. 

* I will give you a hundred,' he answered, and 
laid five notes of £20 each upon the table. 

A tall, fine-looking man, with a red scar upon 
his cheek, entered as he spoke. 

* That would be downright robbery, master/ 

' A hundred pounds !' cried Nancy, who had 
been struck dumb for the moment ,• ' a hundred 
pounds for a parcel of printed books ! Why, ye 
must be mad !' 

Danvers forced the notes into her hand. * Take 
it,' he said, * good, generous heart. I am rich, 
and I can afibrd it. Keep it to comfort your old 
age.' 

There was something so affectionate, and yet 
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SO commanding, in his tone, that Nancy no longer 
resisted. 

[ Men never do favours without asking some- 
thing in return/ he said, smiling. * I want you 
to lodge me here to-night. . .' 

* That ye shall !' they cried, with one voice. 

' And to-morrow I wish to visit an old Eoman 
well, which I understand is in this neighbour- 
hood.' 

'It's only three mile from here. We know 
where it is, right enough, don't us, Nancy?' 
They looked at each other significantly, as he 
said this. 

' There is not much to see, I suppose ?' 

* No, sir, that there's not.' 

* Would it be possible for me to go down it ?' 

* A boy did go down it, sir, for I saw him. 
He went down on a good errand, too.' 

' What was the good errand ?' asked Danvers, 
in a trembling voice. 

*It was to save a poor child as had been 
throwed down by it's own mother.' 

' You were present ?' 

' Yes, sir ; and so was Nancy here.' 

Nancy had left the room. 

'She doted on poor Mr. Tom, sir, — him as 
saved the child. He was murdered on the Eed 
Hill. They caught the wretch as did it, and 
sent him to Grradbro' Castle. There he'd have 
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been hung, but another devil, worse and deeper 
than him, got him off, that they might work 
more wickedness and misery together/ 

The gentleman's features writhed in anguish. 
*0h, God!' he murmured; 'torture me not 
thus!' 

Absalom saw that his remarks had pained the 
generous visitor, though how, it was impossible 
for him to conceive. He therefore spoke of 
something else : Danvers, wrapped in his own 
thoughts, did not hear him. 

' As I told you before,* he said, in a low voice, 
*I am an antiquaiian. It is my business to 
examine old ruins, and the interiors of wells. I 
should like to go down this well.' 

' You shall, sir.' 

' And you helped to let down this brave boy 
who saved the child ?' 

' Yes, sir, there were plenty of us there, and 
we all helped.' 

' I should like to be let down exactly in the 
same manner that he was let down,' said Mr. 
Danvers. 

A rumour had spread through the Uttle cluster 
of cottages between Witheridge and Saltwich that 
a gentleman was going down the Old Eoman 
Well. Accordingly the next day at the expected 
hour men slipped from their work and women 
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from their homes, and congregated round the 
well. 

They found Absalom and his wife knotting 
two ropes together, and carefully testing their 
strength. Then Absalom, unclasping a knife 
which resembled a small billhook, cut a round 
log, which he placed across the mouth of the 
well, and two stout pegs which stamped into the 
ground prevented the log from rolling away. 
One more log he cut, and this he tied to the end 
of the rope. 

' Sit a-stroddle of the stick, sir, and let theeself 
down easy into the welL I'll see as they ginerals 
the rope aU right.' 

He obeyed these instructions, and descending 
evenly and gently found himself in five minutes 
at the bottom of the well. There he lighted a 
candle which he had brought with him, but not 
without difl&culty, the air being so damp at that 
depth in the ground. 

By the feeble flaring flame he was able to see 
that he was in a perpendicular tunnel, the walls 
of which were chalk, streaked with rock. He 
lowered the candle to his feet, and found that he 
was standing on a heap of brushwood, through 
which he could see the white sides of the well 
winding downwards into unknown depths. And 
then he saw something which curdled the blood 
in his veins. 
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It was the head of a skeleton, which, with its 
hollow eyes and grinning mouth, seemed to mock 
him. He tried to move from it, but he slipped, 
and his hand struck it as he fell. He dropped 
the candle, which Ughted some brushwood which 
had lately been thrown down, and which, there- 
fore, was dry and burst readily into a flame. At 
the same moment a wind from heaven howling 
fiercely darted down the well and fanned the 
flames, which immediately surrounded him with 
their red and serpent-like tongues. He uttered 
a loud cry and clutched the rope. They shouted 
from above, and hauled him up with long and 
powerful jerks. He had lost his seat upon the 
stick ; his feet swung in the air ; he tried to em- 
brace the rope with his legs : he clung convul- 
sively with his hands, which were moist with the 
fear of death. Volumes of smoke rolled round 
him. He looked up despairingly : the mouth of 
the well was but a key-hole of light. He hung 
his head, and listened to the crackling flames. 
He thought that he saw beneath him the skeleton 
of Charlotte Chatfield trjdng to embrace him with 
her fleshless arms. Up, up, he went swinging 
wildly in the air, trying to save himself from the 
walls of the well with his feet. Now, through 
the thick blue smoke, he could see a round space 
of hght and green leaves above. Nearer and 
nearer he could hear their voices — ^he could hear 
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the grating of the rope upon the wood — he be- 
lieved that he was saved, when suddenly he was 
left in the air clinging to the rope like a dying 
man to life. 

The smoke entered his ears, his nostrils, and 
his eyes. He was parched with fiery thirst : his 
brain began to swim: his grasp to relax. He 
was covered with a blue mantle. A few moments 
longer and that mantle would be his shroud ; but 
the double ropes had twisted into a knot which 
clumsy fingers were endeavouring to untie. At 
last it was done : three strong pairs of arms puUed 
together at the ropes, and restored him, half dead, 
to the light of day. 

IV. 

It was noon ; the birds ceasing to sing indulged 
in Nature's siesta ; the labourers ceasing to work 
eat their dinners in the sun's zenith like the 
patriarchs of old. 

A tall broad-shouldered farmer, dressed in a 
cut-away coat and leather gaiters, was approach- 
ing a farm-house built of red bricks, and environed 
by a mighty chaos of barns and out-buildings. 
He passed through an iron gate and up a tiny 
gravel path, scraped his enormous boots careftdly 
at the door, and entered the house, A plump, 
comely, rosy-cheeked dame embraced him with 
arms which were white as snow, and dragged him 
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into the parlour, where the cloth was laid with a 
Stilton cheese, a pound * of fresh butter, a home- 
baked loaf, and a jug of home-brewed beer. 

' There's your lunch/ she said, kissing him 
with her Ups, which age had ripened to a deep 
red. 

' Dalled if I bent come to bachelor s fare again T 
he cried, with the roar of a Uon when he laughs 
— ^ bread, cheese, and kisses. But I say, Annie 
IVe got some news for 'ee : you're fond o' them 
sort o' rubbish, I know.' 

* Tine news, I dare say,' said Annie, with as- 
sumed carelessness, and burning with curiosity. 

* You remember the stranger we were talking 
of the other day ?' 

' Oh, yes ; I have heard all about him/ 
' What have you heard, then ?' 

* Why, I've heard that he gave Nancy a hun- 
dred pounds for those books and things at the 
ferry-house, and that he was let down the wel 
and dropped the candle out of his hand, and set 
all the wood in a blaze, and was nearly burnt 
alive.' 

* Oh, that's all you have heard, is it ?' 

' No, indeed it's not,' said Annie, tossing her 
head. ' I heard that he went down again the 
next day, and brought up a skeleton, and the 
doctor said he knew it was the skeleton of an old 
woman, by the jaws and teeth and breast-bones. 
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And not only that, but two men who were with 
him let down a big box like a coflfin. He put 
something in it, and they drew it up again, and 
covered it over with a black cloth, put it into a 
pony-gig and drove away with it. The people 
round here say it must have been hidden trea- 
sure ; that he knows the secret of finding it, and 
Ipiat's why he's so rich/ 

* That's all you've heard, then ?' 
' Yes, and enough, too.' 

William continued to eat his bread-and-cheese. 
Annie pouted her lips. ' Why don't you tell me 
your news ?' she said. 

*Tou wouldn't care to hear poor news like 
mine.' 

Annie began to coax him. 

* Specially after all the grand things you've 
found out.' 

* I should think you'd been to Mother Wooton s,' 
said Annie ; ' only she's too old to talk gossip 
now. But tell me, Willie, have you heard who 
this gentleman is ?' 

'No, I haven't heard that; but you'll soon 
have a chance of asking hkn that yourself, if 
you've a mind to't.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

* I mean as he's a-coming to stay with me and 
you for a little while, that's all. I was walking 
along the turnpike this morning when he rode up 
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to me on a proper fine black horse, and looked at 
me very hard. '*Mr. Sampson?" he said, taking 
off his hat, as if I'd been a squire. " Humbly at 
your service, sir," said I, doing likewise. " I'm 
come to ask you a very great favour," said he. 
And this very great favour was, that being 
obliged by bisness to stop round here awhile, and 
not being able to get any 'commodation no neare^ 
than Dulton, it would save him a world of worry 
if I could put him up here for a night or two.* 

'What did you say?' 

' I said that if he Uked to come he'd be kindly 
welcome. What else could I say ?' inquired the 
farmer, naively. 

' But you know, WiUiam, that in three or four 
days there is the marriage ; and when they are 
both living in the same house it is awkward to 
have a stranger in at such a time.' 

* Can't be helped, dame ; and here, as I live, 
comes the gentleman himself.' 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the tall form of Mr. 
Danvers, who having dismounted from his horse, 
and buckled the bridle to the gate, advanced 
towards the door. tWilliam opened it himself, 
and ushered him into the parlour. Annie in the 
meantime had smoothed down her sleeves, and 
given one of those magical touches with which 
men bestow perfection upon paintings, and women 
upon dress. 
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' Annie, this is Mr. — Mr. — ' 

* Mr. Danvers/ said the stranger, bowing, and 
almost immediately he paid her one of those deli- 
cate compliments which women love. Then he 
spoke to her of field-flowers, and wood-grapes, 
and water-lilies, which were her especial pets. 
Sometimes, turning to WiUiam, he spoke to him 
of blood-horses, hunting, and of markets. It 
seemed as if he knew by instinct their favourite 
topics of conversation. Sometimes his eyes, fiUed 
with ineffable love, fell tenderly upon them 
both. 

He was relating an anecdote when a shout of 
girlish laughter interrupted him. At the same 
moment the door opened, and a beautiful girl 
sprang into the room. Danvers unconsciously 
rose, and gazed at her with bewildered eyes. 
This girl was the image of Annie Sampson in her 
teens. There were the blue, laughing eyes, the 
bright and glossy golden hair, and the small, 
plump white arms. There was the same voice, 
sweet as honey, and the same tiny teeth, brilliant 
as pearls. 

She was followed by a young man, whose dark 
skin and imperious eyes reminded him of another 
face, which however he could not recollect. 

• This is my own daughter, sir,' said William, 
* and this is my adopted son. Her name is Annie ; 
his name is Tom ; and they are going to be mar- 
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ried in a few days. That is why they were so 
merry just now/ 

At this equivoque Annie blushed and Tom 
smiled. Mr. Danvers looked at them with eyes 
affectionate as those of a parent. 

* Tom is to be a fanner, I hope ?' 

' Yes, sir ; he's ready to turn farmer as soon as 
he can get a farm, but that's rather a difficult 
matter now-a-days. There's a rare good farm 
here, Cold Harbor by name, and it's to be sold. 
If we liad money enough we should like to put 
them into that.' 

' There is a high price on it, then ?' 

' Very high, sir. I've worked hard all my life, 
and laid by money every year, that I might buy 
a farm, if I took a fancy to't ; but I can't dimb 
up to this one, that's a fact.' 

William sighed as he said this, and they all 
looked very grave. 

* To tell the truth, I have come into this neigh- 
bourhood partly with a view to buying this farm. 
Is it over-priced ?' 

' Not at all, sir ; not at all. It is first-class 
land and in first-class order. It's a cut above we 
poor fjaormers, that's what it is.' 

' I had some thoughts of riding over it this 
afternoon.' 

* I shall be very glad to show you the way, 
sir, if you'll accept of my company.' 
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' Oh, don't go, William 1 Whenever you look 
at that Nabobth's vineyard you come home so 
dull and sad, it makes me cry to see you.' 

' Don't be silly, wife,' said William, testily ; 
* I've given up all thoughts of bidding for it, and 
I'm not such a fool as to fret afber things I know 
I can't get.' 

He sighed again, and Danvers heard little 
Annie whisper to her betrothed: 

'Shouldn't we be happy if we could live 
there, Tom ? we should be so near father and 
mother !' 

On the second morning after Mr. Danvers' 
arrival at Gravelly Shoot, William received a let- 
ter at breakfast-time, which he read ovot several 
times, and then handed to his wife very slowly. 

' Oh, dear, how imfortunate !' she exclaimed. 

' What is the matter ?' inquired Tom. 

* Why you'll have to marry without your best 
man,' said Sampson. ' This is a letter from Hen- 
derson, saying that an aunt of his has just died 
in Devonshire, and that he being appointed her 
executor, he is obliged to go down there at once.' 

* What are we to do ?' they cried. 

Then the husband and wife whispered. And 
the bride and bridegroom elect whispered. 
' If Mr. Danvers — ' 

* Unless it would be troubling him too much—' 
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*I thank you from my heart,' replied that 
gentleman; 'and I assure you that there is no 
marriage which I would rather witness than that 
of the children of Annie and William Sampson/ 

There was something so marked and peculiar 
in the manner in which he said these words, that 
Annie was quite startled. She often fancied 
that she had heard his voice before, and often 
observed the affection with which he regarded 
her husband and herself. She felt persuaded that 
there was a mystery connected with this visit, 
though what it could be she was wholly unable 
to divine. 

' But I make one stipulation,' said he. * The 
groomsman, I believe, is always expected to 
make a present to the married couple. Now my 
present must be accepted, whatever it may be.' 

' We shall not refuse your present, Mr. Dan- 
vers/ said Uttle Annie in her silvery voice. 

' That is understood then,' said Danvers, with 
his curious smile. 

The church bells were ringing gaily, and the 
roads leading to the church were thronged with 
peasants in their Sunday clothes. All the 
farmers in the neighbourhood had given their 
men a holiday, and preparations were being 
made at Gravelly Shoot which promised to 
eclipse all previous jubilees. 
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Many of the people took their station in the 
porch and the churchyard, that they might 
obtain the first sight of the bride and bride- 
groom. At last the carriages appeared, and 
drew up at the churchyard gate, raising a cloud 
of dust. The bride entered the church leaning 
on the arm of a gentleman who was elegantly 
dressed. The bridegroom followed, escorting 
one of the bridesmaids. This scandalized the 
rustics. ' It would be a sight prettier/ they said, 
*if they went together into church, instead of 
coupling with strangers like that 'ere.' 

The marriage was over, and no tears had been 
shed. The parents did not weep, for they were 
not to lose their child ; the bride did not weep, 
for she had no anxiety nor doubts; and the 
bridesmaids did not weep, for bridesmaids are 
creatures of sympathy and imitation. 

The wedding-breakfast was a jolly substantial 
afiair, where everybody laughed and made speeches, 
and where many of the young men became in- 
toxicated, and proposed to the young ladies 
sitting next to them. 

At the end of the feast one of the party was 
found to be absent. He was sent for, and looked 
for, but could nowhere be found. The parson, 
who was one of the guests, was reciting the 
baUad of the ' Mistletoe Bough,' when one of the 
servants entered with a letter in a huge blue 
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enyelope. It was directed to Mr. Thomas Samp- 
son, who tore it open, trembling. It contained 
a scroll of parchment. They read it with fevered 
ejres. It was a legal deed bestowing Cold Har- 
bor Farm upon Mr. Thomas Sampson, and his 
wife Annie, and their heirs for eyer. 



On that same evening, at the distance of a 
mile from the town of Dulton, a very different 
scene took place. 

When the clouds of night descended from the 
sky, a clergyman, dressed in his white surplice, 
with a prayer-book in his hand, approached the 
church, of which he was rector. By his side 
walked a tall man, with his coat buttoned to his 
throat, and his £ace cadaverous as that of a 
corpse- 

They were followed by "six men bearing a 
coffin upon their shoulders, and lighted torches 
in their hands. 

' You ask me, sir,' said the pale man, whose 
body is this which you are about to inter, and why 
I have chosen this strange hour for the buriaL* 

^do.' 

*Hark!' cried the pale man, standing still, 
and raising his hand. 

The church clock struck nine. 
• ' Cast back your eyes into the darkness of the 
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past. Can you not remember another service 
which you performed at this hour, and in yonder 
church ?' 

* It was not a funeral, it was a marriage.' 
' It was a secret marriage, was it not ?' 
*Yes; and the bridegroom was the intimate 

friend of my youth. His bride was a peasant 
girl.' 

He grasped his hand tightly. * Your friend, 
you say, sir. You loved him then.' 

' I loved him,' said the clergyman, in a low 
voice, * as I lamented him.' 

* And the bride, — you remember her ?' 

* I am old now, sir, but I remember well her 
timid faltering step as he drew her to the altar. 
I remember how her brown eyes widened with 
astonishment, and then grew transparent with 
tears. Ah, yes, sir ! and I remember their inno- 
cent transports when they were united, and how 
they looked at each other with loving eyes.* 

The clergyman took one of the torches, and 
they entered the church. He lighted the candles 
at the communion table. 

* It was thus,' he said, ' that two candles gave 
their feeble light. Thus the aisles were buried 
in darkness, and thus we heard the owl's piteous 
cry. Now I could imagine that I am once 
more young ; that those dear souls again stand 
before me, and that from this book I am to 

VOL. II. Y 
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pronounce the words wliich united them in holy- 
bliss. 

' No, sir/ replied the stranger, ' believe rather 
that the young girl whom you saw with blushing 
face and fluttering heart is now within that 
coffin, a poor mass of mouldering bones, awaiting 
their last resting-place on earth.' 

* What do you say ?' he cried. 

* I say that she whom you once blessed as a 
bride, I now bring to you a corpse.' 

* Who are you, then, who know the past so 
well, and who bring to me the body of my 
friend's wife ?' 

Danvers covered his face with his hands. 

* I am their son.' 

Now in the churchyard dark and gloomy ; the 
torches casting a yellow Ught around: the sad 
voice of the old man rising to God ; the tears of 
the unhappy one faUing to the earth. 

Three handfiils of dust falling on the coffin ; 
the coffin descending from his sight. ' Oh, God ! 
it is frightful to lose a mother, and to find her 
only when she is dead.' 

All was over. The grave was closed. The 
hirelings had departed. Scarisbrick was kneeling 
with clasped hands on his mother's grave. 

' Be cheered, poor heart,' said a sweet voice 
above him. ' She suffered while she lived ; now 
that she is dead, she rests.' 
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Scarisbrick looked at him with his melancholy 
eyes. ' Come,' he said, ' sit by me on this grave, 
and speak to me of my father.' 

VI. 

There was something which he had found 
in the old Koman well, and which, stored in a 
kind of box, and covered with black cloth, two 
men had taken away. 

The rustics believed it to be treasure. 

These two men, with their mysterious burden, 
travelled night and day — by train, by coach, by 
steamer — till they reached a small town on the 
sea-coast of Wales. The chest, still covered with 
black cloth, they themselves conveyed into a 
room. It was never left for a moment. Some- 
times the man with red hair went to the post- 
office for letters under the name of Kawlinson, 
but on such occasions the Malay remained in the 
room, immovably as a sentinel on guard. 

One day it blew a gale of wind. The green 
waves dashed over the quay. Among the pas- 
sengers by steamer from Bristol was a tall man 
whose features were hidden by his cloak. They 
could only see his eyes, which shone like those of 
a basilisk. He walked to the house where the 
strangers were lodging : when they saw his face, 
paled by anguish, distorted by terrible thoughts, 
they were horror-struck. But he gave th^n 
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orders, in a voice peremptory as that of a king : 
Eawlinson, leaving the house, returned in half 
an hour with a horse and gig. A small crowd 
immediately gathered round the door. They saw 
the box covered with black brought out and 
placed under the seat : they saw the three men 
step into the vehicle and drive at a brisk pace 
from the town. 

There is a spot on the Welsh coast, desolate 
and solitary as a desert island. Gkiunt crags 
erect their black heads to heaven, or bending 
arch-wise frown upon the sea. Bleak and barren 
downs, defying cultivation, extend for miles 
inland, scarce affording pasture for a few herds of 
goats and flocks of half-wild sheep. There the 
voice of man is seldom heard; there his feet 
seldom tread. Even on the highway of the 
waters vessels do not approach this spot, for it is 
rumoured that there are quicksands, and sunken 
rocks, and strange currents which will suck a boat 
into the shore and dash it to pieces on that iron 
coast. 

Beneath there is a cave which was once fre- 
quented by smugglers. But in its dark depths 
a terrible murder was committed, and these men, 
as superstitious as they are criminal, have avoided 
it ever since; for they say that when darkness 
falls upon the sea, when the night-tide rises, and 
tne waves, shuddering, enter the cave, a vision 
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with gashed and bleeding throat will come forth 
uttering hideous yells, and will cry Murder! 
murder ! till the rocks, mourning for man's crime, 
re-echo to his voice. 

Opposite this cave is a huge conical rock, an 
island precipice. It is called Tfie Guillemot Stack. 
Here in the spring assemble vast flocks of guil- 
lemots and other sea-birds. On this rock, inac- 
cessible to the foot of man, they breed their 
young unmolested. 

Over the downs, by no beaten road, straight as 
the raven's flight, the three travellers came. The 
wheels of the vehicle were clogged with sand : 
the horse was covered with foam. 

When they were half a mile distant from the 
Stack rock a singular sound floated towards them 
on the wind. It was like the gruff laughter of 
an old man. It was followed by other sounds : 
some resembled the mewing of cats, some the 
harsh cry of the jaguar, some the voice of an 
angry woman. Others were inarticulate, indefin- 
able, demon-like. The two men grew pale. But 
Danvers removed the cloak from his face, and 
gave a frightful smile. 

* I am coming,' he said. 

As if in answer to his words they saw some- 
thing like a cloud rise in the air. It was a flock 
of sea-birds. The sounds which they had heard 
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were made by these birds as they quarrelled for 
their nests or their food. 

They drove to the brink of the cliffs, and there 
witnessed an extraordinary sight. The great 
rock was one moving mass of birds, so thickly 
crowded together that it was impossible to see 
aught but the shape of the rock : it would also 
have been impossible to throw a stone upon it 
without killing a bird. The cliffs, which formed 
a semicircle before it, were covered in the same 
manner, and hundreds more were pursuing their 
prey in the stormy waters below. 

They remained an hour without turning their 
eyes from this strange spectacle. Then Danvers 
waved his hand. 

They brought it from the gig and placed it 
before him. He waved his hand again. They 
left him. He waited till they had disappeared. 

He tore the black cloth away and disclosed a 
coffin. 

A common beech-wood coffin, adorned with 
none of the ghastly pomp of death. 

He looked upon it sadly. ' In that coffin my 
poor senseless body was laid : they thrust me in 
with careless hands, and jested rudely on my 
death.' 

He took a sealed paper from his breast. * The 
hand which wrote these words gave me back my 
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life. He is dead, and I obey his last commands. 
Let us see.' 

He sat down and read. The wind rose into a 
fierce storm. Blue lightning played over the sea. 
The waves roared towards him as if they would 
fain seize him to their foaming breasts. They 
covered him with their wet breath. 

He was alone. Alone with a corpse, and that 
corpse a skeleton, and that the skeleton of a 
fiend. 

He burst open the coffin. The bones fell 
forth. 

The birds of the sea smelt their feast, and fiew 
round him, uttering impatient cries. 

' Be silent,' he said ; * ye shall feast anon.' 

He raised the skull. * wondrous skull ! when 
thy fibres throbbed with life, when thy cells were 
filled with thought, what deep schemes didst thou 
plot! Schemes of theft, schemes of murder, 
schemes of revenge. But Grod balked thee in thy 
revenge : Grod robbed thee of thy money : God 
gave thee to a cruel death.' 

The wind howled from the East : the waves 
plunged madly on the black rocks : the birds of 
the sea smelt their feast and swooped round him 
with savage cries. 

He took two bones into his lap. * treacherous 
arms ! so oft entwined round the necks of your 
victims like the folds of the serpent, which em- 
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brace ere they stifle. Now the soft white flesh 
has mouldered from ye, and ye too must decay.' 

The wind howled from the East : the waves 
plunged madly on the black rocks : the birds of 
the sea smelt their feast, and swooped round him 
with savage cries. 

Yet one more bone he raised. ' Oh, bosom, 
once voluptuous and beautiful ! but which throbbed 
only with deceit : which burnt only with the fires 
of hatred and revenge. Once a young man's head 
was pillowed on thee : his dark hair swept over 
thee : his lips sought thy cold hands : his eyes 
were closed in ecstasies of love : and his heart, 
his dear heart, beat for thee and thee only. And 
while thou wert listening to his passionate words 
thou laidest snares that he should die, and that I 
should be stained with guilt. false bosom, 
what art thou now ? A bone ! And ah ! the 
worms feed on thee.* 

He dropt it shuddering. A worm had fallen 
from the bone, and was crawling back to its hor- 
rible repast. 

The wind howled from the East : the waves 
plunged madly on the black rocks : the birds of 
the sea smelt their feast, and swooped round him 
with savage cries. 

' Patience !' he cried, ' patience ! ye shall feast 
anon. 

He rose to his feet and looked at the sky. It 
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was dark and threatening. In the West a patch 
of dim yellow clouds showed where the sun had 
set. In the North there was a cloud black as ink, 
with three red streaks. 

He looked at the sea. The waves were of a 
dark green, and rising higher and higher, uttered 
ominous roars. 

He covered his face vdth his cloak, and ex- 
tended his clenched hands over the charred and 
rotting bones. 

' In this wild place, where no hands shall raise 
thee : where no grave shall be dug for thee : where 
no holy words shall comfort thee : 

* Where no tears shall be shed for thee : where 
the sea-birds shall feast on thee : where thy spirit 
shall have no rest : 

' Where the wind is most cold : and the sea is 
most stormy : and the sky most dark : 

' Where the air is tainted with blood : where 
a murdered ghost wanders : 

' Adulteress, thief, assassin ! I fulfil the words 
of your murdered lover. / leave you in the hands 
of God,' 

He retreated from the spot. The carrion- 
birds, shrieking, swarmed down upon her bones. 
They fought with their yellow claws, the old with 
the young, the children with their parents, and 
tore the feathers from each other's breasts. 

The night grew deep, and the red moon began 
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to shine. The night-tide rose. The waves, shud- 
dering, entered the cave. A frightftd shriek rang 
through the air. Danvers, fainting, sank upon 
his knees. 

Then as the moon bathed him in her crimson 
rays, as the east wind roared in his ears, as the 
waves moaned sadly at his feet, he saw a bleed- 
ing ghost pass swiftly by, and cry Murder ! mur* 
der ! till the rocks, mourning for man's crime, re- 
echoed to its voice. 



PAET III. 

BENEATH THE WITHERED OAK TREE. 
I. 

One day a letter signed ' George Danvers ' invited 
Mrs. Montague and her daughter to reside with 
him at Ealwell. They accepted this offer gladly, 
wishing for nothing better than to dwell under 
the same roof with him who had restored to them 
the happiness which they had lost so long. 

He received them on the threshold of a small 
but elegant house, which was built on the borders 
of a wood. 'Come,' he said, pressing their 
hands warmly, ' I have been waiting for you.' 

He showed them a large chamber tastefully 
fiimished. The windows looked out upon a de- 
licious garden. Bound these windows clambered 
eglantine and myrtle; white roses kissed the 
walls, and perfumed the room with a delicate 
odour. 

In a comer of the chamber was a large bed, 
which, with its curtains lightly agitated by the 
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wind, and its chaste sheets half exposed, seemed 
to invite sleep. 

' Here/ he said, ' when all is silent you shall 
rest in each other's arms, and your dreams shall 
mingle. When you awake/ he added, smiling, 
* you can speak of Henry.' 

He led them into a parlour, which had evi- 
dently been famished expressly for their use. 
The shelves were filled with such books as women 
love; there were flowers and fragrant herbs in 
numerous vases; two gigantic workboxes were 
placed upon the table. The walls were covered 
with paintings illustrative of sister's affection or 
maternal love. Over the mantel-piece a space 
had been left, — it was perhaps for the portrait oi 
Henry Montague. 

Mrs. Montague could not speak through sur- 
prise. ' Oh, this is charming !' murmured her 
daughter. As she spoke a beautiful Italian grey- 
hound, which they had not noticed, came towards 
her and nestled its head in her hand. She took 
it in her arms and fondled it. On the silver 
collar she found her name engraved. 

They went into the garden and sat under the 
shade of a large cedar-tree. Servants brought 
them out fruit and wine. A goldfinch concealed 
in the thick branches above them began to sing. 
They were seated on chairs of yew fantastically 
carved. There were four of these. The two 
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ladies glanced at the empty chair, then at one 
another. The same thought had occurred to 
them both. ' Were Henry here,' said Jane, ' I 
could almost believe that this was paradise.' 

* We have not seen him for long,' said the 
mother, * but he is engaged in a holy work.' 

As she spoke a form appeared at the end of the 
garden. They ran towards him with a scream of 
pleasure. Scarisbrick gave a holy smile. 

But at that moment the clock struck one. 
Then the sun hid itself behind a cloud, the gold- 
finch ceased to sing, long deep shadows fell upon 
him ; he turned round, fascinated, trembling. • 

There before him loomed the dark wood with 
its threatening shades, which cast terror into his 
soul, which awakened memories of misery, crime, 
and death. 

II. 

Jane to Henry. 

' My dearest Brother, 

' You ask me what kind of life I spend, 
and whether I am happy. I reply to you from 
our little sanctum, which I showed you when 
you visited us, and with which you said that you 
were pleased. Now the windows are both open ; 
the Sim crowns me with his golden rays, while 
the west wind perfumes me with the fragrance of 
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the garden. Thus I am far happier than if I 
was adorned with precious stones, and scented 
with artificial waters. Mamma is seated, reading, 
on the lawn : my little pet. Tiny, lies curled in 
my lap, and watches me with its gentle eyes. I 
have books, I have flowers, I have my mother. 
I have no cares to trouble me. Above all, when 
I think of you, my heart bounds with joy. Yes, 
dear Henry, I am happy — happier than I have 
ever been in my life before. 

* But I must speak to you of our benefactor. 
It is certain that he is a very mysterious man. 
He works incessantly ; sometimes with his books, 
sometimes in receiving his carriage-patients, 
sometimes in visiting his poorer ones in their own 
homes. Although, when we meet at meals, and 
at other times, his conversation is agreeable, I 
observe that his eyes will wander, and then 
become filled with infinite melancholy. Qnce, 
too, I have seen dark clouds pass across his brow, 
and his lips pressed together as if he was suflFer- 
ing pain. 

* It is natural that I should feel a curiosity, or, 
indeed, an interest in one to whom we owe every- 
thing ; and I have determined to watch hiTn 
by night and day, that I may, if possible, pene- 
trate the secrets of his character. 

' Your affectionate sister, 

* Jane.' 
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' P.S. Tour portrait is hung over our mantel- 
piece. There is no black curtain before it now. 
I kiss it every morning as soon as I come down, 
and in the evening before I go to bed.' 



III. 
Jane to Henry. 

' My DEAREST Brother, 

*I have been charmed with the de- 
scription which you have given me of your 
labours in the Ho^ital for Souls. I have also 
been surprised by the deep experience in human 
nature which your letter displays. You trace, 
with admirable certainty, all their crimes and 
sinful thoughts to particular sources, and sift the 
minds of these poor^ creatures as a chemist ana- 
lyzes drugs, as a surgeon dissects limbs. Thus, 
you see, dearest, that these terrible trials with 
which God has chastened you are not fruitless, 
even upon earth. 

' Mr. Danvers is still an enigma ; but I do not 
regret my determination. I must own to you 
that I feel a great pleasure, which I cannot 
explain to myself, in making guesses into his 
character, and in closely observing all his actions. 
That which mere curiosity persuaded me to 
begin, admiration leads me, to continue. Oh, 
Henry, he is a remarkable man. He rises at 
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daybreak. Every morning I hear his step, which 
he makes light as a woman's, as he passes the 
door of onr chamber. I do not know what it is 
that makes me always wake at that hour. When 
his foosteps have become inaudible I raise myself 
in bed, and I can hear the faint soimd of his 
study-door as it opens and closes. Then I picture 
him in my own mind, sitting pale and silent over 
his books, and falling asleep I dream of him. 

' I have read of many learned men who were in 
the habit of rising to their studies with the light, 
and who lived to a great age, following this prac- 
tice. As he left us every night at ten, I used 
to console myself with the thought, that however 
laborious he might be by day, he at least enjoyed 
sufficient repose by night. 

*But last night I could not sleep. I rose 
imperceived from our mother's side, and shpping 
on a wrapper, opened the large window which 
descends to the ground, and wandered out on the 
lawn. It was then past midnight. I turned 
my eyes to the house. There, in his window, a 
light was burning. I watched it two hours ; it 
was not extinguished. I returned to my bed 
and lay awake till morning, when I heard him 
pass as usual to his study. 

' This is not mere philanthropy, it is martyrdom. 
Who can he be ? I believe that he has suffered 
some terrible misfortune, the very remembrance of 
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which would crush him were he to allow himself 
an idle moment. I believe that it is the shadow 
of this remembrance which sometimes settles on 
his white and noble brow, and which fills his eyes 
with inefiable grief. But I feel confident that 
his secret character is as beautiful as it is im- 
penetrable. 

' I have to relate another mystery. Every day, 
at a certain hour he disappears ; by assiduously 
watching him I discovered that he hides himself 
in the recesses of the large wood which adjoins 
the garden, and that he remains there about two 
hours. This wood, which is called The Dark Wood, 
on account of its remarkable obscurity, he has pur- 
chased, and has surroimded with a high palisade 
crowned with iron spikes. This renders it inac- 
cessible except through the garden, which is pro- 
tected in the same manner. You will easily 
imagine that such precautions are regarded as 
very extraordinary, since he preserves no game, 
and they have given rise to many curious sur- 
mises. Once I passed through the Httle wicket 
which separates the garden from the wood, but 
after a few steps I found myself among a laby- 
rinth of blind paths, each of which was overgrown 
with thorns. To prosecute researches, therefore, 
would have been difficult without detection. 
Some day, however, I shall follow him. 

* Your affectionate sister, Jane.' 

VOL. II. z 
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' P.S. — I find that almost the whole of this letter 
is taken up with Mr. Danvers, and I intended to 
have asked you a hundred questions about your 
penitents. You will pardon me, Henry, wiU you 
not?' 

IV. 

Jane to Henry. 

* Who is this strange man ? He fills my brain ; 
I fear that he will fill my heart. Pray for me, 
my dearest brother. I feel that I am in danger. 
I love this man, who is so enthusiastic in a noble 
work ; but at times something rises within me, 
and draws me from him, shuddering. 

* Yesterday, sad and wearied, I crept to my bed 
at noon. It was a gloomy day ; the clouds were 
all one colour, and sank down close upon the 
earth. I almost believed that it was night. 

*My buruing eyes closed, and I fell into a 
troubled sleep. I dreamt of him. I saw him 
before me with his calm and melancholy face. 
As I gazed my soul expanded towards him, and 
sweet tremors of delight ran through my frame. 
Then I heard a sound like a cold wind. His face 
began to change ; he approached me. Now his 
features were dusky and stem ; his eyes savage ; 
drops of red foam fell from his lips. He bent 
over me, and I felt his hot breath on my eyes. 

• When I looked again his face was distorted 
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with anguish. He flung himself upon his knees 
and drew from his breast a bleeding knife. At 
J the same moment he uttered a cry horrible and 
heart-rending beyond the power of man to con- 
ceive. At this cry my heart ceased to beat, and 
I fainted away. 

' When I awoke he was standing by me. " You 
are iQ," he said, in a compassionate voice. " I am 
well, I assure you," I replied, and I tried to rise. 
" You cannot deceive me," he said ; '^ you have 
been dreaming of something. Eest here till I 
come back to you." 

* He returned in a few moments with a glass of 
medicine. I drank it, and immediately fell asleep. 
I only awoke when it was morning. I was in 
bed, and in my mother's arms. 

' Oh, Henry ! it is evident that he has com- 
mitted a crime. Convinced of this I ought to 
avoid him ; but I cannot, I can only pity him. 
Sometimes I reproach myself with being wicked ; 
then I think of Paul who, from a murderer, 
became an apostle, and of the many illustrious 
saints and martyrs who were criminals before 
their conversion. 

* Oh, I wish that he would open his heart to 
me, then I would console him. Once I stole to 
the door of his study, which I have never yet 
entered, with the resolution of throwing myself 
at his feet and imploring him to tell me aU. A» 
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I bent my head and listened I heard the crisp 
sound of leaves turning, and of pen upon paper ; 
then my heart failed me. Often at night I wander ^ 
in the garden among the closed flowers beneath 
the cold rays of the moon. I watch the pale and 
solitary light which burns in the windows of his 
chamber, and remain till it is extinguished. 
Thus it seems to me as if I was sharing his toils, 
as if I was comforting his loneliness. 

*My brother, I am consumed by conflicting 
passions, — by love, by dread, by hope, by fear. 
My heart, my soul, my life are linked with those 
whom a few weeks ago I simply regarded as a 
Mend. 

* Pity and pray for your unhappy sister, 

' Jane.* 

V. 

Extract from the Diar^y of George Scarisbrick, 

' Oh, my God, this love which at first I believed 
to be a pardon is a punishment. A mad hope 
has crept into my Ufe. Brief, deceptive, fatal as 
lightning, it has given birth to illusions which it 
instantly destroyed ; it has withered those flowers 
which had began to blossom in the autumn of lAy 
life. 

' Now I can no longer think, unless it be of her ; 
no longer hope but one hope that I may hold her 
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in my arms ; no longer pray except that God will 
give her to me in pity for my sufferings. 

' My poor heart, it is foolish to utter such com- 
plaints. How could heaven unite a pure saint to 
a blood-stained wretch who is but permitted to 
live that he may repent and make atonement for 
his crimes. 

* Farewell, sweet love, whose flames for a few 
short hours have been reflected in my soul. 
Farewell, beautiful vision, who hast embraced me 
but to leave me more wretched than before. 
Now I will bury myself in this sepulchre which 
men call life, and drive thee for ever from my 
eyes and from my thoughts.* 

VI. 

One morning at breakfast-time the ladies re- 
ceived a message from their host, begging them to 
excuse his absence, as he was very deeply en- 
gaged. Mrs. Montague returned a polite answer, 
and made some unconcerned remark upon the 
circumstance, but her daughter turned pale. 
These moments which they passed together had 
become the gems of her Ufe. 

He continued to absent himself, and after a 
few days ceased to apologize. It was evident that 
he intended to isolate himself completely from 
their society ; at aU events till this task, whatever 
it might be, was concluded. 
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Ah ! it was a very difficult task. He was at- 
tempting to forget her. 

And she, poor soul, grew paler every day. 
Her eyes were always red, and her arms began to 
waste away. Her mother became alarmed, and 
insisted upon her consulting Dr. Danvers. At 
length she consented. 

He was seated in his study. It was a strange 
room, that study of his, with a library of books 
which were never touched, with a side-table 
covered with papers which were never arranged, 
with an old-fashioned oil-lamp suspended from 
the ceiling, and a stove, though it was summer, 
filled with burning charcoal. This stove, this 
lamp, these books, and these papers were pre- 
served ever before him as souvenirs of the past. 
So also was the wood, which one could see 
from the window. 

He was writing, but there was one little word 
which danced like an imp up and down the page, 
and which hummed eternally in his ears. It was 
Jane. 

There was a knock at the door, low and timid 
as the whisper of a young girl's love. Jane 
Montague entered and glided to his side. 

Then she blushed. 

' My mother,' she faltered, * thinks that I am 
not quite well, and wished me to take your 
advice. We did not wish to interrupt you more 
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than necessary, so I ventured to come to you 
here, instead of troubling you to come down- 
stairs. 

He handed her a seat, and attempted to feel 
her pulse with his scorching hand. 

* And you, sir,' she said, looking at him com- 
passionately, ' you are ill.' 

In fact his face was livid. His eyes, usually 
so bright, were dull and heavy. 

* Do you know that if you work so hard you 
will kill yourself? You allow yourself no recrea- 
tion, and I fear very little rest.' 

He sighed. 

' Why do we never see you now ?' she con- 
tinued. She felt his hand tremble as she spoke. 
The tones of her voice had penetrated into his 
heart. 

* I do not know,* he murmured. 

His silence emboldened her, and she caressed 
his hand with her white fingers. 

' Is your work nearly finished ?' 

He gave a strange smile. ' Yes/ said he, ' it 
is finished, for it has foiled.' 

* Then you will spend a few hours with us as 
you used to do ?' 

* Do you wish me to ?' 
' Yes,' she said. 

This little word was a declaration of love. 
She said more to him with her eyes. He passed 
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roTind her waist his arms strong as those of an 
athlete. 

' I love you !' he cried. ' I am dying for yon !' 

She gave him a look which reproached and 
pardoned him at the same time. *I have been 
weeping for you and yon would not come. Oh ! 
I was so wretched, I feared that you did not love 
me, even so well as your books.' 

He pressed her in his arms. She raised the 
hair from his white forehead and kissed him there. 
He gave a shudder of delight. Then there was a 
pause. It was one of those intervals in a man's 
life which words cannot express, which the heart 
itself can scarcely comprehend. 

Now their voices began to mingle in low sighs 
and whispers; their eyes in looks, ardent and 
luminous with love ; their hands were pressed con- 
vulsively together. They were transported be- 
yond their senses with unexpected joy. 

Hours flew by ; they said little ; Cupid with his 
finger upon his lips was weaving their souls to- 
gether with garlands of rose-buds and lilies. Alas, 
the spell was slight, it could easily be broken. 

She made him describe the birth of his affection 
for her, and she in return pretended to confess 
when she first felt love for him ; but she did not 
tell him the truth, you may be sure. 

' And why have you hidden yourself from me 
so long ?' she asked. 
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His brow began to darken. 

' You will not tell me ?' she said, coaxingly. 

* I was afraid/ 

* Of whom were you afraid ?' 
' I was afraid of myself/ 

She thought for a moment. * You did not wish 
to love me, then ?' 

He began to tremble. She, too, remembered 
her dream, and looked at him anxiously. Yes, 
his face was beginning to change. * TeU me, tell 
me,' she cried. 

The clock struck one. It was as if a black 
curtain had fallen before the window. Ominous 
shadows prowled round the room. A faint odour 
like that of a corpse crept upon him. 

He sprang to his feet with dilating eyes. 

'Away!' he cried. *You do not know who 
this man is, whose hands you have pressed, whose 
brow you have kissed. Away !' 

* I only know that I love you,' she murmured, 
and she feU upon her knees. 

From her face, illumined by a heavenly love, and 
by her blue beseeching eyes, he looked upon the 
dark wood which frowned menacingly upon him. 

' TeU me I' she cried. 

He stretched his hands to heaven — 

* Never!' 

*0h, I love you!* she sobbed, and embraced 
his knees. 
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He gazed sadly upon her : his eyes were filled 
with tears like drops of molten lead. Then he 
said in a broken and impassioned voice — 

' It is enough for you to know that I am an 
outcast, a leper. That you must not embrace 
me, or your life would be poisoned as is mine. 
That from this hour we must bid each other 
forewell/ 

' Oh, say, say it is a horrible dream.' 

He uttered a cry of despair. 

* We have been dreaming for a few hours,' he 
said. ' And this is the awakening/ 

VII. 

I cannot describe to you the sufferings of these 
wretched hearts. They moaned for each other, 
and believed that they were divided by a chasm, 
deep, dark, and impassable, as that which sepa- 
rated Dives from Lazarus. 

Jane Montague seldom spoke. She went 
through the ceremonies of life with that resigna- 
tion which is a diagnosis of despair. 

He was lashed by his torments into a state 
approaching madness. His hair was matted over 
his brow: his eyes were farious as those of a 
wild beast. He made terrible efforts to read, to 
write, to meditate — but all were useless. By 
day, by night, in the dusky hours of the grey 
mom, in the brightness of the noon-day, in the 
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impenetrable gloom of night, he saw always 
before him a beautiful vision with blue eyes and 
brown hair falling woefully upon her breast, cry- 
ing to him with piteous wails, and stretching 
towards him her white and wasted arms. 

Sometimes he also would stretch his arms 
towards her, and pray her to come to him to cool 
his parched lips, to kiss once more his brow, 
which was burning with delirium. 

And sometimes he would beheve that he was 
St. Anthony, and that this vision was a spirit 
sent from hell to seduce him from his great work. 
Then he would utter frightftil imprecations, and 
the vision with her sorrowful eyes would vanish 
away. 

One morning as he was lying dressed and half 
stupified upon his bed, one of the servants entered, 
saying that a young woman in the village was 
very ill. 

This was what his mind wanted. Snatching the 
scrap of paper on which was scrawled the address 
from the man's hands, he put on his hat and 
hurried down-stairs. 

As he opened the front-door he heard Jake's 
voice. He staggered and nearly fainted. Ee- 
covering himself he ran with the speed of a grey- 
hound towards the village. 

He found lying on a coarse mattrass a living 
skeleton, with livid skin and filmy eyes. He 
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sent for a bed from his own house. A servant 
brought it on horseback. He shifted the patient 
to this new bed, which gave real repose to her 
aching limbs. He sat down by the bedside and 
talked to her cheerfully. Her eyes began to 
shine. Having thus, in obedience to an axiom 
of Hippocrates, administered a tonic to the mind, 
he rode to his house at ftdl gallop, made up some 
medicine, and returned in the same manner. The 
young woman welcomed him with a faint smile. 

He poured out some medicine. The mother 
of the sick girl assured him that she could not be 
persuaded to take any sort of medicine, and that 
nobody could be more obstinate than she. He 
turned this old lady out of the room, and handed 
the medicine to the patient : she hesitated : he 
gave a certain look ; she drank it immediately. 

Ease of body and mind were absolutely neces- 
sary. Neither of these could be insured, since 
the mother was talkative. The girl was too 
weak to be removed to any distance. He there- 
fore determined to remain with her himself till 
the crisis was past. 

He watched by her bedside three days and two 
nights. During this time he lived only on the 
slightest nourishment, and was not seen once to 
sleep. 

At the end of that time he pronounced his 
patient to be out of danger. She kissed his hand 
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with her lips, which was still thin and pale. Her 
mother followed him to the door, and called 
down the blessings of heaven upon his head. 

When he came out of that darkened chamber 
he was forced to close his eyes, which had not 
seen the sun for so many hours. His limbs, too, 
cramped and wearied, could scarcely support him. 

He staggered rather than walked to his house, 
crossed the garden, and entered the dark wood. 
But not imobserved : a pair of blue eyes had seen, 
and soon two feet light as those of a fairy began 
to follow. 

He dived into the wood, and taking one of the 
small thorny paths walked with inconceivable 
swiftness towards the centre of the wood. At 
every step the fir-trees cast a darker shade, and 
the brambles grew higher and thicker before him. 

Till at length he entered a clear space like an 
oasis in this wilderness of foliage. A beautiful 
spot enriched with fragrant grasses, and a clear 
stream bubbling through the midst. 

But, ah ! there were young cypress-trees which 
had been planted there. Among them was an 
obelisk of black marble. 

George Scarisbrick knelt at this monument and 
raised his hands towards the sky. 

' Oh Godr he cried, 'deign to receive yet one 
more life which I have saved, in atonement for that 
which I have destroyed.' 
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Then he prayed for strength to refuse the heart 
and love of Jane Montague, which he feared that, 
leper-Kke, he should corrupt. 

And God sent him an answer to his prayer. 

As he remained upon his knees absorbed in 
thought, the sun burst forth from a dark cloud 
and shone upon him gloriously. Then the brook 
began to murmur like a harp which is touched 
by a skilful hand ; then the birds began to sing 
more sweetly than he had heard them sing before ; 
then from the bosom of the earth rose sweet per- 
fumes, and aU nature crowned him with harmony 
and delight. 

Adorned like a bride, with a garland of white 
roses in her hair, Jane Montague came to him 
from her hiding-place. He believed that she was 
a spirit, and tried to escape. She imprisoned his 
neck with her tender arms and kissed him twice 
upon his lips. 

* I am yours,' she said. 

His lips became terribly pale ; he fell forward 
uttering a groan. 

She raised him and bathed his face with water 
from the stream. 

When she had recovered him he looked at her 
with scared inquiring eyes. He could not believe 
such happiness to be real. 

* Yes,' she said, in answer to that look. * Hea- 
ven has chosen this place wherein to pardon you.' 
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He pointed to the huge tree, which extended 

its gnarled and leafless branches above them. 

* Tes,' said he, with a feeble smile, * beneath 

the withered oak-tree' 

« « . « « ♦ 

You can perhaps remember a dark and stormy 
day when the wind has awakened you before it 
was Kght, when the rain has poured incessantly, 
when the blue lightning and terrible thunder 
have terrified you even in your house, and have 
made you pray for those who might be at 
sea. 

And perhaps you may remember how, towards 
evening, the sky has gradually changed, the wind 
softened, the thunder-clouds disappeared; how 
the curtain of the western heavens has been raised 
till you could see the sun itself like a dying king, 
enthroned in golden clouds, and sinking from 
your sight. 

Then you have lamented that the day should 
have brightened only to expire. 

So it is with my story, which I am forced to 
leave as soon as the storms are past, and the 
unclouded sun irradiates its scenes. 

Such pleasures, however, as I should have to 
describe resemble those of the invalid and the 
lover, which are only to be understood by those 
who suffer or by those who love. 

But I wiU endeavour to paint the beautiful 
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sunset with which the sad and stormy life of 
George Scarisbrick was closed. 

He became a husband, and afterwards a father. 
He was intoxicated with this happiness. Some- 
times he would spend whole* days holding his 
wife's hand in his, and watching her as she 
nourished and caressed their infent. 

When God, as if to remind him of his mission, 
took her away, he bore the blow with noble 
fortitude. Wiping away his tears with a clenched 
hand, he prayed for help, and again yielded him- 
self heart and soul to the glorious work which 
had almost grown lukewarm in his hands. 

For five long years he laboured, taking no 
pleasures but those which he derived from gazing 
upon his child's face, or from reading the letters 
which his wife had written to him. 

God, having tried this brave soul in the fur- 
nace of affiction, at length permitted him to die. 

He was lying in the state-chamber of Withe- 
ridge House, surrounded by the portraits of his 
ancestors. Henry Montague, who was standing 
by him, saw him smile. 

'Why do you smile?' he asked. Ah! you 
are better !' 

'I smile,' he replied, 'because I feel that I 
shall die.' 

Then he wished to see his child. They brought 
him a beautiful little boy with golden hair falling 
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on his shoulders. When he saw his father's face 
so pale and ghastly, and when they told him 
that he must say 'good-hye/ because his papa 
was going on a long journey, he began to cry. 

Scarisbrick caressed him for a few moments, 
then motioned that they should take him away. 

* When will you come back ?' said the child, 
gazing on him with his sorrowful eyes. Henry 
Montague covered his face with his hands. 

* Oh, you would not weep,' said the dying man, 
' if you knew how I have longed for this day.* 

* You are happy, my dear friend ?' 

* Why should I be sad ? In a short while I 
shall be with your sister and with God.' 

He sent for all his servants, and made a little 
present, and said something kind, to each of 
them. 

He ordered the great bell to be tolled. At 
this they began to mourn, for that bell never 
sounded save when a Scarisbrick died. 

* Raise me,' he whispered. 

He was raised, and supported by pillows in a 
sitting posture. 

' To you, Henry, I confide my son. Let him 
never know the secrets of the past.' 

* I swear it,' cried Montague. 

* I am satisfied,' he said. * Now let me forget 
the earth.' 

A few moments after and he smiled again. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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* It is growing dark, now/ he murmured, ' but it 
wiE^ soon be light.' 

Henry looked at him closely. His face began 
to be covered with a dusky cloud, and his frame 
to be agitated, as if with spasms. 

' I have pains now,', he said, ' but my joys are 
near at hand.' 

All at once his face glowed with a heavenly 
Kght, and he flung his pale hands towards the 
sky. 

* I come !' he cried, ' I come !' 

Soon afterwards, Montague spoke to him, but 
received no answer. 

At that moment there arose a melancholy 
sound, which, spreading for miles, drew tears 
from a hundred eyes. 

It was the great bell of the manor-house, 
which was never tolled save when a Scarisbrick 
died. 



THE END. 
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